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Fn the Yeare 1638. 


By Jasrer Marne then Maſter of Arts, 
and one of the Students of Chriſt Church, 


— 


To which are adjoyncd thoſe other Dialogues of 
| Lucianas they were formerly tranſlated by M*Francis Hicks, 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY, 


W ILLIAM 


eM ARQUESSE or NEWCASTLE, 
Knight of the moſt JIluſtrious Order of 


the Garter, and one of the Lords of His 
Majeſties moſt Honourable Privy Councell. 


May it pleaſe Your Excellency, 
| Heſe Pieces of Lu e1 a v, which (as 


8M your Excellency can beare mee wit- 


> 
a 


neſſe ) were Tranſlated for your pri- 
vate Entertainment above five and | 
twenty yeares fmmce , like Fugitive 
ſervants broken forth out of your Clo- 
ſet do now returne to you in a more Publike way. And 
truly, «My Lord, whether it were Malice or Mil- 
take 1 knownot, but they were here in this place ta- 
ken for VVanderers ; And when they went to the 


| 


Preſle, met the VV hipping-polt in their way, by 
A2 the | 
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| the over ſevere perſecution of ſome needleſly _o-] 
| roſe. | 
Tneed not tell your Excellency,that Tranſlations 
compared with their Originals are commonly pittures 
of very differing ſhapes ; Or that the Converſion of 
the meaneſt Author from one T ongue into another is ſo 
hard a Taske, that the undertaker may as well contrive 
a Marriage between two diſagreeing Elements.or beget 
a friendſhip between Fire and Snow,as reconcile the ſe. 
yerall proprieties in which the ſeveral, Tongues 
ſpeake. | 
For as the Painter who would draw a man of a bald 
head, rumpled fore-head,, copper noſe, pigge 
eyes, and ugly face , drawes him not to Lite, nor 
doth the buſmeſſe of hus Artif he draw him leſs deform-| 
ed,or ugly then he 1,Or as hewho would draw a faire, 
amiable Lady, lmbes with an erring pencill, and 
drawes a Libell, not a Face, if he give ber not her juſt 
features, and perfettions : So tn the Tranſlation of 
Bookes, He whomakes a dull Author, Elegant and 
quick; or 4 ſharp, elegant Author flat, ruſtick, 
rude and dull, by contrary wayes commits the ſame 
finne, and cannot be ſaid to tranſlate, but to tranſ- 
forme. Nw of all Authours , { know none more | 
hard tobe render d like Himſelfe then Lucian : whoſe 
reeke is not of one uniforme IJ*ebbe , hke Plato, 
Thucidides, Polibius, or Eunapius; but of ſuch 
anew, and particular Stile,and Compoſition,that os | 


beſt Interpreters into Latine, Eraſmus, $' Thomas | 
| Moore, | 
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Moore, Melancthon,and ſome others,after all their 
| learned diligence have but made him jpeake like a 
raw Traveller from one Country to another, and to 
expreſſe his mind imperfettly in the broken language 
fk place. The ſharpneſle of his wit, the ſalt of by 
Expreſſions, the humour of hi ſtile, and the Ayre of 
Hy conceptions,which in all bu Writings have a ſecret, 
charming mixture, will require a pen dipt often in the 
ſtandiſh, and the very Soul and Genius of the eAuthor 
tranſmigrated into the Quill and Fancy of the Tranſla- 
tour, 

How great a Rhetoritian, and Orator he was, ap- 
peares by bz Qrations, Some of which for the weight 


of the parts , the Rounaneſſe of his periods: the rare 
eArtin the choyce of his words,and Tranſitions natu- 
rally ſliding into one another , and muſically tyed toge- 
ther, in a full floud, and torrent of perſwaſion: and yet 
like an even, un-interrupted ſtream, every where like 
himſelfe, without Tnzqualities , or {wellings, may, 
without diſþaragement to ſuch great Princes in that 
Art, ſtand in competition with the beft Orations in 
Demoſthenes, or Ilocrates; And do farre exceed 
any thing ſpoken by Gorgius, Leontinus, or Miſchi- 
nes,who un their Times were called the Eloquence of 
Greece. | | 

'Ts true, Hu Subje,like Quintilian's in his De- 


of his eArguments, the Diſtribution, and cloſe purſuit 


clamations, ts ſometimes Poeticall, and Fayned. But 
ſo free from [mpoiſibilities, both for the matter, and 
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| the Dreſle,the ſame skill which made him plead for the 
Diſ-inherited Sonne,zn any reall Court of Fultice 
world have ſent him vittorious from the Bar, and have 
| made the Fudges ſide with his defended Truth. 
Perhaps ſome,who (without Rivals do think them- 
ſelves great Qratours,may differ from me in Opinton. 
But ſurely more out of Pride, and Kindneſle to their 
own Meteor-compoſitions,then juſtice to Lucian: 
who,had be ſeen a ſelf-conceited Preacher goe up buſ- 
kind into the Pulpit, and there in a Tragicall file, 
and voyce as Cothurnall, entertain hu Hearers with 
a Romantick ſhowre of words, which promiſed De- 
monſtration,the great Mountain of 1)iſcourſe, but 
brought forth an abortive, poor, topicall Mouſe ; If 
| be ſhould hear a Text of Scripture transformed into a 
| Chaos, purſued without juſt order, flufſed with Bom- | 
baſt,& confuſion;ſometimes flying aloft ito athin cloud 
of Non-ſence, as if the Preacher aymed at ſome high 
prefermentin the Moon,or elſe had ſtolne his Sermon 
from Lucian's true Hiſtory,which ſpeaks of Ants v5 
Gnats as big as Elephants, and VVhales; and de- 
| | ſcribes Battles fought by two Armies in the Sun;/ome- 
times puft up into ſuch bubbles of Expreſſion,as ſound 
big tothe eare,but are but bubbles to the eye,he would 
| doubtleſiJend ſuch Qaragantua, tumid Orators to the 
| Doctor who cured hy Lexiphanes of hy Fuſtian diſ- 
eaſe, who upon the taking of a purge was deliver d of a 
7ympany, and made tovomirall hi tufte , aftected 

| words, 1s Anodynes,' Efforts, 'and Exertions up 

| againe. 4 But 
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But I do not wonder that ſuch Opiniators ſhould be 
ſick of thu Diſeaſe : who having ſucceded a canting 
| Generation of men,whoſe Khetorick was as rude, v9 
| mechanick as their perſons , do defile the Engliſh 
T ongue with their Republick words, which are moſt 
immuſicall to the Eare, and ſcarce ſignificant to a 
Monarchicall underſtanding. Words which are the 
meer E-xcrements of Language, which proceeded from 
the late Body politick of thy Vncivilhized Nation, 
and were not allowed their legitimate concoxion , but 
broke forth into the IV/orld with Brutiſhneſs, andRe.. 
bellion.Coyned, > minted by thoſe Seditious, Rump 
| Grammarians, who did put their own 1mpreſſions to 
| the Kings Silver, and ſo committed Treaſon againſt, 
their Prince,and their own rude ſtamp and lenſe to 
their Goth and Vandall words ; and ſo committed 
Treaſon againf! His good people. Quem penes 
Arbicrium eſt & us & Normaloquendl. 

Indeed it would make a man,who batha true Taſte in 
R hetorick,and knowes from what tountains the wa- 
ters are to be drawn, what ancient Examples in that 
Art are to be followed,and what juſt meaſure of Oyle s 
to be powr d into his Lamp, nhowill ſheak with ſucceſs, 
fall into a fit of Indignation, when be hears arumbling 
fellow, to whom a Trope or Figure i unknowne, 
much more the Laws which give power and ſtrength 
to a Diſcourſe, ſtart up a Rhetorician with no other 
furniture but Face, Impudence, and Noyſe. And| 
affront the ears of his hearers with a lump & heap of 
A 4 fuch| | 
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uh indigeſted ſtufte, as bath no other excuſe but that 


be ſpew d it unprzmeditated. Such fellowes are 
only eloquent -by faction ; and nothing can pre-| 
| ſerve them from being like the tumultuary Orator, | 
who beſpoke a ſet of triends ſtil/ to vote hy ſpeeches | 
ood. | 
, How exatlly thiled in all forts of Philoſophy he was, | 
and how fit to fit down in the chaire,and be the Judge ; 
of Controverſies, your Excellency may perceive by 
hiz curious,and Logicall examination of all Sects, In | 
| big Hermotemus. From whence 1 know not whether | 
Lacantius did not borrow hy Chriſtian Arguments | 
to prove,that as they all groſly erredin their Notion of | 
true Happineſs, (concerning which there were as many 
Opinions,as there were ſeverall Schooles and Sets) 
ſo they were all no leſs miſtaken in their Notion of 
Truth. Both, hike the Oracle, concluding Socrates 
to be the VViſeſt man for ſaying, That he only | 
\knew this one Truth , that he truly knew no- 
thing. 
| As for bis Vit ( athing never yet perfetlly defined) 
He hath had this previledge beyond moſt other VV r1- 
ters, That as it never wanted a ſolid Ground and 
b oundation in Matter, ſo after ſo many Apes 'tisſll 
Freſh and currant. Ariſtophanes,zn a Comicall way, 
was doubtleſs one of the greateſt wits of hu T ime. And 
the hike might be ſaid of Menander,if Time,which de- 
vonrs its children,had left us more the hy Fragments, 
tojudg him by. yet their wit being only fitted to the Hu- 
| mours| 
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mours and Perſons of their own preſent Times, for 
the moſt part entred with the Prologue, andexpired 
with the Epilogue of their Comardies. eAnd u now 
wit to none but thoſe , who have taken the paines to be 
acquainted with the Manners of that Age ; eAnd can 
raiſe Laughter to themſelves from the help of a Scholi- 
aſt, to tell them, why Socrates was made ridiculous 
for being a grave man,or Cleon for being a Knight, 
and Senator of Athens. 

The truth 1s, ſome kinds of wit are like ſome kinds of 
Garments,which hold faſhion for a while,but grow old 
in the wearing,and areleft off in compliance toa newer 
mode. Or as tis with ſmall wines, which :afte quick 
upon the place where they grow,but pawle, and dye,by 
the way, if they be tranſported by Sea into nts 
Country. 

eMen of vulgar Fudgments, and ſanguine, acer 
coprehenſions,think all wit cofiſts in the ſudden brea- 
king of ale(t,or the quickneſs of an Epigram, or the 
Tooth of a Satyre, or the Newnels of 4 Saying, 
which was not heard before:but theſe are but the lighter 
{ngredients of wit, which hke Squibs, flaſh, and 
blaze,and periſh inthe kindling. To make witlaft- 
ing,and long lived,a well weighed mixture of Reaſon is 
required ; eA working Invention go contrive, andde- 
ſign, a quick fancy to give the F dge, and aſharpe 
Iudgement to apply,and to ſhape, and ſquare all this to 
preſent Subject,and ccafion. ts all which this eAu- 


thor was ſogreat a Maſter , that by Compoſitions 
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| were carved, and wrought in Marble, and Corinthi- 


— 


will be as laſting as the World. eAnd bis Images have 
already out-lry'd the Statues of Phidias , and Ly- 
ſippus , though to give them Immortality , they 


an Braſle, 
| Aqrmithlanding all theſe Excellencies,ſet off with 
as great a variety of wit and matter, as can poſſibly | 
match profit with delight; ſome Vineger men,at whoſe- 
Births /ure Saturne raiond, and convey d bis lezden 
Influence into their Moroſity and Manners,are not 
content in their dull, pedantick way to perſecute all 
wit,as vitious, and profane, but ſeem wholy to incline | 
to John Sucklin s optnv0n, who made arich Alder- | 


| 
| 


man of London to have the greateſt wit, for beins | 


' 
[, 
, 
s 
F 


perfeftly well gifted m: the Art of getting Money. = 


| 
And theſe are they, My Lord, who have moſt wretch. | 


4 


edly endeavour d to change the tabulous Tradition, | 
which goeth of Lucian's Death into true ſtory; Thar | 
returning from a Feaſt he was torne in pieces by 
Dogs. For firſt, among their other Ignorant aſperſi- 
ons,they have not ſtuck to call him Atheiſt : But is it 
not flrange they ſhould accuſe Him of Atheiſm, who ſo 
ingeniouſly drove Idolatry out of the World ? Before 
= ewit the Heathen Images fell tothe Ground, az 
Dagon did before the Arke of God in the Scripture? | 
I ho did the buſineſs of $. Paul, and the reſt of the A- | 
poltles,by taking their Divinity from God's of wood | 


and ftone?IVho ſtopt the mouthes of OQracles, quencht | 
the fires upon their Altars, turn'd their Temples into 


Deſerts, | 
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Deſerts, undi/gmſed their Deluſicns, and taught the 
coſen'd World that they payd deare for Lyes and 
Cheats? Was he an Atheiſt who would not allow 
their Fapiter to be the Thunderer in Heaven, whoſe 
Sepulcher and Cradle were to be ſeen in Creet ? 
Who thought no Religion was duetoa Venus made 
of Ivory ; or to an A \culapius whichwas the Crea- 
ture of a Smith ? Who laryght at Gods made of the 
ſame Materials with their Altars ; «And thought an 
Apollo hewn out of a Tree not fit to be VVorthip't, 
but to Kindle an Oblation. If for this they call him 
Atheiſt, they cannot acquit themſelves from being 
Infidels, aud Heathens. T hey might as well affirme 
that Clemens of Alexandria, Arnobius , Fuſtin 
Martyr, S* Auſtin, and as many Fathers of the 
Church, as armed their Pens againſt the Super- 
{titions of thoſe Times, were bred in Lucian's 
Schoole : and like Him, were Atheiſts too. Since they 
onely in a ſober way proved ſuch Gods to be no 
Gods : He expoſed them tothe {corne and contempt 
of thoſe who did adore them: So that for my part , [ 
know not to whoſe writings wee more owe our Chri- 
{tianity, where the true God hath ſucceeded ſuch a 

multitude of falſe , whether to their grave contuta- 
tions,or to by facetious wit. 

Next, they objett That hee is too Satyricall, and 

puts too much Gall into his Inke. 'Tw.much to be ſu- 
| hetled That T hey who thus objeft , are guilty of the 
| Follies, Hypocriſies, and:Crunes, och he with 
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ſo much pleaſant wit labours to reforme . For if 
they were innocent, why ſhould they read his Workes 
with ſuch trembling apprehenſions, as if he were 
riſen from the dead to pluck off their Diſguiſes , and 
Jay, Ye are the men I meane ? Why ſhould any 
man Who is not like the Fantaſticke Gentleman , 
who thought the bare having of a great Library , 
which hee underſlood not , nor ever meant to ſtudie, 
would make him a preat Scholar, quarrell with a dead 
Author, and ſþeake hardly of hu Aſhes, for telling 
a ſtory of one \ick of thus Diſeaſe , who bought Ep1- | 
Retus Candleſticks in hope it would make him a 
Philoſopher ? Or of one who at an exceſive price 
bought. Orpheus Harpe, thinkiag it would enable 
| |him to drawBeaſts and Trees like Him, and without 
learning of the Art , would make him a rare Muli- 
tian ? Why ſhonld they be troubled with hy Deſcri- 
ption of a Feaſt, where a company of VVrangling 
Philoſophers met; who began the meale with a grave 
Diſcourſe of Vertue;then drank themſelves drunke 
in praiſe of Sobriety and Faſting; Then, as their 
wine inſpired them , proceeded to hard Notions ; 
Then by vertue of a bigger Glaſle to a compariſon 
of Sects ; From a compariſon of Sects to moſt rude, 
\un-manlike Raylings ; which concludedin a Civil 
Varre, where Platters were made weapons, and | 
were changed to pewter Syllogiſmes, throwne at one 
anothers Heads ? Was he too much a Satyrift , who 
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was by Character too Keene of ſuch Hypocriti- 
call pretenders , for ſaying , that they were meere 
xquivocall Good men , whoſe Phyloſophy and Ver- 
tue lay in ther ſowre lookes, therr artifictall Gra- 


vity, their long beards, and formal] Gownes 7 


Did he bait buy Hooke with too much Gall, who bai- 
ted it with Gold, by which he makes whole Sholes of 
ſuch grave diſlembling men, place Happineſle in 
VVealth, and ſmimme Captives to hu Angle ? If 
fuch Truths as theſe deſerve the name of Satyre, 
F muſt confeſſe hee was the beſt Satyriſt in the 
World . 

But can they who thus reproach him with the ſharp- 
nefle of his wit, ſay he was an Enemy toany thing 
but Vice ? Was there ever a fairer PiQture drawne 
of a truly Learned, Vertuous man then his De- 
monax? Or could Demoſthenes himſelfe ſpeake 
more in praiſe of hy Owne Eloquence, then Lucian 
hath done for him ? Or was there ever ſuch a Pi- 
ure of Beauty mixt with Vertue, as be drew of 
the Lady , which gave the Title to bu Images 7 
| Yet ſome ſowre formaliſts , who only want the long 
| beards of þ#z two faced Philoſophers, to be az Pe. 
 dantick, and perhaps az learned as They, have not 
| onely without wit diſparaged Lucian's wit , which 
| hath beene the Delight and Admiration of all Ages, 
| but have grinned at Mee for being his Tranflatour. 


| 9” ; hon 
| Tis not a worke proper for a Divine, ſay they, Tis 
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well St Chryſoſtome lives not in our Dayes. For if 
[be thus cenſured for turning a few pieces of him | 
into Engliſh , what puniſhment did be deſerve, who, 
| being a Father of the Church, with avery pious 
Theft, converted ſeverall parts of him into Homi- | 
lies and Sermons ? Bat to aſſure their VViſdomes | 
that they have barktin the darke, without the help of | 
M oon-ſhine to dirett them in their Snarling , your | 
Excejlency knowes, { was no Divine, but a yours | 
Student of this Colledge , when theſe Sheets pat | 
through my Pen. But Lucian wrote againſt the Chri- | 
. F . | 
ſtians. 'Tis more tolerably ſpoken, and with leſle | 
lenorance then his, whoſaid, Lucian was an Aerian, | 
and wrote againſt Biſhops. He might as well have 
[ayd,that he wrote in Defence of Antichriſt,Or that 
by the ſame Figure of wild Anticipation, He was an 
Arminian, becauſe, In his Fupiter confuted, he 
wrote againſt Stoiciſme, in the point of Fate, and Ab- | 
ſolute Decree. The truth is, theſe men have taken 
popular error for their Guide. For if they will give 
credit to the Fudgement of Philander , Micyllus, 
Opſopzus,Cognatus, and ſomeothers, who by the 
difference of VV 1t and Style, could diſcover a Spuri- | 
ous eAuthor from a true : the Dialogues in which 
the Chriſtians are reproacht, were none of his. Or if 
they were, How am / to beaccuſed , vvho have not 
made them Engliſh, but have left them lockt up in 
their owne untranſlated Greeke ? But he Wrote an 
|Qbſcarne Lucius, and Meretricious Dilaogues, 
not 
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not fit for the Eyes or Eares of aChaſte, or Chri- | 
ſtian Reader. T hele too I have left with their 
owne Curtaine drawne before them , and have 
not held a Candle to the Myſterious doings of a 
Stewes. 

The truth is , My Lord, in tha Tranſlation T | 
am guilty but of one great Offence , which theſe 
{harpe-ſighted Men have mo#l groſly overſeene. | | 
eAnd that is, not an Offence agaimſl them, but a- 


. O - 
gainſt your Excellency , for not Tranſlating more. 


Which I had done, if the late barbafous Times 
had not broke into my Study, eAnd by raiſing a 
Rebellion againſt Learning, and their Prince , 
had not called You away to lead an Army in the 
Field . Where I reaſonably ſuppoſed, that mn 
the Head of a Campe , you could not finde leiſure 
for ſuch Divertiſements as thele « But when a 
Powertull Enemy was inview, and ready tojoyne 
Battle, would have thought it a very incongruous 
Recreation to read ſuch Bookes as theſe with your 
Sword and Helmet on; or to Iſſue forth your Or- 
ders with a Lucian in your hand. For the clea- 
ring , therefore , of the many Obligations , which 
beyond all requitall you have often layd upon mee, 
I beſeech you to accept of my VVill for the Deed ; 
Nor to diſpiſe thus Sacrifice, becauſe the Sheepe 
is taken from another man's Fold , or becauſe the 
Sheafe grew in another man's Field. But to put 
the greater value upon this meane Addrefle, which 

to 
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Chriſt Church, 
Anz: 10.1663. 


co ſhow mee gratefull, hath put mee into the Num- 
ber of thoſe very poore people, who are fayne to 
borrow the Money with which they pay their Debts, 


Your Excellencie's reall Honourer, 


and much obliged Seryant 


FASPER MAYNE. 


— 
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Lu ctan's Dialogues, 


eAn Anſwer toone that ſaid, You are Prxo- 


METHEUS in Jour Speeches. 


AROMETHEUS amlT then? If good 
i} Sir, you lay lo, becauſe my works have 
Earth in them, I allovy che Compari- 
ſon, and confeſſe my ſelfe like him, nor 
refule ro be call'd a potter; chough my 
Clay be much baſer, and almoſt as barbarous and courlſe, 
as that which lies in the ſtreer. Bur if over prayſing my 
ſpeeches for curious, and artificial, you entitle them to 
the wileſt of the Titans, take heed leſt ſome body ay, 
you ſpeak [ronie,; and that you attire an Attick flout in 
a Commendation, But where, | pray, am I ſo curious? 
Orin which of my writings perceive you this overpoliſhe 
Promethean Wiſedome? *Tis enough for me that they 
are not wholy compoled of Earth, or fitto be rewarded 
with (aucaſwy. But with how much more Juſtice 
may you be compared to Prometheus, whoare fo famd 
for your pleadings, and for making Warres againlt the 
Truth 2 Yours are living, breathing works, and carry 
a heat wich them, which hath flame init; wherein you 
truely imitate Prometheus, only here's the difference; moſt 
of you work notin Clay, bur raiſe golden pieces. I, who 
addrefſe my ſelfe ro the Multicude, and glory: in their Ar- 
tention. ſhevv forth only ſome certain dead Images; And, 
as | ſaid before, like puppet-makers, and potters, buſie my 
ſelfe inclay; having neither life nor motion in my — 
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but making my Recreation and Play my bulineſle. | 
cannotthen, butconſider, whether you call'd me not Pro. 
metheus , as the Comardian call d (leon, when he laid 
(leonwas an after game Prometheus. Or as the Atheaians 
call'd all choſe-who made pors and pans, and wroughr 
in clay, Prometheus, alluding, I ſuppole, to their materials, 
and the baking ot their vetlcls in the fire. If this be the 
meaning of your Prometheus, you have aimcd your dart 
aright, and have tipt it with an Atrtick ſharpneſſe, and 
point, Since my works areas frail, and brittle as their 
pots, and ate ready to ſhiver and break upon the leaſt 
daſh ofa ſtone. But ſome man, for my encouragement , 
will ſay,in comparing my doingsto Prometheus, you have 
prayſed thcir Novelty, asfoilowing no Copie, or Exam- 
ple. Ashe whenthere were yer none, firſt invented, and | 
framed Men; ſhaping and __— his new Creatures 
ſo, as to be quick of Motion, and graceful in Aſpect, 
Wherein though he were the Artificer , yer Minerva alli» 
ted. who inſpired the Clay, and breathed a Soul, and 
life intothe Norkmanthip. T hus may ſome man lay and 
give a fairconſtructioncoyour Words. And perhaps this 
was your meaning. Bur this ſatishes me nor, it 1 be 
thought a Broacher of Novelties; ſince nothing can be na- 
med more- ancient then that Originall by which my 
worksare drawn. Yetif they wanted Gracctulneſle, or 
Beauty, I ſhould both bluſh for chem, and, would have 
you knovv, ſhould cread them under foor, Who am nor 
fortaken with Noveltie, as norco deſpilc it, it ir come mil. 
ſHapen, Since, ſhould think otherwile, | were worthy 
te be torn by ſixteen Vultures , Not underſtanding-hovv 
much the Deformity of things is increaled by their ſtrange. 
nelle. | Protowy , therefore the ſonne of Lagus , having 
broughttwoltrangethingsinto Feypr , a Battrian Camel 
all 6ver biack; Anda man equally divided into two 
Colours, ene: halfe: exactly black , the ocher exceeding 
white, and having aflembled che Agyptians in the Thea» 
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ter, and encertain'd them with many other ſhovyes, ar 
laſt preſented che Camel, and party colour'd man, think- 
ing to raiſe their wondez by the ſight. Bur they much 
frighted atthe Camel, were ready to runne away in Tu- 
mule; Though he were deckt all over with gold, had 
trappings of purple,and a bridle inlaid with Jewels; The 
wealth or Treaſure perhaps of lome Darius, or ( amby- 
ſes, or Cyrus.But at hght of the man many laught: Others 
rurn'd away theit faces, as from ſome Prodigie. Where- 
upon Prolomy perceiving, that they rook not as he inten- 
ded, and that che /Egyprians were nor atall amazed with 
| their ſtrangeneſle, bu. rather preterr'd things comely and 
well featur'd, cauſed them to-be removed , not having 
the man afterwards in ſuch value as before: And ſuffering 
the Camelto die negleed, he gavethetwo-colour'd man 
ro one Theſþ a Minltrell for playing well ar a drinking, 
Sol may well fear leſt mv works ſhow like. a Camel 
before che Egyptians: However ſomemen may admire 
their bridle, and purple. For that they are compounded of 
rwo excellentihings, Dialogue, and ( omedy, is not enough 
to give them Elegancy, and forme, unleſle there be agree- 
ment, and meaſure, and harmony in the Mixture. Fot 
from two. Excellencies may ariſe a disfigured compoſi- 
tion, as is ordinarily reported of Centaures ; which you 
will not call an amiablecreature, but rather a Creature of 
Contempt: It we may believe painters, who alwaies 
limbe them amidſtcheir drankeaneſle, and ſlaughters. 
What then? may there not ſpring a weil favour'd Com- 
pound, from two beauties mixt? As when Wine is 
mingl:d with hony, may I not ſay both are ſweetly rem- 
pered ? I will not earneſtly athrme my writings co be 
luch; Bur fear leſt their Compoſition have corrupred 
their beauty. For Dialogue and Comedy , have not al. 
waies been friends, and matchr rogerher, Since that 
kept at home, and delighted in ſolitary walks, and main- 
tain'd diſcourſe but with ſome few; whereas this wholy 
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| otving overitlelte co Bacchus, lived in the Theater, and 
{ there-raiſed ſport, and laughter, darted jeſts, and danced 
ro'the pipe ia numbers: Sometimes ſpeaking in Anapxits; 
| | ie (cofr ar-thoſe who ſtudied Dialogue, calling them men 
of anxious Concemplations,and Romancers of high max- 
ters, and thelike;obſerving only one way of preſentment, 
which was tojeer them, and with a Dyonifian Liberty to 
bring them in, ſometimes walking in the Ayre, and cone 
verſfing with Clouds; fomerimes meaſuring the jumps, 
and skippings of Fleas; as men who diſputed light, Aery 
matrers too ſubtly, On the other (ide Dialogue held reve» 
rend diſpures of the nature of things , and of virtues of 
Philolophers; ſothar, according to the Proverb of the 
Muſitians, there was twice the diſtance of all Gamur, 
from the higheſt noteto the lowelt and baſeſt , berween 
them; And yet have I dared to unite things ofthis diſtance, 
and raiſe agreement from things diſagreeing, and not 
well enduring fellowſhip: And from hence. have reaſon 
to feare, leſt I ſecm to have attempted ſomerhing like 
ro your Prometheus, in mingling a womaa with a man, 
and do therefore undergoe your Arraignment. Nay, 
teſt I haveenterprizcd ſomething worle, and conzened 
my Heaters by inviting them to bones cover'd with far, 
; and dreſt a (omick Laughter in the Gravitie of a Philo- 
ſopher.As for T heevery; of all things you can never charge 
that upon my writings. From whom ſhould | ſteal*unletle 
there be ſome one, not yet come to my knowledge, 
who hath written of Chimzra's, and Gyants. Belides, 
what would would you have medo? 'Tis good to pur- 
ſue an Enterprize once begun; ſince to change purpoles 
belongs3 to Fpimethews, not Promethens. 
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eAn Epiſtle to Nigrinus, 
Lucian to Nigrinus wiſheth proſperity. 


PPles to Athens, ſayes the Proverb; as if *twere ri- 
diculousto carry Owlesthither,whereis ſuch plen- 

tie. So for meto write, and ſend my book to Nigrinus 
accompanied with power and force of yyords, yvereto 
fall under the ridiculous Proverb, and to ſend Ovvles in- 
deed. My purpole being only ro acquaintthee, hovy Lam, 
and hovv thy Speeches have left ſuch deep Impreſſions 
in me, I diflent from Thucydides ſaying , that Igno- 
rance makes men bold, and conlideration fearfull: Since 
"tis manifeſt that not Ignorance alone, but the deſire and 
loveof Converſation and Speech is the cauſe of this my | 
boldneſle. Fareyvell. 15-0 | ; 
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Nigrinus, or the Manners of Philoſophers. 
The Speakers, Lucian and a Philoſopher. 


ww 


| Hovv venerable, and exalted you are return'd? 
neither vouchſafing to look on us any more, or to 
aftord us your Company, or to mingle dilcourles yvith 
us, bur are of a ſuddain transformed into One vvho con. 
remnes all men. 1 vvould gladly knoyy of you, hovv 
you arriv d to this Inſolence, and upon yvhat reaſons ? | 

Philsſ. What Reaſons can there be, my friend, but fe- 
licitie ? 

Luci: Hovv ſay you ? 

Philef: Marry, that beyond my ExpeRationsI am re- 
turn'd proſperous and happy, and to borrovy an Expreſli- 
on fromthe Stage, thrice happy. 

Luci: O Hercules ! in ſo ſhort a Time ? 
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| Philoſoph: Tis even lo. 

Lucian. But vyhar elle ,is there which makes you ſo 
proud, as not to allovy us to rejoyce at your good for- 
rune, orco.hear theeruth of your whole Story ? 

| Philofoph: Is not athing tobeadmired , think you, 
for a ſlave to returne free, a begger rich, a fool wile, 
and a mad-man recover'd ? 

Lucian, Yes ſurely : Yerl underſtand not clearly 
what you drive at. 

- Philoſoph: 1 went into the City, then, to find a 
Surgeon for my Eyes; whole pain very much increaſed, 
and grew upon me. 

Lucian, Allthis Iknow ; and wiſht you might light 
upon a skilfull one. 

Phileſ: Having purpoſed alſo, of a long time to be- 
ſtow a vilitupon Nigrinus, the Platonick Philoſopher, 
 riſingearly, I went to Salure him, and knocking at his 
door, a boy carryed inthe Meſſage, and [ was lent for 
in. At my firſt Entrance , I found him with a book in 
| his hand, beſet round with the Images of the ancient 
Wife-mes* In the midſt of the room ſtood a ta- 
ble bettrewed wich Geometricall Diagrammes , & 
figures; and a Sphere reſembling the Univerſe. Sa- 
lucing me very friendly, heaske me how 1 did, I ha- 
ving made him an account, forreturn, askt him how he 
did, and whether his reſolution held for another voyage 
into Greece, He no ſooner began to ſpeak, and to open 
| bis mind, but his words fell upon me in ſuch a ſhowre of 
| Ambroſia, that me-thought (1t ever there were any ) I 
was among Homers ancient Syrens, and Nightingales. So 
| Divinely he uttered himſelte, when falling intothe praiſe 
of Philoſophy, and the Child thereof, Liberty , he laught 
at thoſethings which the vulgar eſteeme gocd, Riches, 
| Glory, Kingdomes,and Honour, Gold allo, and Purple , 
and thoſe other things prized commonly by the molt , 
and tillthen by me, Which 1 received with an attentive 
| and 
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and open mind , ſaw not forthepreſent, the thing to 
. which 1 might compare my ſelfe : but was caſt into a 
Diſtraction; ſometimes greiviogto hearthoſethings moſt 
precious to me , Riches, Gold and Gloiy diſproved; al- 
moſt weepingat their Confutation; now again accoun- 
ting them bale and contemprible. Much joyed, though, 
that I now begaa to look through the clouds, and Gloo. 
minelſe of my former life : wherefore wholy forgetting 
thecure of my eyes, as a vanity, my mind by litle and lit- 
tle began to be very ſharp ſighted, which mill then 1 car- 
ried abour wich me blind; ll paſhag on, 1 becamethe 
thing whereof you accule me; a Man advanced, and 
carried aloft by his diſcourſe, and unable ever ſince to 
ſubmicto ſmall contemplations. For that happen'd to 
me concerning Philoſophy, which is reported to have 
happen'd to the Indians concerning: Wine; who being 
naturally hot, upontheir hilt taſte of aliquor ſo enflaming, 
| preſently grew mad, and were twice as much enraged 
as other men. Juſt ſo doel appearto you, drunk and 
recling with all diſcourles; thoughthis 15notto be drunk, 
bur dilcreet and (ober. 

Lucian, I would faine, (if itmay be without your 
trouble ) hear bis diſcourles reported , ſecuring them 
from my diſdain; being ſuch a hearer as is both a friend 
ro yourlſelte, and one who hath heretofore ſpent time in 
| ſuch lofty ſtudies, # 

Philoſoph: TI obey your delires Sir, ſince according 
rothar halte verſe in Homer, you petition One already 
willing, who, if you had not prevented me, had volun- 
rarily craved your atrention, For I defire ro make you 
a witneſleto others, that am not mad withoutreaſon; 
it be1ng my delight to exerciſe, and make repetitions ro 
my felte, though no body be preſent, and twice or 
thrice a day (olitarily ro revolve what 1 heard, And as 
lovers ſuppliethe abſence of thoſe they love with the re- 
membrance of their Words or Actions, and fixing theit 
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| choſe abſent diſcourſes of Philoſophy which 1 once heard; 


| thoughts vpon them, couzentheir Longings with their 
memory, as ifthole they loved wereprelent; framing to 
themlelves imaginarie Dialogues, and takeing plealure 
in thoſethings which chey then ſcemto hear, aswhenthey 
were at firſt ſpoken ; and applying their minds to che re- 
membrance of things paſt, buſtechemſelves as if they lay 


before them: ſoltake no {mall fatisfactionin recolle&ting 


and like Sea-men, or Travellers in the dark, do ſteer my 
Coutſe by chis Candle, alwaies imagining that man to 
be preſent to my Actions, and asit were ſtill hearing his 
diſcourſe; ſometimes railing my Contemplation , mes« 
thinks 1 have his face in my eyes, and his words in my 
eares; ſotruly did he verifie that of the Comedian, and left 
a ſting in his Hearers, | 

Lucian, Spare further Prefaces, admired Sir, and be- 
gin yourſtorie; for you doe not alirtle torment and tire 
my expeRation. 


Bur firſt I pray haye you ſeen an ill Tragick or Comick A- 
or, thoſe I mean who are hiſt, who ſpoiling good 
Poems with bad Actions, are at laſt pluckr off the 
ſtage, though the play , perchance, deſerve Baycs and 
Clappes ? 

Lucian. 1Iknow many ſuch, But why aske you ? 

Philoſoph : Becauſel fear left Idcem to youto imitare 
them ; whileſt giveing no right order to my rehearſall, | 
corrupt his mcaning by my weakneſle, and wrong the 
Play by repetition. As for my ſelfe your diſaJlowance 
will not muchtrouble me ; Burl ihould be (orry a good 
argument ſhould ſuffer in my delivery, or grow disfi- 
gured undermy performance. Remember then, that 
through my whole Narration the Actors faults be nor lai- 
| ed upon the Poet, -but remove him far from the ſtage , 
as,not.caheerned by that which is done in the Theater. 
'T,.inthemeanetime, will give you ataſte whar aplay- 


Philoſoph : You ſaytrue, my friend, and whar is fit; | 
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yerl am for my memory ; otherwiſe not at all differing 
from a meſſenger in a Tragedy. Wherefore if I report 
any thing imperfeRly , think that which was left our, 
beſt; and that the Poet would have told it with more 
advantage : and then if you hiſſe me, I ſhall nor much 


Caſe. 


continued like a Rhetorician. You would adde now, 
that you ſtayed nor long with him, and that you come 
unprovided to ſpeak , and thar 'twere better hear him 
make his own report; and that you brought not away 
all, but as much as was pofhible for you at thartime to 
binde up in your memory. Were you not about to ſay 
thus? I ſhall therefore hold you excuſed , and deſire 
you to think you have Spuna ſufficient preface to your 
Story : Sincel, for my part, am ready to giveyou my 
applauſe ; whereas if you tire me longer, 1ſhall remem. 
ber my vexation bythe way, and hifle aloud. 
Philoſoph * Surely 'rwas in my purpoſe to ſay as much 
as you havepalt over, and tohaveadded, beſides, that 
to deliverthings inthis order, and to dravy them intothe 
like continued web, is ro me impoſhble ; ſince ſtriving 
romake him ſpeak with my voice, [ihould once more be 
like thoſe players, who ſuſtaining the perſon of Aga- 
memnon, or Creon, or Hercules , and being richly dreſt, 
and looking majeſtickly, and ſtraining to ſpeak bigge, 
come off in a (leader, creble, womaniſh voice, much 
ſmaller thea that of Hecuba, or her daughter Polyxens : 
leaſt therefore their Accuſacions become mine, by ating 
a part too great for me, and thereby diſgraceing my = 
perties, I will ſpeak in my owne naked perſon ; leaſt 
wherel ſlippe, that Divine perſonage, whom l repre-' 
ſent, ſhould fall with me. | 
Lucian, This fellow will never leave vexing me with 
ſimilicudes taken from Tragedies , andthe ftage. 


Philofoph. Ihave done, and nowcometoche matter. 
C The 


Lacian. An excellent exordium, by Mercury, and 
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Fheientrahce tothis diſcourſe,then, was a Commendation 
of Grzeck and of the ſtudents ar Athens,yvho were equally 
bred to Philoſophy ,-and want; neither yainly delighted 
' with the-light ofthe Cirizens;nor lotaken with ſtrangers 
as byrhieit new faſhions to corrupt their education; Bur 
| if any came among them ſo diſpoſed, they by little and 
{little transformed him, and untaught him his former 
'manners;' and wrought him into a purer kind of beha- 
|viour and carriage. -l remember he told a ſtory of one of 
thoſe ſpatiglers, andglittering men, who came ro Athens 
'very/ brave, and gallant, numerouſlly attended, and va- 
riouſly apparelled; who ſuppoled himſelfe ro be much - 
mulared by-all the Athenians, and thought a Demi- 

 god:butappeared tothoſe a man much to bepittied, who 
preſently beganto inſtruct him,not harſhly, or openly dil- 
ſyvading him tolive in a free'Citty,as he pleaſed. Bur after 
| he beganrobe troubleſome rotheir Schooles,and Bathes, 
' thronging-all Paſſengers with his Crowd of followers, 
' gnein aconccaled lovy voice, ſcarce able to reach him, 
'vwwould fay,'I was affraid leaſt this gallant would have 
; beenſmoother'd ac waſhing: Another, the Bathes have 
;enjoyed a long peace, what needof ſuch an Army then? 
Heinthetneantime over-heard things as they were, and 
;cook in Inftrution. Again when he rook off his Imbroi. 
deries,and purple, plealantly jecring his Flowers, and co. 
(lours, ſome would ſay, The ſpring is come: others, From | 
whence. flew this peacock? . others, Perhaps theſe feathers 
; Were his mothers,and the like. And ſo paſhng their ſcoffes 
; on other things, ſometimes chey would flout the multi- 
'rude of his Rings : ſomictimes the ſuperfluous curling of 
his baire:- ſometimes the Luxury of his Diet, till inſenſi- 
'bly he gievy dilcreer,/ and being thus publickly refor- 
;med, departed much better then he came. Hovy little 
they are aſhamed to profeſle poyerty, appears by a'pal- 
ſage vvhich herecounted to me; -vvhich happen'd- pub- 
lickly at the celebration of .the Athenian Games ; 
HEh where 
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vvhere one of the Town was apprehended and brought 
beforethe Judge of the ſports, forcoming to the ſhovy in a 
died luit; vvhich vvhen the reſt lavy,they pittied the man, 
and beloaghthis pardon; and vyhenthe crier proclaimed, 


| he had broke the Law, which allowed no ſpeators ſo 


apparell'd , as if they had before conlulted , they all 
crycd out wich one voice , that liberty ſhould be grant- 
ed to one ſoarraycd , ſeeing he had no more cloathes. 
Such paſſages as theſe he much excol'd, as alſo the free- 
done of the place, the frugality of their Dict, the 
Calmes , and tranquillity ot the people which they 
policfſe un-envied. Afſuring me withall, char their 
life was agreeable to their Philolophie, and was a- 
ble ro prelerve manners in their puricy ; and that to 
a vertuous man, and one who had learn'd to deſpiſe 
Riches, and had retulved to order his life by thele 
things which were naturally honeſt , no place afford- 
ed {ich ſuiceable Converlation. Bur to a man that 
loved wealch, and took: delight in Gold, and mea: 
lured happineſſe by his power, and purple ; who 
never talted hiberty, or made tryall of freedome, or 
beheld Truth , bur was bred up in flatteries, and 
ſervitude, vvho ſacrificed his ſoule in obedience to plea» 
lure, and loved luxurious fealtes, or exccfle of 
wine , or ule of women , filling himſelfe with Im- 
poſtures, Couſenage, and lies : As allo rohim who 
took pleaſure in light Muſicke, or in loole laſcivious 
longs , the converſation of this place was moſt proper. 
For here every ltreet, and marker place 1s ſtored with 
the things which they moſt affett ; and men are freeto 
take in plealure ar all their gates and ſenſes, their 
eyes, their cares, their ſmell , their palate, their 
Imbracements, and Touch, which running in one cter- 
nall, muddy, troubled ſtream, drovwnes and overflowes 
all paſſages ; Adultery, and coverouſneſle, and perjury, 
and luch atribe of pleaſures, meetingheretogether in one 
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chanell: whence the loule being over-whelmed by a 
deluge , modeltie, vertue, and juſtice become utterlyun- 
joynted, and loſt, leaving the place void and empty, 
and in their ſtead athirſt, and ſpring of vices of ſeverall 
kinds and formes. This character he gave me of this 
City, the nurſe and miſtreſle of ſuch vertues, I there- 
fore, ſaid he, no ſooner ſet (ail from Greece , andar- 
rived neer my ovwne ſhoare, when recollecting my 
thoughts 1 aske my felfe the realon of my returne, 
Applying that verſe of Homey to my felfe, O moſt un- 
happy Wight, why leaving Phzbrs light, ( Greece you | 
muſt {uppole , and the happineſle, and the liberty of 
thoſe parts) art thou come back? that thou mayeſt 
behold the diſorder of this place , Sycophants, proud 
ſalutes, prolonged ſvppers , flatterers, murthers, ex- 
pectation of dead mens wills, and dillembled friend- 
ſhippe ? or what wilt thou doe , who canſt neither 
reforme, nor yet practice the bad Cuſtomes of the 
place? Reaſoning thus with my ſelfe, as Fupiter did 
Heflor , ſo] withdrew my (elfe from the pikes, and 
flavghters, and skirmiſhes of the World, reſolving 
ever after to keep at home, and propolingto my lelfc 
this womaniſh, or ( as ſome may call it) daſtardly 
courſe of life. TI hold diſcourſes with Philoſophie , 
Plato, and truth: And placeing my lelfe as it | were 
in ſome populous Theater, 1 look downe trom a- 
loft upon the Carriage of affaires abroad; partly as 
they are able to ſtirre recreation , and provoke Jaugh- 
ter, partly as they are able to prove the Conſtancic of 
a reſolute man. - For if it be ſeemly to ſpeak in praile 
of vice, you cannot imagine where the exercile of ver- 
rye is greater, or where mindes undergoe (tronger tri- 
als, then amidſt the manners of this City. For ris 
no ſmall victory to reliſt ſo many temprations , 1o 


| many charming ſpectacles , and attracting allurements : 


| But like Ulyſſes to ſail by them, not with bands bound, 
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( which were cowardly) nor with eares ſtopt with 
wax, but with attention, and looſe, requires a mind 
ſublimated, and raiſed above them, You will admire 
Philoſophie, if you ſer it in compariſon with ſuch mad.- 
nefle; and conremne the Goods of fortune, beholding, 
as it were in a Scene, or varying Comedie, a ſervant 
ſometimes tocometorth a malter, a rich manto become 
poor; And onthe contrary, a beggar to become a Lord, 
or Prince ; one manto be a friend, another an enemy, a 
third an exile.Burthething molt deplorable is,thatthough | 
fortune plainly ceſtify that the buſineſſes of mortals are her | 
paſtimz; and though men daiely ſee thac nothing is ſtable, 
and fixt, yer they {till itch after riches, and great place, 
and ſtill walke onin the purſuit of fucceſleſle hopes. Now 
whereas I told you 'twas fit to laugh and raiſe mirth from 
ordinary Occurrences, ſo I will give you ſome examples. 
Is't not good Comedie to ſee rich men diſplay their pur- 
ple, brandiſh their rings, and bewray ſo much folly ? 
Bur the great vanity of all is, that they ſalute thoſe they 
meet by others mouthes, and account it agreat favour to 
vouch(aterhem alook. Others more venerable, and ex- 
peRting Adoration, are not to be ſaluted a far off, nor at-! 
terthe Perſian manner, bur are to be approach't with a 
lowv obeylance; And in faſhioning your addreſle before 
you come neer, you areto fignifie the humility of your 
mind, by the poſture of your body , and then are per- 
mitted to kiſſetheir breaſt or hand : which in thoſe who 
were never lo favoured, ſtirres 2 matrer of emulation, 
and regard, whileſt you, allche while, deliver your elfe 
oves to becoulen'd. Where I cannot but praiſe their 1n- 
humanity, tor not ſaluting us with their mouth. Much 
more ridicutous are thole their retainers, and clients, 
whoriſing at mid-night, ferch a Compaſſe, and walke 
about che Citty; and after all are excluded by the er- 
vants; and ſuffer themſelves to be called dogges, flarte- 
rers, and the like. The reward of their tedious Circuit , | 
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| is atroubleſome ſupper,and the cauſe of many milchiefes ; 
where eating much , and drinking morethen is fir, and 
ſpeaking many things not to be named, art laſt finding 
Gok and diſcontent they depart, either blaming their 

| eatertainment , or diſreſpe , or the baſeneſle of the 
invitation: Beſpewing the Lanes allo, and Allies, as 
they paſſe; or quarrelling in vile baudy-houſes , where- 
by moſt of them the next day are fain to keep their beds, 
and to ſend for Chirurgeons ; others, moſt abſurdly, 
ſcarcerefrain making viſits in their fickneſle. I,inthe mean 

time, hold cheſe whothus flatter, much more miſerable 
and loſt, then thoſe who are flattered: as being the 
principall authors of the others pride. For when they 
| admiretheir plenty , and extoll their wealth, andevery 
morning belet their doors , and intheir ordinary accolt- 
ments ſalute them as their Maſters, what muſt the others 
think of themſelves 2 Whereas, it by common agreement 
they would forbeare, though it were but a while, this 
voluntary ſervitude, do you not think the rich would 
comea begging to poor mens doors, and make ſuit to 
chem not to ler thei; Felicity I!e without ſpeRators, and 
witneſſes ? orthe bravery of their tables, and magnih- 
cence of their Buildings, to ſtand uſeleſſe and unregar- 
ded ? For none are ſo enamoured of their treaſures, 
as to thinkthemſelves therefore happy becauſe they have 
them, fince poſſeſſion would give little valueto ſtately 
palaces, Cheſts of Gold , and boards of Ivoric, were 
there not ſome body to admire them. 'Twere fit chere- 
fore, forthe Abatement of their eſtimation and power, 
ro encounter rich men with contempt ; ſince humouyging 
of them increaſes their folly. Butfor men unletter'd, and 
openly profeſſing ignorance, to doethus , may perhaps 
be choughttolerable. That which moſt deſerves a Satyre, 
| is, thatthoſe who make profefhon of Philoſophy, doe 
things yet more ridiculous. How think you , am 1 
nb inmy ſoule, when1ſee aman ofreverend years 
| | ming!e| 
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mingle himſelfe with a'troop of fAacrerers , and give his 
attendance to ſome great officer, and art ſupper to mix 
diſcourſe with other retainers , yerthe more taken notice 
of for his habits ſake * Though I tomack moſt thatthey 
change not their garb, as well as aall the other parts 
inthe Play. For as for thoſe things which paſſe at ſuch 
invitations, to which of the flatterers are they to be 
compared ? ' Doe they not eate with much leſſe modera. 
tion ? Are they not much more apparently drunk ? They 
alwaies riſelaſt, and ſtrive to carrie away more then 0- 
thers : And if chere be any one ofthem of a finer educa- 
tion, many times he will offer to ſing, Theſe things 
he obſerved as ridiculous, particularly alſo taxing thoſe 
who taughtPhiloſophy for reward , and fold vertue, as 
it were, inthe market ; —_— Schools ſhops, and 
ſhambles, and thinking it moſtreafonable, that he who { 
taught others to deſpiſe wealth, ſhould firſt render him» 
ſelfe above gaine : fince it was his owne ordinary courſe, 
not only to inſtruct thoſe who would learne gratis, but 
ifneed were to ſupply their wants outof his generous con- | 
tempt of riches; being ſo farre from coveting things | | 
which did not concernehim, as not to bend his cares to 
the prelervation of thoſe things which were his owne; 
for many years not once vouchſafeing to viſit a farme' 
which hc had neerthe City, For firſt, he trade queſtion 
whether he might call it his owne : proceeding 1 {uppoſe | 
by this diſtinction, that by natare we are not Lords of | 
| anything; butthar by law, and ſucceſhon, we obtain an | 
uncertain poſſeſſion, and uſe of things; and are for alittle 
time called owners; and when our ſet terme is expired, 
that then they paſle on to another, who bares that name. 
Many other exemplary things he had in him worthy of 
imitation; the plainneſle of his dier;, the moderarion of his 
exerciſe, the gravity of his perſon, the decency of his pp - 
rell, but above all the equall temper, and ſweetneſle of his 
behaviour. His manner was co admonith ſuchas reſorted | 
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co him, notto deferretheir amendment,(as many do; who 
ſec themſelves certain feaſts, and folemne umes, from 
whence to _beginne to leave off lying, and to do things 
which are honeſt) maintaining that the jimbracements 
of vertue ought ro be without delay. He alſo condem- 
ned thoſe Philoſophers very much, who placed the exer- 
ciſe of vertue in accuſtoming their young Schollers to the 
labours, and hardneſles which they were to reſiſt, com- 
manding them ſometimes to be bound , and whipt; 0- 
thers, ſomewhat moreelegant, uſed to cut prints in their 
fleſh with a raſour : whereas, ſaid he, 'twere much bercer 
co beget an hardineſſe andcourage in their ſoules firſt; that 
way of education being ſtill ro be preferred, which partly 
regards the minde, partly the body, partly the learners age, 
and former courle of breeding; it being a great faulke in 
Tutors to ta>ke their Schollces beyond their abilities ; 
fince many too hard ſet have died undertheir impoſitions. 
One I knew, laid he; who having taſted their cruell diſci- 
pline, at the firſt hearing of more rattonall diſcourſes (as 
if he had then come to himlelfe) irrecoverably forſook 
cthem,and lived ever after very contcntedly. Here he paſt 
on, and ſpeaking of other profefſians, atlaſt fell upon the 
diſturbances , and Juſtlings of the Citty ; not omit- 
ting the Theater, the horle-race, Horſemens ſtatues , 
names of great horſes, and the Crackes made of them 
in by-Corners. For, ſaid he, there is not a more uſu- 
all madneſlſe then that of Horſe-race ; whe:ewith alſo 
many who weare the countenance of vertue are infe- 
ed. Aﬀeerthis entring, as ir were, upon another Act 
of the play , he touche upon thoſe paſſages which fall 
out at tuneralls,and making of wills : Adding,moreover, 
chatthe Romans in all their lire rime uttered but one true 
word, meaning in their wills; ſo that the Teſtacor 
never enjoyes the benefit of his owne truth. I could nor 
refraine laughter, when he proceeded, and ſaid, the Ro- 


mans defired to have their ignorance buried with them, 
and 
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and yer proclaimed their ſtupidity by their wills; whileſt 
ſome command thole cloathes of beſt value worn b 

them in their lifetime to be burnt with them; Others 
leave ſo many ſervants to attend their graves; Others 
| give order for the crowning of their pillars with chap» 
lets; prolonging their folly beyondtheir funeralls; and lea- 
ving it toconjecture what they did alive, when they pro- 
vide for ſuch monuments after their death. For theſe are 
they, ſaid he, who buy only that meat which coſts moſt, 
who art their cntertainments drink wine with mufick , 
and Odours, who in the midſt of winter crown them- 
ſelves with roſes, which they prize from their unſcaſona- 
bleneſle, and ſcarcicy; diſdayning thoſe as ' worthleſle 
which are ofa timely and naturall growth. . Theſe are 
they who drink pertumes: where, by the way, he carp 
at thoſe who knevy not hoyy to order, and uſe their plea- 
ſures; but ſinned by the prepoſterous ſhuffling, and con- 
fuſion of them, ſuffering them utterly to trample upon 
and vvaſlte the foule; being according to that ſaying ofthe 
Tragedy, themſelves hurried beyond the mark. This 
he [aid, vvas a meere ſolceciſmein pleaſure, Imicating Mo- 
mu, believe, in his reprehenſion. For as he found fault 
vvich God for making aBu!l, and not placeing his hornes 
before his eycs; ſo he blamed thoſe vvho vvore Garlands, 
and knevv nor their right place; For, ſaid he, if they de- 
lightinthe Ayre, or ſent of violets, and roles, they ſhould 
vveare them juſt under their noles, as neer the place of 
breathingas may be, chat the ſmell may ſtrike. cheir ſenſe 
the ſtronglier, He laught alſoarthoſe vvho ſpent their 
ſtudics in the contrivance of curious entertainments ; 
affeRing unknovvn ſauces, and variety of diſhes, and pur. 
ting themſelves ro ſo much charge and trauble for the 
love of a ſhort tranſitory pleaſure, For he made it aclear 
caſe, that all thcir paines vverc laid out upon the bredth 
of four fingers, vvhich, ſaid he, is the meaſure of the lon- 


| geſt throat ; For they cannot enjoy the pleaſures of cheir 
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{ they are to tread. A thing in his judgment mu 


dainties before they cat them; nor differ they in-talte, 


though neverſo coſtly ,- from courſer fare after they have 
caten them, It remaines, then, chat after cheir great ſums, 
they bought meerly that ſhore pleaſure which chey took 
ia the paſſage and going down. And-they are juſtly 
puhiſhr, ſaid he, for their ignorance, who underſtand not 
thoſe true pleaſures which Philoſophy beſtowes on the 
induſtrious. He diſcourſtto me,allo,many things concer- 
niag Bathes :- How vainly they are frequented ; what 
afftonts are there offer'd; how ſome are carried thither 
on their ſervants ſhoulders, as itwere to their funeral. 
One thing ordinarily praRtiſed in che City , but moſt uſu- 
all in Bathes,he much inveighed againſt: Thar is,to have 
ſome ſervants go before ro warne them to look to their 
faocing , as they are to paſle over ſome hole, or by ſome 
place which jers out; moſt abfurd!y m—_— them how 
to be com- 

plained of that ſincethey did nordine or ſuppe with others 
mouthes or hands, nor hear vvith others eares,yer being in 
perfect ſenſe they ſhould imploy otherseyes toſec for them, 
and be guided by directions ſcarce fic to be given to men 
blind or lame; and this atrmid-day,in the open ſtreet, when 
as they themſelves have the managing of the ſtate. This and 
much more he briefly paſt over,and lo ended his diſcourſe. 
[ all rhe while likening to him like one entranced,and (til 
fearing heſhould give over. For he was no ſooner ſilent, but 
that befell me which happen'd to the people of Corcyra, 
Long fixtI.mine eyes upon him like one inchanted; Then 
ſuffering inmy ſelfe a great confuſion, and Tumult ,' firſt 


Ifel inco acold ſweat, nextlabouringto ſpeak, ſunk dovw, | 


and was unable: my: voice failed , and my tongue de- 
nied irs office):and ro-conclude, for want of other expreſ- 
fron, 1 felba'crying.' For his fifcourſe did not lightly 
raze my skinzor leavein me acaſuall impreſſion, but che 


 fhnokewas deep; and\trome, and his ſpeech fo righthyay- 


med; that; a#4may ſo fav, entred,andclett my very foule. 
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For if, under correQion, I may now paſle my judgment | 
of Philoſophicall diſcourſes, this is my opinion of them: 
The mind of every ingenious man islike a loft' delicate 
Butt; many Archers there are in the world, ' who carry 
quivers filled with diſcourſes of all ſorts, yetalldoe nor 
hicthe marke : But ſome drawing their Bow too hard, 
give too much forcetotheir Shafer, which flies home, in» 
deed, but ſtickes not ; but through roo much ſtrength 
paſſesthrough the Bucr,leaving a great gappe and wound 
inthe Soule. Others again on the contrary through the 
weakneſle of their Armes, and flackneſſe of their Bow, 
ſhoot not home; bur their Arrowes languiſhing intheir 
Aighr, fall down many times in the mid-way : Or if 
they chanceto reach themarke, they doe but ſuperficial- 2 
ly couch ir, and leave no impreffion; as not being dif 
charged wich might enough. Bur a good Archer in- 
deed, and like him I ſpoke of , will exatly- conſider | 
wherher the Buttbe nottooſoft, or too hard for his Ar- 
row : ( for there are ſome Markes notto be pierced ) 
andas he makes his diſcovery, dipping his Shaft {not in 
poyſan, like the Sezthians , norin harmfull juyces, like 
the Cretans, bur) in poignant, and ſoveraigne Medicines, 
he diſcharges ; allowing ſuch juſt aim to his ſhor, as to 
pierce and not paſſe through, but toremain and ſtick , 
till che vertue of the dart, diffuſing it ſelfe , over-ſpread 
and ſcaſon the whole mind. And this isthat which ar | 
once ſtirres the delight, and tearesof the hearers. As it 
then befellme , when felt his Balſam gently creep over 
my Soule. I applyedtherefore unto him that verſe : 
Still ſhoot, if unto men thy darts prove rayes. 

For as thoſe who hear a Phrygian Cornet winded, doe not 
alirunmad ; butthoſe onely whoare poſſeſt with rheir 
Goddeſſe , upon the ſound of the charme; fall into their 
former diſtraQtions : ſoall who hear Philoſophers doe nor 
depart aftoniſhe and wounded, but thoſe only berween 
whoſe Soules and Philoſophie,thereis ſome ſympathy and 
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21: Lucian, Whatreverend, admirable, Divine thiogs , 
my good friend, have you delivered ! who are ( now 1 
| contelle )-return'd'fyllotAmbrofia, and Myrtle : where- 
 forcall chexime of-your dilcourſe my Soule felr comme. 
tons £09, -.and I:npw grieve you have done fo foon ; 
and can-pſe your words and ſay, lam 'wounded. Nor 
 lait ſtirre your wonder : forthole, you know, who arc 
bicten by mad Dogges, run not only mad themſelves, 
bucif they in cheir tury bite- others, they whom they bite 
run mad too. . For.the rage conveying itſelfe with the 
wound, one infection begers another , and ſpreads at 
laſt intoa ſtream , and large ſucceſſion of madnefle. 

Philoſoph : Youconfeſle your ſelfe touchtthen ? 

Lucian. I doe, and requeſt you to finde out ſome 
common remedy for us both. 

Philojoph : We muſt docthenas Telephus did, 

Lucian, How's that? | 

Philoſeph: Aske our cure of him, who gave us our 
| wound, 


— — me a 


The Kings Fiſher, or a Diſcourſe of 


TRANSFORMATIONS, 


The Speakers, Chzrephon and Socrates. 
| HAREPHON. What ſound is this, Socrates, 


| which ſtrikes our cares from yonder promonto- 
ry, and Cliffe ? hark how ſweet tis: what mulicall crea- 
ture may this be ? 

| | Socrates. - A (ea-Fovvle, (harephon, call d the Kings» 
b: | aſher, wholy made up of Complaints, and woes, of 
| | whom there goes an ancient Fable. For.tisreported, thar 
| being once a Woman, #olus the Grzcians daughter, and 
that Jooſing her Husband (ex the Trachinian,deſcended 


of Heſpers the Eyening-ſtarre, a beatifull ſonne of a 
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brighe Father, when ſhe was yet a Girle, out of extreame | 


love, ſhe much lamented his death; Andthereupon, by 
che power of ſome God, was pur. into feathers; and hath 
ever {ince inthe ſhape of a Bird flown about the Sea in 
ſearch of him, 

Cherephon. A Kings-Fiſher call you her? 1 nevet 
heard her before; and therefore to me ſhe ſeemed ſome 
outlandiſh fowle. Truely ſhe fings in a very mourn- 
fulltune, pray \Socrates,vvhat manner of Bird is ir ? 

Socrates. Not great, (berephon, unleſſe ic be for the 
great honour ſhe hath received from the Gods for her 
loveto her husband. For all the while ſhe firs, though 
in the middeſt of winter, the world enjoyes Halcyon 
dajes,of a differcnt calmeneſle from other times, whereof 
this day is one.Sec you not hoy clear the Heayensare? and 
how the Sea without wave or billow , reſembles for 
ſmoothneſle amirrour, or Glaſſe. | 

(herephon. True. This is, indeed, a Halcyon day, and 
yeſterday was ſuch another. But for Gods ſaketell me, So- 
crates, may I give credit to what you ſaid, in the begin- 
ning, that women have been raiſed ourof Birds, or that 
Birds have been transform'd into women? lt ſounds to 
me alrogether impoſlible, 

Socrates. O my friend, (harephon, we are bur purblind 
Judges of whartis poflible, and impoſſible. For we pro« 
nounce according to the ignorant, faithlefſe, dull abiliries 
of men; And therefore, many things in themſelves cafic, 
ſeem rous difficult; and many things in themſelves attai- 
nable,ſeem to us not to be attained: And this befalls us 
lometimes through unexperience , ſometimes through the 
infancy of our mindes. For compared to the firſt cauſe 
every man,though never ſo old, is but a child; Andcom- 
pared to Aternity our whole life is but a childhood, and 
[panne, How then can they who know not the pows- 


er of the Gods diſcourſe of them, or preciſely tell whatis | 


poſlible,and what is ner? you ſaw the ſtorme,(herephon, 
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| aboutthreedaics ſince, whar lightnings, and Thunders, 


and tempeſtuous winds were there? ſome; man would 
tremble at the thought of them, fearing leaſt the whole 
world would have fallen to ruine: yer you ſee it ended 
ina wonderfull Calme, which laſts yer, Which, chen, 
think you is the harder, and more unlikely, to raiſe a ſtill 
neſſe out of a bluſtring tempeſt, and to caſt faire weather 
oyer the world, or to change the ſhape ofa Woman into 
the forme of a Bird ? we ſee children every day raiſe ſe- 
veall figures, and ſhapes,from wax or clay. Then cer- 
rainly to God, who is too great and excellent to be 
brought into Compariſon with our performances , all 
theſe things are molt familiar,and caſy. How much big. 
ger isthe Heaventhenyou,can youtell ? 

(herephon, No, Socrates, nor any manels: ſuch com- 
pariſons are not to be known, or taken meaſure of. 

Socrates, Well then. do we nor ſcethe vaſt diſpropor- 
tions of ſome men compared with others, and how they 
differ in their impotencies, or ſtrength ? what wondrous 
difference is there between a man of mature age, and a 
child five orten dayes old, both for their infirmity, and 


| Then, 


might; as alſo for all the Actions of life, whicher chey be 
the defence of thoſe our walls ſo often affaulced,or any o- 
ther performances cither of body or mind ? which things 
cannot Ry enter into the apprehenſion of a child? 

or grearneſle of rength,a grown man carries no 
proportion, or meaſure,to a child ; vvho vvith one hand 
canea(ily overcome millions ofthem. For naturally men 


are born of an age ar firſt altogether unexpert, and unti 
for ation. If then,one man ſo much excell another; hovy 
muchthe Gods excell us, they may conſider vvho have 
abilities for ſuch contemplations. lt vvill, cherefore, 1 
doubt not, ſeem credible ro moſt, that as much as the 
whole world excecds Secrates, and (Cherephon in ma- 
gnitude and ſpace , ſo much doe they exceed us in power 
and providence, and wildom. Many things, therefore, 
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tro you and me, and ſuch as we are, ſeem impoſſible, 
which to others are caſie. For ro winde a Cornet well 
tothoſe who cannot play, and toread or vvrite to thoſe 
who are ignorant of Grammar, ſhowes more impoſhble 
then tro make women of Birds, or Birds of women, Na- 
cure, ve ſee, finding in a Comb of Wax 4 ſhapeleſſe 
worme , without Legges or Feathers, gives it Winges, 
and feer, and enamelling it with great diverſity of fair 
coloures, produceth a Bee, the wiſe Archite& of Divine 
honey : out of dumb ſenſeleſle egges ſhe formes ſes 
verall ſortes offlying, walking, [wimining Creatures, aſs 
ſiſted (as 'tis thought) by the Sacred influence of the 
skice. | Wetherefore, poor mortalls and infants, who can 
neicher comprehend greatmatters, nor utderftand ſmall, 
butdoubr of moſt things, even of thoſe which. concern 
our ſelves,can ſay little concerning thepowerofthe immor.- 
tall Gods,or of their transformations of Kings-Fiſhers,:6r 
nightirigales. Onely asthe Glory: of the Fable hath bin 
Conveyed to me from my Anceſtors; 'ſ6 will I, co the 
praiſe of thy ſonges, O thou bird 'of-m1durning, coavey 
itto poſterity; and will often repeat thy vertuous love of 
thy Husband to my Wives Xantippe, and Mirto, not 


forgetting the honour beſtowed upon thee by the Gods: 


and doe you Cherephon, doethelike. 
(herephon. "Tis fit ſhould Socrates , fince all your 


words carry double perſwafions, -and are ableto inſtru 
both ſexes. | 


Socrates. - Now then, "tis time we bid che Kings- 
fiſher farewell, and returne into the: City. 
Cherephon. - *Tis ſo , *and therefote let us goe, 


Prome-. 
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Prometheus or Caucaſus. 


The ſpeakers, Mercury, Vulcan, Prometheus, 
Mercury. jock Yulcan, yonder's ( aucaſus, ro which 


wee areto nail this wretched Titan : let's 


| * . 
finde out ſome eminentplace , uncovered with Snow, 


where we maythe firmelier chain him, and where he 
may hang moſt open to paſſengers, 

Vulcax, You lay well Mercury : For if we chain him 
to ſome low place, neer the earth, his creatures, men, will 
come into his fuccour, andif we faſten him to the Hill- 
roppe he will not be ſeen below: wherefore, if you 
think fir, let's crucihe him here in the middle of the hill, 
which hangs over thus valley , and lethim ſtretch one 
Arme that way, andche other this. p 
+ Mercary. Tis well contrived , for here the Rock is 
ctaggie, and inacceſſþle, and inclining. to a precipice , 
andthe aſcent ſo aarrow, that you can hardly ſtand tip. 
toe; andevery Way ficteſt for his Croſle : make no. de- 
layes therefore Promecheus , but mount and ſuffer your 
ſclfe to befaſten'd, 

Prometheus. Yulcan, Mercury, pitty me, who with. 
out deſert am thus unfortunate, 

Mercury, Pity thee Prometheus ? why is't not enough 
for thee to be bound to Caucaſas, unleſle Jupiter doom, 
both us co the ſame-puniſhmeat, for diſobeying his De- 
cree ? Stretch forth thy right hand : unmanacle him 
Vulcan, and nail him, and be ſure cogive ſtrength to 
your Hammer. Now reach out thy other hand, that he 


| mayfaſtenthattoo : well done, An Eagle will fly hi-| 
| ther preſently, and will prey upon thy Liver , andthen 


thou wilt be fully rewarded for thy rare and moſt ingeai- 
ouspeece of work-manſhip. 
Prometheus. O Fapetus, Saturne , and mother Earth, 


vv hat 
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what tortures doel feel, who never offended or com- 
mitred fault. 

Mercury, Did'fſt thon never offend , Promethens ? 
Who at a diviſion of ſacrifices, did'ſt deale ſo unequally 
and deceitfully, and ſtealing the beſt for thy (elfe, left'ſt 
nothing for Jupiter but Bones cover'd with tat; As 1 re- 
member Heſiod tells the ſtory ſo: Next thou madeſt 
men, a moſt lie and fallacious creature; bur eſpecially 
women : But above allthou ſtoleſt Fire, the moſt pre- 
tioustreaſure of the Gods, and beſtowed'ſt ir upon men. 
And after all cheſe offences, can'lt thou ſay thou art cauſe. 
leſly faſten'd ? 

Prometheus, Methinks, Mercury, you as well as the 
Poet doe accuſe the innocent, when you charge me 
with things, for which if | had Juſtice done me, | ſhould 
be allowed a penſion. If therefore, your leaſure ſerve 
you, | willgladly wipe off your accuſations, by ſhow- 
ing how unjuſtly Jupiter hath given ſentence upon me. 
Doe you, in the mean time, being both eloquent of 
ſpeech, and skilfull inchelawes, make his defenceas if 
he held equall Scales, in doomingme to be here cruci- 
hed ncer the Caſpian ſtreights, upon this Caucaſus ; where 
| ama miſerable ſpeCtacleto all the Scythians. 

Mercury. Thou ſpendeſt wordes in vaine, Prome- 
theus, and tono purpole, yertlay on. For finceI amt 0» 
therwile enjoyn'd to tarry till the Eagle alight, and feed 
upon thy Liver, 'twill not be amiſfleto fill up the cime 
with liſtening to thy Sophiſtry , wherein chou art moſt 
expert, 

Prometheus, Firſt, then, Mercury, doe you aggravate 
your charge as much as you can ; and as well as you can 
defend your fathers juſtice, In the mean time, Yulcan, 
be you Judge between us. 

Pulcan. So help me, Jupiter, I will rather bethy ac- 
cuſcr, Doeyou remember how you ſtole my Fire, and 
lefr my Forge cold ? 


—_— 
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Prometheus, Dividethe accuſation berween youthen, 

and doe you ſay all you can againſt my Theft, let Mer- 
cury plead againſt my Creation of men , and diviſion of 
the ſacrifice: you ſeem to be both your Arts-maſters, 
and very ableto ſpeak. 
Palcan, Mercury ſhall ſpeak for mee, who am not 
| for your pleadings, and Law Caſes, but imploy my ſelfe 
aboutthe Anvill, and Forge. For he is an Orator , and 
hath ſtudied Rhetorick. 

Prometbens. 1 believe Merenry hath lirleco ſay againſt 

Theevery, and will not charge me with athing, where- 
of himſelfe is the Author, If you have, Mercury, 'tis time 
you produce your Acculation. 
| Mercury, It would askealong ſpeech, Prometheus and 
much preparation to repeate all your offences : Ir ſhall 
ſuffice meto recount onely their heads, Firſt, being per. 
mitted to caſt [_ots for a Sacrifice, you kept the- beſt for 
your lelfe, and cheated the King ; next, you made men, 
which was not fit; laſtly you ſtole Fire from us, and 
bore it to them: wherein, in my opinion, you did 
very indiſcreecly, tro provoke Jupiter, who is ſuch a 
friend to men, Now if you deny this, for your grea- 
ter convincement, twill be fit I enlarge my ſelfe , and 
try to make the truth of things yet plainer. If you 
confeſſc that you made a falſe Divihon of the Sacri- 
fice , and that you formed men , and ſtole Fire, my 
Accuſation will be full, and 1 ſhould bur wifle ro (ay 
more. 

Promethens. Whither you have not ſpoken rifles all 
this vvhile, vve ſhall ſee anon; I, ſince you think you 
| have made (uch a full accuſation, vvill firive , as vvell 
as I can, to diſſolve it: Firſt, then , lend me your at- 
tention concerning the Sacrifice, I call Heaven to wit- 
| | neſle whether 'in making my defcnce, | bluſh not 
for Jupiter, to think be ſhould be (o poor ſpirited, 


and whining, as for one ſmall Bone , which came 
ro 


— 
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to his ſhare, to ſend hicher ſo ancient a God, asI amyto be 
crucified ; not remembring of whart aſliſtance I have 
beento him, nor weighing how childiſh the ground of 
his diſpleaſure is, to be angry, and frer, becauſe he had not 
thegreater piece. Nor dol think, Mercury, that cheats of | 
Entertainment are to be remembred , but that all faults 
committed ar feaſts are to be reckon'd ſport; and that he 
was toleave his anger behind him at the Table. Bur to 
bury his hate cill the nextday, and to lay up a paſt injury, 
and keepirin freſh memory , is neither Kingly, norlike a 
GoJ. Forrake away from Banquets wit, breaking of 
Jeſts, putting of Tricks, Jeeres, Comicall abuſes, and 
laughter, and nothing will remaine but drunkenneſle, 
ſurfers and ſilence; Things dull and unpleaſant, and mil: 
becoming a Feaſt, 1, therefore, could not imagine Fupis 
ter could have remembred things the next day , much 
lefle have proved ſo Cholcrick, or taken matters ſo hay- 
nouſly, if in the diviſion of a little fleſh, one ſhould make 
ſport with him, and make triall whither he knew how to 
choolethe berter part. But put the worſt, Mercury, that 
gave him not he leſler picce, but deceived him of all; muſt 
he therefore (according to the proverb) bring heaven and 
earth rogether, and project feiters, Croſſes, whole moun- 
taines, and Eagles to devoure my liver * Look if ſuch 
proceedings as theſe do not betray great weakneſle, and 
poornefle of Spirit, and inclination to revenge. If he do 
thus for alittle beefe, what would he have done for the 
zolle of a whole Oxe > Mortall men deal much dilſcreer- 
lierin the hike caſes, thenſo ; who ſhould be proner to, 
wrath then the Gods. For never any yer crucified his 
Cook, for dipping his finger in the ſauce, and licking it, 
or for cutting a lice of beefe from the ſpit, and eating it : 
but rather pardon'd him , or if he were very angry, gave 
him only a cuffe on the eare,or a blow on the cheek. But 
never any was crucifhed for things of this light nature. 

And thus much be ſpoken concerning the flethz a matter | 
| * unworthy 
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unworthy of my defence, but much unworthier of his| 
complaint. Iproceed to ſpeak next of my workmanſhip, 
and Creation of men : which falling under a ewofold 
charge, 1 know nor, Mercury, of which you acuſe me 
moſt, whither becauſe it was not fit for mento be made 
at all, but ro have laine unformed, and the Earth to have 
remained unoccupied ; or becauſe they ſhould have 
been made otherwiſe, and of another ſhape, and Fi» 
gure. 1 ſhall eafily reply to both; and will firſt endea- 
vour to prove that rhe produQtion of men is no hurt or 
damm ageto the Gods; nextthat 'tis of much more conve- 
nience and adyantageto them, then that the earth ſhould 
lie deſolate, and unpeopled, whereby it will plainly ap- 
pear, Whither I have offended in my gracefull formation 
of men, the only creature of a divine and heavenly race. 
For the earth was a rude, ſhapeleſle thing, grown over 


| with thickets, and dark woods : the Gods had neicher 


Alcars, nor Temples, nor Images, nor ſtatues ; who arc 
now every where adored with much reverence. Ithere» 
fore ( for 'rwas ever my care to provide for the common, 
and to advance the honour of the Gods, and to project 
things of ornamentand beauty ) did caſt with my lelfe, 
whither I could do better then take a pecce of clay, and 
forme Creatures like us Gods, in vilage and figure. For 


this, methought, was wanting to our Divinitie; thatthere 
was not a contrary, or foyle, which ſet in Comparilon | 


with us ; might ſet off our feliciry : which nevertheleſſe 
was to be ſome morrall thing, though otherwiſe moſt in- 


genious,underſtanding,and ſenſible of the beſt things. Ar 


length, accordingto that ſaying ofthe Poet, mixing earth 
with water, and working it into a (oft mortar, I framed 
men, requeſting Pallas to alliſt me in my work. This is 
my great offence againſt the Gods: and how great my 
puniſhmenc is you ſee, only becauſe, forſooth, I raiſed 
creaturesour of Clay, and gave motion roa thing which 


before moved nor. And as if the Gods were the leſle 


Gods, 
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Gods, becauſe there are mortalls onearth, therefore ly. 
piter is thus diſpleaſed, thinking the number of the Gods 
diminiſh't by the production of men : unleſſe he be 
affraid leaſt they ſhould attempt a rebellion, and make 
watre upon the Gods, as the Giants did. *Tisplain then, 
Mercury, that there is no fault either in me, or my work- 
manſhip. If you can ſhow any though never ſo ſmall, F 
will be ſilent, and willthink I ſuffer delervedly. But that 
the Gods are hereby much benefitted, you may cafily 
learn, if you behold che Earth no longer untill 'd or unma. 
nured, but adorned with Cicies, Agricultures, and gene- 
rous plantations; the Sea navigated, Ilards inhabited ; 
Altars every where erected, ſacrifices offered , Temples 
and ſolemnities frequented, ſtreers fill'd with Fupiter, and 
markets with men. Had I made this Creature for my 
ſclfe only, I had bin the wealthieſt of all the Gads. Bur 1 
wrought for the publick, and for the reſt; eſpecially for 
Fupiter, Apollo,and you Mercury,vvhoſe Temples are every 
where to be ſeen, butnot one for Promecheus. Can you, 
then, atall perceive, that I haye conſidered my lelfe, and 
have diminiſhtortaken from the Common? Tell me, 
Mercury, can you think poſſeſſions defireable withour a 
ſpectarour; or any peece of workmanſhip pleaſant, or de- 
Iightfull rothe owner, if not ſeen and praiſed ? which I 
therefore ſay , becaule if men had not been made, the 
beauric of the Univerſe had lackt a witneſſe, and we 
ſhould have poſleſt riches neither admired by others, nor 
valued by our ſelves: Nor ſhould we have wherevvith- 
all ro comfort our ſelves, or underſtand hovy happy vve 
are, did yvenot lee others voide of our condition. Thus 
oreat things ſeem great by their compariſon vvith lefle. 


But you, vvho ought to have honoured me for this pu- 
blick ſervice, have revvatded my endcavours and Rudics 
vvith a Croſſe, Bur, fay you, there are great malefactors 
among them, Adulterers, Rebells, men that marry their 


{iſters,and plot againſt their parents. As ifthere vvere not 
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the like among us, and that heaven might not be accuſed 
as well as the Earth, for producing us. But, you will ſay, 
thereis a burden caſt upon us totake care of their affaires. 
For the ſame realon a ſhepheard may count it a Burden 
that he hath a flock, becaule he js troubled to look after it. 
Though, indeed, this very trouble be ſeafon'd with plea- 


-fure, and this care be delightfull in the exerciſe. Belides, 


how ſhould we ſpend our time, if there were none to 
buſie our providence ? Sit idle,and do nothing but drink 
Nectar, and ftuffe our ſelves with Ambroſia ? Burt that 
which vexes me moſt is, that you inveigh moſt againſt 
me for making women, and yet love them, and are ſtill 
deſcendingrothem, ſomerimes like Bulls, ſomctimes like 
Satyres, ſometimes like [wannes, and arecontent tomake 
them Goddeſſes. Bur, ſay you, 'twas fit men ſhould be 
made, but after another manner, and not hke us. Whar 
other patterne ſhould 1 propoſe to my ſelfe , then that 
which Iknew to be moſt excellent? unleſle] ſhould have 
made a witleſſe, beaſtly, ruſtick creature. Beſides, had 
they not been as they are, how ſhould they ſacrifice to us, 
or giveusdue honours* You, when you are invited co He- 
catombes, can ſaile ſometimes the whole length of the 
Ocean, to the faulcleſſe Ethiopians. But you crucihe the 
Author of your honours, and lacrifices. Andler this ſuffice 
ro be ſpokenconcerning men, [now paſſe on to the hay- 
nous fealch of fire. An ſwere me without delay inthe be- 
halfe of the Gods, have we loſt any fire ſince it came a 

mong men ? you cannot ſay we have; ſince tis the nature 
of this Element not to decreaſe by communication , nor 
is one flame extinguiſh't by the kindling of another. "Tis 
plain envy, then, to forbid the neceſlary uſe of thoſe 
things which take nothing from us ; whereas it becomes 
the Gods to be gratious, givers or good things, and free 
from all envic. But ſuppoſe I had ſtoln all your fire, and 
conveyed it to the Earth, | had not vvrong'd you much; 
foryou need ir not, being neither cold, nor accultomed to, 
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boyle your Ambroha, nor uſed to the ſupply of an Arti. 
ficiall light, bur to men fire is neceſlary, as for other uſes, 
ſo eſpecially ſor their ſacrifices; not able elſe toperfume 
yourtemples, orto ſend you up clouds of incenſe, or burne 
their oblationson your Altars. Beſides, 1 obſerveyou are 
much delighted wichtheir ſmoke,and much pleaſed with 
che ſmell, when a cloud of perfume aſcends ro heaven; 
you condemne then what you deſire. Laſtly I wonder 
youforbid northe Sun to ſhine, whoſe fire is much divi- 
ner, and hotter then mine ; orthat you blame him not for 
ſpending your creaſure. I have laid. If I have ſpoken 
amiſſe, 1would have you, Mercurie, and Vulcan, corre& 
or diſprove me, and will make a ſecond reply. 

Mercury. *Tis hard, Prometheus, to contend with ſo ge- 
nerous a Sophiſter. But you may be glad Iupiter heard you 
not, who doubtleſſe had ſent ſixteen Yultures todevoure 
your entrailes,ſo grievouſly have you accuſed himin your 
own defence.tmarvaile,being a prophet, you did not fore- 
ſee your puniſhment, 

Promethea. 1did, Mercury,and do alſo preſage that ere 
long a friend of yours ſhall come from Thebes, and ſhall 
ſhoot the eagle, which you ſay is to light uporime. 

Mercury. | wiſh to lee it,Prometbews,'andtharyou were 
releaft, and making merry with us again, but not dividing 
a ſacrifice. | 

Prometheus: Be confident I ſhall once more feaſt with 
You, and Iapiter for his no ſmall happinefſfe ſhall re- 
leaſe me. | 

Mercury, What mean you ? ſpeak clearly. 

Prometheus. You know Thetir, Mercury, But I for- 


| 


mea reward for my puniſhment. 
| Mercury. Do as you chink beſt Prometheus: let us de- 


| Prometheus fortheTheban Archer, you ſpake ofjcocomeanitd 
 eale you ofthe Fopyles tortuxes, 


SOM 


beareto ſay more, 'tis better ro keepthee ſecret, rillic bring | 
| parr, Yulcan, che Eagle is coming: expe&t you a while, | 
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| A Dialogue betweenPrometheus and Jupiter, 


Promet. TN Eleaſe menow, Tupiter, for I have been miſe- 
R rably tortured. 

Tupiter, Releaſe thee, ſaiſt thou, who deſerveſt more 
ſhackles, and that all Caucaſus ſhould be laid upon thy 
| head, and thatthy liver ſhould not only be gnawn by 
ſixteen Vultures, but thatthineeyes ſhould be digged out, 
for making luch Creatures as men, and women, and for 
ſealing fire? 1 forbeare ro mention the cheat you pur 
upon me, at the diviſion ct fleſh, allotting me bones cove- 
red with far,and keeping the beſt for your ſelfe. 

Prometheus. Burl have felt ſuthcient puniſhment, ha» 
ving thus loug been chained to (ancaſ»s, and fed an ea- 
gle , the cruelleſt ; and worlt of fowles, with my 
hver. | 
Tupiter, This is the leaſt part 'of what you ought to 
ſuffer. 

Prometheus. But you. ſhall not releaſe me gratis, Tupi. 
ter. I will reveale aſecret which much concernes you, 
| lupiter, You play the ſophiſter with me,Prometheus, 
| * Prometheus. What ſhall 1 get by ir? if 1 deceive you , 
| you khovy where ( aucaſus ſtands, and want no fetrers. 
| lupiter. Firſt rell me what ranſome you will give 
me ? o N 
Prometheus. If L tell you where you are nov going, | 
will you believe my other Divinations ? 

Inpiter. How canl chooſe? 
 .-- Prometheus. Youare going, then to lic vyith T hetis. 
| >: Jupiter. Well, and vvhat more ? hicherto you have 
| gueſt right. 2 | | 
$f” ' 7 WIT? FRO . : 
|  -2'Promethews.” 'HavE nothing: to do Tupiter, with that ſea 
| ' Gbddeſley For if ſhoconceive by thee, the child will juſt] 
deale with+thee, as thou dealſt with Saturne. 


| Iupiter, Not expell me my Kingdome, thope* 
& 2 Prometheus,| 
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ulation with her threatens as much. 
[upiter. Farewell Theris, then. Yulcan, Promethens,ſhall 
ſtrike off thy ſhackies, 
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A Dialogae between Jupiter and Cupid, 


Cupid. IF F 1 have offended pardon me, Tupiter, who am 
 yetachild and lack wir. 

Tapicer.Arcthou a child, Cupid, who art much older then 
[apetus? or being ſo aged and cunning as thou art, 
wouldft thou be thought a child becaule thou haſt nor a 
beard, or gray hayres* 

Cupid. As old as thou-. faiſt I am, wherein have 1 
wronged thee, thatthou goeſt abourto bind me? 

Tupicer. Conſider, thou Varler, if it be a {mallmatter to 
make methy paſtime; ſince there is nothing into which 
thou haſt nottransformed me, a Satyre, a Bull, a Showre 
of gold, a Swanne, an Eagle: and yer'never madeſt any 
woman love me againe; 'no not my own 'wife, But 1 
was ſtill faine ro Courtthem in borrovved ſhapes , and 
to diſguiſe my felfe. And thoſe who were enamoured 
ofa Bull, or Swanne, ifthey ſaw me in my likeneſle, dicd 
for feare. 

(Cupid. Andjuſtly, Forthy prelence, Iapiter,is roo glori- 
ous for mortalls, 

Iupiter. How come Branchus, and Hyacinthus, thento 
love Apollo? 

Cupid. But Daphne fled from him,for all his bright haice 
and ſmooth chinne. 1f, therefore, thou wouldſt be lo. 
ved, ſhake notthy target, and carry no lightning; Bur 
makethy ſelfe amiable, by letting thy locks on both ſides 
hang curled and encircled with a mitre; weare purple 
robes, golden ſhooes, and dance gracefully to the pipe, or 
flute, andthou ſhalt ſee more will follow thee, then fran- 


Prometheus. 1 wiſh he may not, Tapiter But your co. | 


| tick women Bacchus, F Iupiter | 


f 
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Fupiter. No more, Boy. 1 would not thus effeminate 
| my ſelfeto be beloved. 

Cupid, Then you muſt leave off wenching, upiter. 
"Tis no hard marrer. 

Tupiter. I will not, and yetI will enjoy withleſſetrou- 
ble; and ſo for thistime do letthee goe. 


—_— 
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eA Dialogue vetween Apollo and Yulcan. 


Vulcan. Af% have you-ſcen Maia's new born child, 
; what a-prerty infang 'cis, and ſmiles upon c- 
very body,and promiſes much to expectation? 
| Apollo, : Call you him an Infant, Hulcan, or imagine he 
will prove good, who for his: Jugling is elder then 1a- 

petus ? {| LAT | 
Vulcan; Whom. could he cheat, being bur newly 
born ? 21 991 12 

Apollo. Aske,;Neptune, whoſe Trident he ſtole, or 
Mars who loſt his ſword our of his ſcabbard ; .1 could 
tell you roo, how, he robb'd me of my bow and ar- 
rowes. | 
' . Fulcan,, One new born to dothis, ſcarce able to goe, 
and in his ſwadling clouts ? 
f .. Apollo.. Obſerve him, if ever he come to your ſhop 
Vulcan. 
| Vulcan. Hehath been here alreadic. 
| Apollo. And have you all your Tooles? none loſt ? 
| Pulcan, Not one, Apollo. 
| - Apollo, Bur ſearch diligently: | 
| .. Yulcang By Jove, | miſſe my tongs. | 
| -: Apollo, ' But you ſhall find them among his clouts. 
| * Pulcan.. Are his fingers ſo quick, as if he ſtudiedrheeve- 


ry.in the womb ? 


Apollo. 
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Apollo. Do you not marke how talkative and voluble 
heis? He will needs be our meſſenger. Yeſterday he 
call'd Cupid to him, and in wreſtling, 1 know not how, 
crip'd up his heeles. And while Yenus praiſed him, and 
would have hugg'd him for his vitory, he ſtole her gir- 
dle, whereat Inpiter laughing he filch'c his ſcepter. And 
had it10t been too heavy and fiery, had ſtolne his light- 
ning alſo. 

Vulcan. This is a nimbleyouth, indeed. 

Apollo, He isa Mulician too, 

Vulcan. How d' you know ? 

Apollo. He found a dead Tortoiſe ſome where, and 
made a Lute of it; fo ordering and diſpoling the pins, 
laying barres and covering them with a belly, chen ap» 
plying ſtrings, that he plaies molt harmoniouſly; evento 
my envy, who have alwaies exerciſed my harp. His 
mother layes he ſtayes notin heaven by night, but chat he 
may be nimming, goes down to hell, and pilfersthere 
to, Hevvas borne with wings, 'and hath made him. 
ſelfe a rodde,of ftrange force, wherewith he muſters ſouls, 
andleadsthe dead, 

Vilcan. Igaveithim in ſtead of aRarle. 

Apollo. And for recompence he ſtole your tongues, 

Vulcan. "Tis wellremembred. lle fetch them again; and 
ſecitIcan findethem, as you lay,amonge his Clouts. 


A TT I ITIIIIEIoe on. 


A Dialogue between Jupiter, and Vulcan. 


Vulcan. V Hat am TI todo now, Fupiter ? hereT am 
come at your command , and have 
brought an Axe ſharp enough to cleave a ſtone at a 
blow, 
Iupiter. "Tis well done,Yulcan, prychee ſtrike hard,and 
cleave my head aſunder, 


F 2 Wulcan. 
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Vulcan, D' youthink 1am mad ? ſpeak truely, there- | 
tore, what you will have me do. 

Jupiter, Divide my (cull, I ſay. If thou refuſe, thou 
ſhalr perceive this is nor the firlt rime I have been angry: 
ſtrike with all thy might, therefore, and make no delates; 
For | am ready to die with chetorments which whirle my 
head abour. 

Pulcan. Take heed Inpiter, I hurt you not, For my Axc 
is ſharp,and willnot ; like Lacina,be your midwife with- 
out blood. 

Iupiter. Strike boldly, Vulcan, I know what's fir. 

Pulcan. Againſt my will, then, fince you are not to be 
diſobeyed, have ar your f{cull. Whar's this? An armed 
wench? | blame you not Iepiter, for ſtorming , be- 
ing moleſted with ſuch a head Ache, and lodging in 
your braina Girle alive, and armed; your head was not a 
head, but a Camp. Look ſhe capers, and dances the Mara- 
chine, claſhes her buckler, and ſhakes her ſpeare, as if 


| ſhe were divinely poſſeſt, nay, which is more,thets grown 


handſome, and full Ratured of a ſuddaine; blew eyed, bur 
her helmetturnes that to beauty: wheretore Inpiter, as the 
reward of my midwiferie, let her be my wife. 

Iupiter, Thou doſtask impoſhibilities, Vulcan, ſhe re- 
ſolves to live a Virgin: how ever | will not be thy hinde- 
rance. 

Pulcan. "Tis all Idefire, leave the re{tto me. 1 will ra- 
viſh her away with me. 

Jupiter, Do if thou canſt; bur 1 know thou loveſt an 


| Impoſſible. 


—_— 
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A Dialogue Zetween Jupiter , Aſculapius 
and Hercules, 


Iupiter. Eaſe Zſculapivs, and Hercules,to quarrell like 
mortalls;ſuch diſcords misbecome the mee- 


| tings of the Gods. 


Hercules. Shall this quackſalver then, Tupiter, ſit downs 
beforc me? 

Z#ſculapins. Yes,Sir,being your better. 

Hercules, Wherein, good Thunderſtruck ? Becauſe Tu- 


piter for your knavery once ſlew you with lightning, and 


afterwards out of pitty reſtored you your immorta- 
lity ? 

' Bſculap Have you forgot, Hercules how you your ſelfe 
were burnt in Oeta, that you lay fire 1n my diſh ? 

Hercules, Lets compare the Actions of our lives; I am 
Tapiters Sonne, have undergone famous labours,vanquiſht 
monſters, and {ſubdued barbarous men:chou root-ſcraper, 
and Mountebank, able perchance to adminiſter Phylick 
to lick folke, art not famous for any manly perfor- 
mance, 

Zſculap. Tis true, Sir, I have only cured your ſcalds, 
when you came upto us halte burnt, and your body al- 
moſtturn'd to oinders by your Coate, and woodpile. Yet 


| tis ſomething tharl never was a ſerving-man, hke you; 
| and that | nevec ſpunne at a diſtaffe, as you did in Lydia, 


when you wore a ſcarlet perticoare , and ſufferd your 
miſtreſle Omphale to correct you with her golden {lipper , 
and that in a fir of madneſſe | ſlew not my wife , and 
children, 

Hercules, Stoppe your fowle language, Sir, or your 
immorality ſhall not {ſecure you, forl will caſt you down 
headlong from heaven, and daſh out your braines ſo as 
Phzbus ſhall not curethem. 

Tapiter. 
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' the Thractans ; bur: went againſt the Indians, with his 


' panegyrick of his invention of Grapes,and wine. Though 


Iupiter. Give over, 1ſay, and diſturb nor the feaſt , or 
[will baniſh you both from the Table, Tis fic, Her 
cules, Zſcnlapins ſhould fic before you, who died before 


YOu, 


A Dialogue berween Juno and upiter. 


Fano, T {ſhould bluſh , Fupiter, ro have ſuch a Sonne, lo 
effteminate and loſt in wine: who veares a Mi- 
ter , lies with mad women , more womaniſh then they ; 
dances after Timbrels, Pipes, and Cimbales; and relembles 
every body more then you his Father. 
Tubiter. This Miter-wearer, and wencher, 1uno, not 
only ſubdued Lydia,and the Inhabitants of Tmolus, as alfo 


temale Army, took their Elephants, pofleſt their Coun- 
trey, and brought away thei: King,vvho madereliſtance, 
captive. And allthis he did revelling and dancing, and | 
carrying roddes twined with [vye, "and drunk , as you 
fay, and beſide himfelfe. But choſe who reviled him, or 
blaſphemed his rites, either he -puniſh t with ſhackles of | 
Vines, or cauſed to bedilmembred, by their mothers, like 
Fawnes. Are notthoſe valiant Acts, and worthy of me 
his Father? Nor let it be any diſparagement that he 
mingled Maskes and Revellings with his Conquelts; Bur 
rather conſider what he would do ſober, who can do 


thus drunk. 
Inzo. Me thinks, Husband, you ſhould have made a} 


you lee how menreele when they are drunk, and incline 
ro quarrels, and torgetthemlelves intheir drink. and how 
that [carizs,to whom he firſt raughttheule of Vines, was 
kill'd by his Companions, and laine with pitch-forkes. 
Jupiter. This is nothing to the purpole : Forts nor 
Wine, or Bacchus which dothis, bur the excelle of _ 
anc 
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and drink takenin beyond fit meaſure. But wholoever 
driakes moderately is cheered,and madethe merrier. And 
as for [carius it wrought not ſo upon any of his Compas- 
ny. Bur you ſhow your jealouſie, Juno, and ſpleen to Se- 
mele, when you accule Bacchus of thoſe things which are 
molt commendable. 


Om es c_— MMC 
—— 


A Dialoone between Venus and Cupid, 


Venus, V Vi Love, doſt thou Conquer all the 0- 

ther Gods, Iove, Neptune, Afollo, Tun, 
and me thy mother, and ſpare Minerva, rowards whom 
thy Torch is flameleſle, thy quiver empry, thou without a 
Bow,and unable ro ſhoot *? | 

Cupid. I am afraid of her, mother, ſhe is ſo terrible, of 
{uch a ſterne countenance, and of ſuch a manly grimneſle; 
{>chat when I draw my bow, and aime at her, ſhe ſhakes 
her plume,and ſoaſtonithes me,tharl begintocremble,and 
my arrovv drops out of my hand. 

Venus, Is not Mars more teriible ? and yet thou haſt 
diſarm'd and conquer'd him. 

(pid. He willingly meers my ſhafts, and invites them, 
Mother; but Mmeyya perpetually frownes. '1 once una- 
wares brought my Torch neer her. If you approachime, 
quorth ſhe, by my Father, ile thruſt you through with my 
javelin, orrake you by the legge, and hurle you down to 
hell, or peece-meale you. Many ſuch threats came from | 
her, Beſides ſhe looks hery , and weares on her Breſt a 
Gorgons head, hair'd with ſnakes, which much affrights 
me, and makes merun away atthe ſight. 

Venus. Thou faiſt thon feareft Minerva, and her Gar» 
goon, But feareſt nor Toves lightning, But how come the 
Muſes impenetrable, and beyond your ſhafts? Do 
they ſhake their Creſts roo, and weare their Gor- 
gons, 
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| Cupid. Thele lreverence, mother, for they are venerable, 
and are allwaies buſted in contemplations, or ſongs; ſo 
that many times I frequent their company, taken with 
their Mulick, 

| Yenas, You ſpare theſe, then, becauſe of their Gravity; 
| but why wound you not Diana? 

\ Cupid. To latisfe you in a word, [ can never find her 
but alwaies wandring in mountaines. Beſides, ſhe loyes 
a Cupid of her own already. 

| Venus, What Cupid * my Boy. 

Cupid. Marry, to hunt, and ſhoot wild beaſts, Rtzooes | 
and Fawnes; which is her whole ſtudy. But as tor her | 
brother, choug': he be an Archer, and ſhoot well.. 

Venus. Yet thou,my Boy,halt ihot him often, 


— w— .— 


A Dialogue betveen Mars, and Mercury. 


Mars. Id you heare, Mercury , what proud, abſurd 
threats fell from (upiter * 1, laid He, it :r 
leale me , will let down a chain from Heaven , zr 
which, pull you never ſo hard, you ſhall never draw 
me down : Bur if 1 lift co pluck, 1 will not only draw 
you;butthe Earth,and Seaaloft,with many che like brags, 
which you heard as well as 1. For my part I ſhould nur 
denic him to be ſuperiour, and ſtronger then any one: 
Burt chat ſingly he ſhould excell ſo many, as that we 
ſhould nor be able ro weigh againſt him, though we 
= the Earth and Sea into our (cale, is palt my be- 
icfe, | 
Mercury, Good words, Mars , tis not ſafe to ſpeak 
thus; leaſt your perulancie procure your punithment. 
Mars. D'you think, | would ſpeak thusto any but your 
ſelfe, whom | know to be no teltale. "Twas not in 
my power to conceale from thee, hovv ridiculous, me- 


| thought his threatning was. For | remembred, how not 
Jong | 
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long lince, when Neptune, Juno, and Pallas , being bur 
three, conſpired to impriſon, and caſt him into chaines, 
how feartully he varied himſelfe through all ſhapes: 
And if Thetis out of pirty, had not call 'd that hundred 
handed Bziarens to his aide, they had bound him for all 
his Thunder and Lightning. 

Mercury. No more, Mars : 'tis neither ſafe for youto 
talke thus, nor meto heare. 


A Dialogue between Jupiter and the Sun, 


Iupiter. JJ Hat haſtthou done, thou moſt wicked of 

all the Titans ? who haſt utterly ruined the 
world by truſting thy Chariotto a witleſle boy, who| 
hath burnt ſome things by falling roo neere the Earth, 
and ſtarved others with cold, by with-drawing their Fire 
from them; Andin a word hath left nothing undiſturb- 
ed, and undiſorder'd. So that had not1, beholding his 
Carreers, Thunder-ſtruck him, nota man had bin lctr. 
And this skilfull Coachman and Driver, was of your 
(cnding forth. 

Sun, | wasto blame, Tupiter ; yetpray be not angry, 
fince I was over-borne by my Sonnes importunity. A: | 
las how could l foreſee the miſchiefe which followed. 

Tupiter: Didyou not know what skill yourplace re- 
quires ? And that upon the leaſt aberration of your | 
Wheeles all periſhes?You knewv norneitherthe fierceneſle 

of your Horles, and thatthey areto be hard reyned, For 

give them Bridle , they preſently alter courſe; juſt as 
they hurried him ſometimes to the left hand, ſometimes 
tothe right, ſometimes quite contrary, now up, now 
downe, as they liſt chemſelves, he not knowing how 
to managethem. 

Sun, I knew all chis, and withſtood him a good 
while, and denied him my Teem. Bur when he joy- 
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ned tearesto his petition, 8&Clymene his Mother with hirg, 
}ſerhim faſt in the Box, and caught him how to drive, | 
relling him how high he was to mount, and how low 
he was to fall ; as alſo how to reyne his horſes ,andcurbe 
their furies- |. rold him alſo the danger ſhould he drive 
wrong : Bur he, child as he was, having mounted ſo 
much fire , and beholding ſuch a vaſt dungeon beneath 
him, could not chooſe but be amazed; whiteſt the horſes 
miſſing their uſuall driver deſpiſed the Boy, and fell a 
wandring, and wrought all this miſchicfe. He letting go 
the reynes, and fearfull, I believe, to fall, rooke hold of 
the Chariot: but he hath ſuffer'd already, and my ſorrow 
Tapiter is puniſhmentenongh for me. 

Iupiter. Enough for ſuch an atrempt?* Well, I pardon 
you for once ; Bur offend ſo againe, and ſend forth ſuch 
another Deputy , and you ſhall feele how much horer 
my lightning is than your fire. Let his ſiſters alſo bury 
him neere the Po, where he fell, and let them be turn'd 
into Poplars, and weep Amber over him . Beit your bu- 
ſineſſe to mend your Chariot, ( for the Axle is broken, 
and one of the wheeles is crackt ) and having coupled 
your horſes againe drive your lelfe : and remember this 
Accident, 


A 


A Dialogue between a Cyclops and Neptune. 


Cyclops. Father, how am I ſerv d by my wicked 
Gueſt, who firſt made me drunke, then al- 

ſauſting me in my ſleep put our my eye ! 

Neptune. Who waſ't that dared this Polyphemus ? 

Cyclops. Firſt he ſaid his name was No-body, but after 
his eſcape, when he was out of ſhot , he call'd himlclfe 
Vlyſſes. 

Neptune. I know who you meane; he lives at Tthaca, 
and ſailed now from Troy . But how could he attempt 
this, being ſuch a Coward * Cyclops. 
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Cyclops. Coming home from my flock, I found agreat 
Troop in my Cave, in all likelyhood lurking to ſteale my 
ſheep : whereupon | bolted my doore, made of a huge 
rocke, and kindled a fire. No ſooner beganthe wood, 
which | brought from the mountaine, to. caſt a lame,bur 
they prepared to hide themſelves. Burt I apprehending 
ſome of them , devour'd them as thieves. In the meane 
time that ſubcle Companion, No-Body, or Ylyſſes , which 
you will, gave me a venemous potion to drinke , very 
{weet and fragrant , but moſt treacherous, and turbulent 
in operation. For | had no ſooner drunk, but me-thovghe 
my Cave went round , and | was no longer my ſelte , 
and art laſt fell into a deep ſleep : he ſharpening a Barre 
and ſtirring the fire, put our my eye, and ever, ſince, Ne 
ptune,l have been blinde. | 

Neptune- You lep't ſoundly,my ſonne, that the loſſe 
of your ſight could not rowſe you. But how ſcap't /lyſces? 
Me-thinkes he ſhould not beable to roll away the rocke 
from the doore . 

([yclops. I removed it, that I mightrhe eaſier catch him 
going our. And planting my ſelfe atthe hole, I gropt with 
my hands, letting onely my ſheep paſſe, remitting my bu- 
fineſſe ro my Ramme. 

Neptune. Now 1 know his Device : he paſt under 
thee amongthem unperceived.But me-thinkes you might 
have calld in other Cyclops. 

(yclops. 1 did,and they came, and ask't me the traytors 
name. And when 1 told them, No-Body, they thought me 
madde and departed : and ſo the Caitifte coſen'd mee 
with a falſe name. But that which grieves me moſt is, 
that upbraiding me with my hurt, he told me my Father 
Neptuneſhould notcure me . 

Neptune. Take courage,ſonne, I will revengethee. And 
and he ſhall know, that though I cannot heale eyes bored 
our,yet tis in my povver to ſave or drown thoſe that ſayle, 
Heis yet at Sea. 
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A Dialozue between Alpheus and Neptune. 


Ne Hart's the reaſon, Alphens , that of all 

the rivers which fall inco the Sea, you 
onely, contrary to the courſes of the reſt , grow not ſale, 
nor mingle waters,or diffule your ſelf, but gliding through 
the Occan preſerve your ſtreame freſh, untainted, and 
pure; in ſome places, | know not how, diving like a ſea 
pyc,or Heron,andrifing againein other places,and ſhowy. 
ing your ſelfe ? 

Alpheus,Thele are love tricks, Neptune;Therefore blame 
me not, you haveloved in your time. 

Neptune. Iſt a woman you love, Alpheus,or a Nymph, 
or ſome (ca Goddeſle ? 

Alpheus. None of theſe Neptune, but a Fountaine. 

Neptune. Where ſprings it ? 

Alpheus.In the Iſland of Sicily , they call it Arethaſa. 

Neptune. know it : believe mee , Alphews, you have 
not made an unlovely choyce. 'Tis a clearc ſpring, and 
flowes in a pure Chryſtall ; and receives thus much or- 
nament from the pibbles among which ic riſes , rhat it 
ſhowes like a poole of filver over them, 

Alpheus, I ſee you know ir, Neptune ;"To it am 1 now 
going. | 

Neptune. Goe; and be happy in your love : but firſt 
tell me one thing, where did you ſee Hrethuſa, you being 
att Arcadian, and (he riſing neere Syracuſe ? 

Alphens. You hinder my journcy, Neptune,by your im- 
pertinent queſtions. 

Neptune. You ſay well; paſſe onto your beloved; and 
when you riſe againe from the Sea, mingle with your 
fountainein one Channell ,and become one Streame. 


A 
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; Polypas ; nor underſtand the transformation of thar fiſh. 


Paradoxec much unlikelier, 
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A Dialogue betweene Menelaus and Proteus} 


Menelaus, FP Hat you ſhould be converted into water, 

Protews, is notincredible, for you are a Sea 
God, or into atree,may be borne withall, or ſometimes 
into a Lyon, is not utterly beyond belicfe: But how, 


fame, is a thing which I admire, but believe not. 

Proteus, Marvaile not, Menelas, for all thoſe changes I 
under-goe. ; 

Menelaus, 1 have ſeen you. Bur, then, me-thought ( as 
I may lay to you) you jugled onely by drawing falſe 
preſencments over your tricks , and caſting a miſt before 
your ſpeCtators eyes; not that you truly were what you 
appeared. 

Proteus. What jugling could there be in things ſo plain- 
ly done? Have not-you ſeene with your eyes open into 
how many ſhapes I have transformed my lelfe? If you 
will not believe chat ſenſe, but will ſtill thinke you ſaw a 
deluſion, or ſome Aery appearance caſt before you,when 
| next turne my ſelfe into fire, apply, generous Sir, your 
ſenſe of touch to me, and then you will perceive whe- 
ther I betrue fire, or fre in ſhow. 

Menelaus, That would be no ſafe triall, Proteus. 
| Proteus. In my opinion, Menelaus , you never ſaw a 


Menelaus, A Polypus I have ſeen, but would gladly learn 
it's transformation from you. 

Proteus, To whatſoever rock it faſtens, or ſpreads its 
fianes, it becomes like, and throwing off its owne, al- 
ſumes the colour of the ſtone; thereby lying concealed 
from fiſhermen, not ar all differing, or varying in appea- 
rance from the rocke, 


Menelaus. So the report goes: but yours, Proteus, is a 


living in the Ocean, you can transforme your ſelfe into a |. 
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Proteus. 1 know not, Menelaus,whom you will believe, | 
who will not believe your owne eyes. 

Menelaus.l ſaw whatl ſaw; yet 'tis a thing to me pro- 
digious,how you ſhould become fire and water. 


A Dialogue berweene Neptune , anda Dolphin. 


ns t wel done of you Dolphins , that you arc 
ſuch friendsto men. For herctofore you car- 
rycd the ſon of Inus aſhore the 1thmus , after he and his 
mother were calt downe from the Scironian Cliffe; now 
thou haſt wafted a Muſlltian of Methymna, over to Tena- 
r«5, keeping his Furniture,and Harp, and haſt not ſuffer'd 
him to periſh by the Saylers. 

Dolpbin. Wonder not , Neptune, that we ſuccour men 
thus; we of Men were made Fiſhes, 

Neptune. 'Tisa thing | blame Bacchus for, that having 
overcome you in a Sea hight, he transform'd you;whereas 
it had beene enough to have taken youpriloners, and to 
have ſubdued you as he did others. But how, good 
Dolphin, came Arion to be thus endangered ? 

Dolpbin. Periander ( as1 imagine) delighted with his 
Skill ſent for him ofcen. He being enrich'c by the King, 
delired to ſaile home to Methymna , to ſhow his riches, 
ſhipping himſelfe with a crue of Pyrates , who knew 
he carryed much gold and filver about him : when 
they came about the middle of the Arches, the Saylers 
conſpired againſt him . Well, quoth he ( for I heard all 
ſwimming neerc the Ship ) ſince you intend to kill me, 
permit me in my braveſt furniture to play mine owne 
funerall Elegie, and voluntarily to caſt my lelfe into the 
Sea, They conſented. And hertaking hisrobe, and playing 
moſt raviſhingly,caſt himſelfe over-board, with a purpole 
rodrowne himlelfe. But] receiving him, and getting him 


on my back (wam with him to the Promonrory. 
| Neptune. 
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Neptune, I applaud your loye ro Muſicke ; "Twas a fit 
reward for your Attention, 


—_—_— 


—_— 


A Dialogne between Diogenes and Pollux, 


_— Charge you, Pollux , aſſoone as you are riſen 
(for to morrow I perceive "tis your courle to 
returneto life)that if you ſee Menippus the dogge,(whom 
you ſhall find inthe Schooles at ( orinth, or in the Lycaum 
at Athens, laughing at Philoſophers wrangling with one 
another, ) you tell him , that if he have laught enough ar 
che paſſages of the upper world, 1 defire him to come 
downe into the Lower; where he ſhall have much more 
to laugh at. Forthere our proceedings, which he laughs 
at, are doubtfull ro him, and he meers with this freq uent 
obje&ion, Who knowes whatſhall befall us after the end 
ofthis Life. Bur here tell him, he ſhall never wanc ſport, 
Bur laugh as I do, as often 1 fſce rich men, great Officers, 
and Tyrants humble and unreſpeRed, and not to be di- 
ſtinguiſhe but by their unmanly degenerous howlings, 
at the remembrance of their life paſt. Tell him this,and 
bid him bring a knapſacke with him fil'd with beanes, 
and a ſupper ( if he can find one) made for Hecate in 
ſome croſle way, or an egge, left after a luſtration,or the 
like, 
| Pollux, Ile deliver your Meſlage, Diogenes ; But for my 
better knowledge of him , what kind of man il't? 
Diogenes. A little, crabbed, old man, encliningto bald- 
neſle ; wearing atorne Gowne, pervious co all winds, 
and varied with patches of ſeyerall colours. He alwayes 
laughs, eſpecially ar ſelf-conceited Philoſophers. 
Pollux, *T will be eafte to find one of this Character, 
Diogenes, Will you carry a Meſlage from mee to thoſe 
arrogant Philoſophers too ? 
Pollux,Speak your Errand,itſhall notbe any trouble to 
ſerve you, Diogenes. 


| 
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Diogenes. In ſhort,then,Counſell them to trifle no lon- 
ger, nor rodiſpute of wholes, nor caſt one another inco 
Dilemma's or horned lyllogiſmes, nor give forme and 
mood to Crocodiles, nor breed their minds to (uch drie 
barren ſtudies, 

Pollux. But they will ſay I am ignorant and unbred 
thus to condemne their wiſdome. 

; Diogenes. Bid 'em,chen, from me Live ſcornd. 

Pollux. So much I ſhall tell them. 

» Diogenes, \Say to Rich meninmy name, Why ye fooles 
\ do yourreaſure up your gold ? and why do you torment 
yourſelves, by counting your uſe money, andaying talent 
cotalent,vwwho are ſhortly ro come hither bur with a penny 
fare in your mouth * 

Pollux. I ſhall tell them this alſo. 

| Diogenes, Tell the ſpruce Gallants, and HeRors, Me. 
gillus che Coriathian,] mean, and Damoxenus the Wraſtler, 
thathere is nouſc of golden haire, black cyes,or red cheeks; 
or of bigge ſineves, or ſtrong ſhoulders. 
Pollux. It ſhall not. be burdenſome to deliver this 
alſo. \ 

Diogenes. Bid the poor who are many, driven from 
their eſtates, and groaning under their wants that they nei- 
ther weep nor howle, butthar they conſider the equality 
of this placc,and thar they ſhall ſee the richeſt here as poor 
as they. And it you think fictell the Lacedemonians, that 
they are grown looſe andeffeminare. | 

Pollux. Pray excuſe me for the carriage of your mel: j 
ſageto my Countreymen, Diogenes; your errands tothereſt 
{ { will deliver. 

Diogenes, Leaverhem out, then,if you think good; and 


convey my ſpeeches to the reſt. 


| 


Pluto. 
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Pluto,or a Complaint againſt Menippus, 


The Speakers, Croz\us, Pluto, Menippus , 
Midas, Sardanapalus. 


__ not poſſible for us to endure, Pluto, this in- | 
ſufferable Barker Menippus to be of our com- 
pany. Therefore remove him hence, or we will depart 
ſome where clle. 
Plito.Whar hurt can hedo to you, being dead as you are? | 

(reſus, When we howl, and figh at the memory of 
our pleaſures inthe other world, Midas of his gold, Sarda- 
napalus of his Luxury,l of my treaſures; he laughs and up. 
braides us, caliing us (laves, and bale villains: ſometimes 
he drowns our howlings with finging, and in a word he 
is very troubleſome, 

Pluto. What ſay you to this, Menippus ? 

Menippus. Tis all true, Thele men [hate as degenerous 
and loſt; who think it notenough to have lived wickedly, 
but remember and dwell upon the thought of thole 
things above. Therefore | delight to plague them with 
themſelves. 

Pluto, But you doil); for they lament no ſmall loſles. 

Menippus. Are you mad too, Pluto, that you approve 
their whinings * | 

Fluto. No, Sir. Butl would not have you divide your 
ſelves. 

Menippus.Know this , O ye worſtof Lydians, Phrygians 
and Aſſyrians,that I will never leave you; but whercſoever 
you go | will follow, vexing you, and ſinging, and 
laughing. 

Creſus. Is not this plaine Contutnetie.2 

Menippus. No. That was contumelie which you uſu- 
ally practiced, (| uffering your ſelves to be adored, and abu- 
ling free people; not at all remembring your _ 

H itie | 
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litie : wherefore hovvie, novy you have loſt all. 
Creſus. Where are my rich and Numerous pollcl- 
ſions ? 
Midas. Hovy much gold dol miſle ? 
Sardanapalus. And Ihovv much pleaſure ? 


| 


Menippus. So,this I like: vveep on, Ile joyne vvith you, 
and fingthe old ſentence, Anow thy ſelfe, A fic dittic ro be 
mingled vvith your mournings. 


ens _ 


m—_—_— ———— 


A Dialogue between Pluto and Mercury, 


Pluto. NO you know old Eucrates the uſurer, who has 
[) not one child, bur five thouſand Gapers 
after his cſtate 2 | 

Mercury: The Sicyonian you mean,what of him ? 

Placo. Lethim live, Mercury, ninety yeers more to the 
ninety he hath lived allready, and longer if it be poſſible. 
Bur fetch hither his flatterers, young (harinus, and Damon, 
and the reſt. | 

Mercury. T hat would ſhew very prepoſterous. 


neſtly for his death, bur that they may enjoy his eſtate ? 


when they with his Death, they groſſcly obſerve, and 
Court him; And whea he is lick, all men know what 
they delize, yer they vow ſacrifices for his recovery, In, 


let him be immortal, andler them die firſt, and loofe their 


gapings.. . 
Mercury. Well , being ſuch knaves their puniſhmenc 


| ſhall be ridiculous; Bur mcthinks helures them on pretty 


handſomly,and feeds them with hopes, allwaies.difſem. 
bling, as if he were about to die, when he is much luſtier 
then his Flatterers. Theyin che meantime dividing thein- 
hericance amongthem, are fed vviththe Image of a Phan- 


Pluto. Rather very juſt.. For why do they pray ſoear- | 


Bur that which is yet moſt baſe, is that at that very time | 


a word, they have ſeverall wayes of flattery. V\ herefore | 


taſtick happineſſe: Pluto. 


ts 
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Pluto. Let him therefore, like Iolaus, caſt off his old 
age, and grovv young again, Burlet them inthe midd't 
of their hopes, be ſnatch avvay as it vvere in a golden 
dream,and like evill men die evill deaths. 

Mercury. Enough Pluto. I vvill ſend them to you one 
after another. .I think they are ſeaven. 

Pluto. Call forth their ſouls, Mercury, and let him ſend 
them every one hither before him: bur let him of an old 
man become a youth. 


— - - 


A Dialogue between Terplion, and Pluto. 


Terpſion. JS this Juſtice, Plato, that I ſhould die, who am 
but thirty yeers old, and that Thacritus , who 
is almoſt an hundred, ſhould live ? 

Pluto. Great Juſtice, Terpſion, For though he lives, yer 
he wiſhes none of his friends dead, whereas you all the 
time you lived, laid nets for his eſtate. | 

Terpſ.on, Was tnot fir, being an old man, and nolonger 
able to uſe his riches, he ſhould dic, and leayc them to 
thoſe that are younger ? | 

Pluto, You make new lawes, Terpſion, that when a 
man can no longer uſe his riches with pleaſure, he ought to 
die. Fate and Nature decree otherwile. 
| Terp/ion. 1 accuſethem, therefore, ofdiſorder. For the 
' buſineſſe oughtrorun in this ſucceſſion: The moſt aged 
to die firſt, then thoſe who are next in years; And not to 
be inverted, or he to live whois decrepic, hath butthree 
reeth left, ſcarce ſees, is ſupported by four ſervanrs, diſtills 
at noſe, hath eyes filled with rheume, hath loſt all ſenſe of 
pleaſure, and is laught at by boyes as aliving lepulchre , 
and the moſt beaurifall, and luſtieſt young men to die. 
Thisis to makeriversrun backwards, Ar leaſt 'twere fit 
we knew the date of old mens lives, that they might not 
coulen us as they do. But now the old Proverb is brought 

topaſle,the Cart leads the Oxe. H 2 Pluto. > 
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| 4: Pluto, Theſe things are wilelier carried, Terp/ion, rhen 
you are aware-of. For what ailes youhat you yawpe 
| afcer ocher. mens fortunes,andenflaveyour ſelves to child- 
| lefſe old men ? youdo, therefore, but make your ſelves 
| ridiculous,and they bury you firſt; which co many is mrt- 
ter of great pleaſure; for juſt as you pray'd for their 
deaths; 16 miich delight is it co others to have you die firſt, 
For you have introduced a new Art, to make loveto old 
women, and old men, eſpecially to thoſe who haveno 
children,negleRingihoſle that have; whileſt many of thole 
who are courted by you , well acquainted with your 
aimes , if they chance to have children, pretend to hare 
them,thatthey may have obſervers. At length thoſe who 
had for along time waſted chemſelves in gitts, are ſhur our 
efthe will, and the:ſonne, as there is good reaſon, cnjoyes 
all: chereſt cheated of their hopes gnaſh theirteeth, 
'*'Terpſion.. You ſpeaktruth.. Thacritw hathalmoſtquite 
caten my eftare; ' {till making 'me believe he would die. 
| And as often asI came to vifit him, he would groan, 
| and ſob inwardly, and counterfeit a noiſe like an abor- 
F tive chick inthe ſhell; wheretore by how much the nee- 
| rerl thought him to his grave, ſo many gifts the more did 
| t fend him ; leaſt his other flatterers ſhould exceed me in 
| 'preſents: many nights have my cares taken my fleep 
| from me, numbring and diſpoſing my fortunes. And in- 
| | deed care ; and watching were the cauſes of my death : 
| whileſt he having ſwallowed my bait, afhiſted at my tu- 
nerall, and went before my beerlaughing. 
Pluto. Maiſt thou live eternally, Thucritus , to grow 
rich, and laugh at ſuch men. And maiſt thou not die, till 
| thou have ſent hither all chy flatterers before thee, 
Terpfion, It would bea pleaſure tro me too, Pluto, if 
( hariades ſhould die before Thucritus. 
Pluto, Takecomfort, Terpion; Phido, Melantus, an d all 
the reſt ſhall die beforc him of their Cares. | 
| Terpfion, This 1like, Live eternally Thucrits. 


— 
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4 Dialogue between Zcnophantes , and 
Callidemides, 


Pome: how died you, (allidemides? you know 1, 

being Dinias paralite, did over-eat my ſelfe, 
and was choak't with a ſurfer: you ſtood by when T| 
died. 

Callid. 1 did, Zenophantes, I died unexpeftedly: you 
know old Preodorus. 

Zenoph. You mean the rich Uſurer, who hath no child , 
whole houſe you alwaies frequented. 

Callid, 1 alwaies oblerv'd him, and flatter'd my ſelfe 
with his death: but when I ſaw my expeRartion pro. 
longed, and that he began to be older then Tython, I con- 
trived a compendious wayto gain his eſtate. For havitig 
bought poylon, I dealt with his Butler, that when Pro- 
doras nextcall'd for drink (and he uſually drinks deeply ) 
he ſhould ſteal it into the bowle, havingit ready, and give 
ic him; which it he did, I (wore to make him a tree- 
man. | 

Zenoph, And what happen'd ? For me thinks you arc A 
abouttotell a ſtrange ſtory, 

Callid. We went to bath our ſelves, where his Boy 
held two cuppes; one for Pteodorus, which held the poy- 
{on, the other for me. But miſtaking, | know not how, 
he gave the poyſonto me, and the ſound cup to Preodorm: 
who preſently drunk it off, when ar the inſtant I, fell 
down dead,and excuſed his funerall with my own. Why 
do you ſmile Zenophantes ? you do not well to laugh ar 
your friend. 

Zenoph. You have ſuffer'd thingsto he laught at, (alli- 
demides. But how looktthe old man art your fall * 

Callid. Firſt he was frigheed with the Accident: But 
being inform'd, I believe, how things were, he Jaught ar 
what the Butler had done. 


Zenoph, Es 
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Zenoph. You did ill co make luch ſhort contrivances 
for a thing which would in ordinary courſe much ſafclier 
have happen'd, had you madeleſle haſt. 


—_—— 


— 


A Dialogue between Cnemon and Damnippus. 


4 m—_— VT this is the old Provetb right, the 


Fawn bears the Lion. 

Damnip. At what do you chafe,Cnemon? 

'  Cnemon. At what do I chafe, do you aske? 1 have 
left an heire againſt my will, and am coulen'd ,wrertch that 
Iam,and have undone my children, 

Damnip. Howl pray ? 

(nemon. A little bikers my death, I applyed my ſelfe 
much cotherich, childleſſe Hermolaus,who rook my Ad- 
dreſlesnot difſtaſtfully : and ro ſhow my ſelfe a wile fel. 
low,l made my will, and publiſh ic, and lefr all my eſtate 
ro him; expeRting that out of imitation he ſhould do the 
liketo me, 

Damnip. And what was your ſucceſle * 

(nemon, What he wrote inhis will, I know not; butl 
died ſuddenly by the fall of a houſe: ſince which time 
Hermolaus poſſeſſes my eſtate, like a Pike which carrics 
away the hook with the bair. 

Damnip, Nay, youthe Angler and all ; wherefore you 
made a ginne for your ſelfe. 

(nemon, Ic ſeemes ſo,and therefore I now mourne. 


W—— ———— —_— 


| A Dialogue between Charon, Mercury , a company of 
dead men, Menippus, Charmoleus, Lampichus, 
Damaſias, a Philoſoper, and a Rherorician. 


mo Eare how the caſe ſtands wich you: My 
Boar, as you (ce, is ſmall, and rotten, and 
| leakes 


le es 
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leakes in many places; And therefore if it be not equal, 
lycrimmed, 'twill overturne. And yet ſo many of you to- 
geher are cowe hither, every one with a great burden; 
which if you bring in with you, you will repentit , eſpe- 
cially thoſe who cannot ſ\wimme. 

The Dead. How ihall we dothen for ſafe waftage ? 
Charon, - Ile tel] you, you muſt enter naked , and leave 
your carriages uponthe ſhoare. And tis well if the Boat 
receive you all ſo, Be ic your charge, Mercurie, to admit 
none bur ſuch as are ſlender, and cafl away their Luggage: 
ſand theretfore at the ladder,and receivethem with choice, 
and compell them co enter {tripr. 

Mercury. 1 will obey your Dire&tions, Who is the 
firſt ? 

Menippus. 1 am Menippus. Looke Mercury have caſt 
my wallet and ſtaffe into the lake:as tor gown, twas well 
I brought none. 

Mercury, Enter Menippus, thou beſt of men, and take 
the firſt and higheſt place in the Boat; from whence thou 
may'lt ſee the reſt. But what ſpruce youth is this ? 

( barmolens. | am Charmolew,the lovely Megarian, who 
rook ewotalents for a kifle. 

Mercury. Caſt off your beauty, and lippes with their 
kiſſes, your long haire too, red cheeks, and whole skinne? 
'Tis well; you are now fit, enter. But what grimme Sir is 
that,arrayed in Purple,and a Crown on his head ? 

Lampichus. 1 am Lampichus, Tyrant of Gela. 

Mercury, Why thus loaden ? Lampichus, 

Lampichus. Should a Prince come naked? Mercury, 

Mercury. A prince ſhould nor, bur a dead man ſhould, 
Therefore put off your ornaments. 

Lampichus. Therelie my riches. 
| Mercury. But you muſt caſt off yourpride, and tateli- 
neſſe too, Lampichus, For if theſe enter with you, they will 
overcharge the Boar, 

Lampichus, Letme keep but my crown and robe. 


Mer cury- 
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| Mercury. By no means, you muſt forlake them. 
Lampichw. There then: what more ? you lee I have 
calt away all. 
Merry, You muſt caſt off your cruelty too, and folly, 
and inſolence,and fury, and the like. 
Lampichus, See, | am naked. | 
Mercury. Now enter. What grofle fleſhy fellow are 
ou ? 
: Damaſias. | am Damaſtas the wraſtler. 
Mercury. So methought,l have (een you often at vwraſt- 
ling. 
-” True, Mercury,;receive methercforc naked. 
Mercury, You are not naked, my friend , who areclo- 
thed with all chis fleſh; puric off cherefore: for if you put 
but one foot intothe boat, you ſink it. Calt away your 
Crowns, and praiſes too. 
Damaſ, See, Tam naked,and(lender,like other Ghoſts, 
Mercury. You are now of a hi lightneſle, therefore 
enter. Doyou ( ratothrow away your vvealth , as alſo 
your effeminateneſlc, and pleaſures; and bring not vvith 
you your Epitaphes,and ticles of your Anceſtors:leave be- 
hind you too your pedigree, andreputation, and panegy- 
ricks beſtowed upon you by the City, to which you 
have been a benefacour; the inſcriptions of your ſarues 
alſo. And ſpeak not of the great rombe they have raiſed 
for you, fortheſe things gather vveight from theic remem. 
| brance. 
(rats. Well, I will put them off, becauſe 1 cannor 
helpe ir. 
Mercury. Bleſſe me ! vvhat armed? yvby do you carry 
| that Trophie * 
Crato. Becauſe 1 conquer'd and atchiev'd it, Mercury, 
and vvastherefore honoured by the City. 
. Mercury. Leave your armes to.the Earth, there's only 
peacein Hell, and no nced of Trophies there. But vvhar 
venerable ſhade is that, of a grave preſence, vvho knits 
his| 
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his browes ur of contemplation, and weares ſuch along 
beard? | 

Menippis. A Philoſopher, Mercury, or rather a jugler, 
and cheater: pray ſtrippe him, and you will ſee many 
thingsvery ridiculous hid under his gown. (+ 

Mercury. Lay aſide your gown, Sir, and all things elle, 
O Tupiter ! what arrogance, ignorance, contention, vain- 
glory ,cndleſſequeſtions,thorniediſputes,intricate notions, 
fruitleſſe labours, whimleyes, trides, and curious follies, 
he carried about him* Beſides gold, and plealures, and 
impudence, and choller, and wantonnefle, and luxurie. 
Theſe things {cape not my knowledg, Sir, though you 
ſhould ſtrive to concealcthem. Caſt off your lying, alſo, 
and your pride, and your conceit that you are 0 then 
others. For if you enter thus burdened , a pinnace will 
ſcarce carry you. 

Philoſoph. I caſt then all off, ſince 'tis your pleaſure. 

Menippws. Let him put offhis beardroo, Mercury,which 
you ſee is both long , and ilovenly, and weighs at leaſt 
five pound. | 

Philoſopher. But who ſhall curir ? 

Me-cury. Menipps ſhall ſhave you with the axe thar 
mends the boat, laying your beard upon the ſides of the 
ladder, 

Menippus, Notſo, Mercury, twill be more ridiculousif 
you lend me a (aw. 

Mercary. An Axe will ſerve; 

Menippus. So, you now look morelike aman, having 
caſt off your ſtink, ſhall clip youreye-browes too? 

Mercury. Yes, for theſe he uſed to raiſe to the roppe 
of his forehead, when he ſtrained himſelfe. What, doſt 
thoa cry? varlet,gnd art afraid of death? enter then. 

Menippus, He ſtill hath one thing ſtrong about him, 

Mercury. What, Menippus. 

Menipp 4. Flattery, Mercury which when he lived, ſtood 
himin much ſtead, 
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Philoſoph. Doyouthen, Menippus, calt off your liberty, 
and boldnefle of ſpeech;your jollity alſo, and jeering. 
> Mercury. By no means: keep them ſtill; for they are 
light, and of caſy portage, and will advance our paſſage. 
Do you, Pleader, caſt away your tedious | Kar and 
P 


your Retortions, your fimilitudesalſo, and periods, and 
barbariſmes,and other burdens of language, 

Rhetor. Tis done. 

Mercury. "Tis well. Now ſer from the ſhore, and lets 
pull up che ladder, yveigh anchor, and ſpread the (ayle. 
Do you, Ferry-man, guidethe ſterne, and let's be merry. 
Why howle you ye vain people ? eſpecially, you Philo(o- 
pher ? becauſe you loſt your beard * 

Philoſoph. No. Burt becauſe [thought the ſoule had bin 
immorrall. 

Menipp us. He lies: he weeps for ſomething elle. 

Mercury, For what? 

Menippus. Marry, becauſe he can beno moreinvited 
ro coltly ſuppers; and cannot ſteale forth by night uneſpi- 
ed, and mullling himſelfein his gown, go over his circle 
of whore-houſes,andinthe morning cheathis pupils,wich 
his lecture of wiledome,and take theic money. Theſe are 
the things that grieve him. 

Philoſopher, Artnot thou troubled, Menippus, becauſe 
thou artdead ? 

Menippus. How can, who haſten'd to meet death be- 
fore | was call'd > Burt hark,do you not hear a great noiſc 
from the earch. 

Mercury. Yes, Menippus, in more then one place. "Tis a 
company met together, who make themſeſves merry ar 
Lampichus death, The women allo ſurround, and follow 


his wifc,and the boyes throw ſtones at his children.Others 
in Srcyoniaclappe Diophantusthe Orator, for making a fu- 

nerall Oration upon Crato. Damaſias mother allo with 
other women make a lamentation for him: No body 
bewailes thee, Menippus, thou licſt unmoleſted. 


Menippus, | 


A. a. —  —— 


PET 


| repeat that peecc of Homer, Do you kill me, or let me kill 
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Menippus. Not ſo, you ſhall preſently hear the dogges | 
dolefully barking, and the Crowes beating their wings 
when they come to bury me. 

Mercury. Thou art a valiant fellow, Menippus. So, we 


are arrived at the ſhore : go all you ſtraight forward to | 


the Court of Juſtice. I and the Ferry-man will fetch 
others. | 

Menippus. Farewell, Mercury, wee'l paſſe on. What will 
become of you my friends ? you muſt all be arraigned, 
and they ſay there are grievous puniſhments here;Wheels; 
and Vultures,and reſtlefle ſtones: every mans life ſhall be 
open'd and ripr up. | 


— 


—— — — 


A Dialogue bet een Crates, and Diogenes. 


C _—_ you know rich Merichus, Diogenes? he that 

was ſowondrous rich , and came from Co- 
rinth; who had whole fleets laden with Merchandile ; 
whole couſen Ariſteas being alſo very wealthy, uſed to 


Jon, 
Diogenes. Thetwo that alwaies courted one another, 
(rates? 

Crates, Yes, for their eſtates. being both alike aged,they 
publiſh'r their wills. In which Mer:ichus , if he died firſt, 
left Ariſteas heireto all he had, and Ariſteas did the like if 
he died before Merichus, This was recorded. The 
continued their Courtſhip, and ſtrived, who ſhould Tn 
in flattery. The preſagers, whether they took their con» 
jectures from the ſtarres, or from their dreams, as the 
( baldeans do, nay Apollo himſelfe alſo ſomerimes gave 
the victory co Ariſteas, ſometimes to Merichw: ſothart the 
Ballance ſometimes inclined to one, ſometimes to He 
other. 2D | 


I 2 Diogenes. 
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Diogenes. What was the event,( rates? 'tisa thing wor- 
thy my hearing. 

Crates. They both died upon one day, and their eftates 
deſcended ro Eunomins , and T hbraſycles their two Kin: 

' men, notarall preſaging lo great a fortune, For ſayling 

from Sicyoniaro (yrrba, a contrary winde and eempelt 
rooke them in the middle of their Courſe , and ſunk 
them. 

Diogenti. They were tightly ſerved. But we in our life 
time did no ſuchthings to one another, neither did | ever 
pray for thedeath of Antiſthenes, that I might inherit his 

Naffe chough were a ſtrong one, and made of a Crabtree. 
Nor do I think, (rates, that you withr me dead, that 
you mightinheric my Tubbe, or Scrip, or ewo quarts of 
Lupines. 

(crates. Thad no need of thoſethings, Diogenes, neither 
had you. As much of Antiſtenes delcended to you, as you 
bad uſe of, and as much from you to me, as | had ule of: 
which was much more, and more pretious then che Per- 
fan Monarchy ?- 

Diogenes, What do you meane. 

(rates. Wiſdome, Contentment, truth, liberty and free- 
dome, 

Diogenes, I remember I ſucceeded Antiſthenes in thoſe 
wealthy vertues; and leftthem amplified royou. 

Crates. Others neglected ſuch poſlethons , and never 

_ us for our eſtates; but had their eyes faſten'd upon 
Gold. 
Diogenes. And 900d reaſon. For they could receive no 
ſuch things from us, but being torne with pleaſure, like 
old rotten purſes, what ever wiſdome,or liberty, or truth, 
ts put into them, preſently droppes our and runs through, 
the bottome being not able to hold it. Reſembling Danaus 


| Daughters, who powre water into a veſlell full of holes, 


But gold they retaine with cooth and naile, and all che 


{trength they have. 


© rates. 
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(rates. We, therefore, even here enjoy our Treaſures: | 
they bring bur one linglepenny with them, and leave that 
ro00 with the Ferryman. 


A Dialogue between Alexander , Hannibal, 
Minos, Scipio. | 


Alexander. 'F [s fit I be prefer'd before you, Lybian, be» 
ing the better man. 

Hannibal. No, Sir, Tis fit | ſhould be prefer. 

Alexander. Let Minos judoe, 

Minos, Whoare you? 

Alexander, This is Hannibal , the Carthaginian; 1 am 
Alexander the Sonne of Philippe. 
Minos, Afore Jove , both famous men. But about whar 
is your contention ? 
Alexander, Abouttaking place. Heſaies he was a grea- 
ter Commander then I. I, as all the world knowes, not 
only excell'd this fellovw,bur all men els in Warres. 
Minos. Both therefore ſpeak for your ſelves as well as 
youcan: and do you begin, Lybian. 
Hannibal. I am glad Minos, that l have here learnt the 
Greck Tongue, that herein allo Alexander may not excell 
me. [| ſay, then, thac thoſe men are moſt worthy of re- 
| Gwyn, who from ſmall Originals, have arrived to great 
' Atchievements , and by their own power have made 
themlelves worthy of Empire. With a ſmall Troope I 
made an inrode into Spain art hrſt, as Lieverenant under 
my brother ; where | was held fit for the greateſt imploy- 
ments and counted the beſt ſouldier. For therel conque- 
red the Iberians,and overcamethe Gaules and Heſperians, 
and having march' over great mountaines neer the Po, 
| over ran and demoliſh'c diverſe cities, waſted all che 
Champion Countrey of lcaly, and led my army to the ſub- 
urbes of Rome; and flew ſo many Romans in one day, 

that 
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| that we meaſured their Rings by Buſhels , and made 
Bridges overTivers with dead bodies: And all this I 
did,neithercall'd the lonne of Ammon, nor faining my lelfc 
| : | . 

a God, nor telling my mothers dreams, Bur contefling 
my ſelte to be a man, 1 fought againſt cryed, experienced 
Capraines, and joyned battle wich ſtout and warlike (oul- 
diers; not with Medes,or Armenians,vvho flie before the 
are purſued, and yeeld the viftory to any man of a bold 
 ſpiric. Whereas Alexdnder, {ucceding his Father in' his 
Kingdome, enlarged.it, indeed, but bythe current of For. 
tune, who when he had overcome, and taken the mile- | 
rable Darius in the plaines of Arbela, contrary to the cu- 
ſtome of his Anceſtors, would have been adored: And 
corrupting, himſclfe with the Perſian Luxury, he ſlew his 
friends arBanquets,and afliſted at cheir murthers. I had the 
| rale of my Countrey too; yer when they called me home, 
becauſe a great fleet of encmics ſailed cowards Lybia,lſpee- 
| dily obeyed, and render'd my ſelfe a private man : an 
| when I was afterwards condemned, bore the ſentence 
| contentedly. And this I did, being but a Barbarian, and 
not bred to the Greek Dilcipline: who never read Ho. 
mer,likehim, nor wasinſtructed by Ariſtotle, but was led 
by my own excellent Genius. And thele arethethings, 
wherein I pronounce .my ſelfe better then Alexander; 
But if he think himſelte my ſuperiour, becaule be hath en- 
circled his head with a Crown: perchance ſuch ornaments 
may feeme venerable to his Macedonians; bur ir followes 
notthat therefore he ſhould be preferred before a valiant 
and Warlike Captain, who till went more by Counſel] 
chen Fortune, 

Bt Minos. He hath made a generous ſpcech for himlſclfe, 
and not to be expected from a Lybian. Whar ſay youro 

this, Alexander ? 

' © Alexander. *Tis fit, Minos, Iſhould make no reply co 

| fuch'a bold fellow : fince fame can ſufhciently inſtru 


| | thee hovy great a Prince 1 was, and how great a Thiefe| 
| he. 


— 
—_ — 
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he: Yet conſider howfarre I excellhim, who began my 
Atchievements , with my youth; when ſucceeding in a 
troubled and diftracted State, 1 tooke revenge of my Fa- 
thers Murtherers. Aftervvards, ſtriking a terrour into all 
Greece by my conqueſt of Thebes, they choſe me their Ge- 
nerall: nor wasl content co ſtraighten my lelfe within che 
Kingdome of Macedonia left me by my Father, but pro- 
jected the viRtory of all theworld. Thinking it poor not 
ro raigne overthe Univerſe , with a ſmall Army l entred 
into Aſia, and ina great battle wonne Lydia, nia, and 
Phrygzia. Andconquering all as I march't] cameto [ſſws, 
where Darius with an Army conſiſting of Myriads expect- 
ed mc. After this, Minos, you may remember how man 
thouſand ſhades I ſent you in one day: The Ferry-man 
ſaies his Boat was not ſufficient, but chat he was faine to 
joyne boards together, and waftthem over upon planks. 
And this L did, ſtill expoſing my felte firſt ro danger, and 
oftcring my telte tro wounds. And that I may nor recount 
royou, what 1did at Tyre, and inthe ficlds of Arbela, I 
went as farre as India, and made the Ocean the period of 
my empire; tooketheir Elephants; and brought away Po.. 
rus Captive, Paffing over Tanais, in a great horle fight [ 
vanquiſh't the Scythians, a people not to be contemned: 
Rewarded my followers, and revenged my ſelfe of my 
focs. If men thought me a God, they are to be pardoned, 
bzing perſivaded from the greatnefſe of my Actions. 
Afcer all [died a King. Whereas Hannibal died Baniſh't in, 
the Court of Praſias the Bythinian, A fit death for (o de- 
ccitfull and perjured a fellow. For l forbeare to te!l how 
he overcame the [talians,not by valour, but by coulenage, 
perfidiouſneſle , and ſtratagems. There being nothing 
juſt, orclearein all chat enterprize. But whereas he ob- 
jects to memy Luxury, he forgets what he did at ( apua; 
where he had his Miſtreſles, and like an admired ſoul- 
dier volupcuoully ſquander'd away the opportunities of 
warre. Had notl, out of my contempt of the Weſterne 


parts,” 
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| parts, rurned my march co the eaſt, whar great marrer had 
| | atchieved ? Have taken ltaly perchance without bloud, 
or have ſubdued Lybia, to the utmoſt coaſts of Africk. 
Thele were Countries below my Conqueſts, being alrea- 
dy terrified by my fame, and acknowledging me torthcir 
Lord. Jhave ſaid: give ſentence, Minos. And let theſe 
few Archievements pick't our of many ſuffice. 

Scipio, Stay, Minos, till you have heard me too. 

Mincs, What are you, Brave Sir? or from whence come 

on * 
: Scipio. 1am the Romane Scipio, who overthreyy Car- 
thage, and in many greatBartles ſubducd Lybia. 
| Minos. What would you lay more ? 

Scipio. Marry , that I am inferiour to Alexander, bug 
greaterthen Hanniball, who conquered, and purſued him 
and compelled him toa diſhonorable flight. He is there- 
fore very irapudent to compare himſelte with Alexander, 
with whom l, who vanquiſht him, preſume nor ro rank 
| my ſelfe in compariſon. *' 
| Minos. Afore love thou ſpeakelt rightly, Scipio: where- 
fore I pronounce Alexanderto befirſt, next ro him you Sci. 
pio.and,if you pleaſe, let Hanniball be third, ſince he is nor 
utterly to be deſpiſed. 


mee eines —_— eee ee en << 


A Dialozue between Diogenes and Alexander. 
| Diogenes. Ow nov, Alexander , are you dead 

roo like all us? 

Alexander. You ſee lam, Diogenes: nor is it ſtrange, 
being a mortall man, lihould die. 

Diogenes. Did Fupiter Ammon lye then, when he ſaid 
you were his Son; or were you in earneſt the Son of Phil- 

lip? 

Alexander, Of Philip it ſeems: had 1 been deſcended 

of Fuiter, | had been Immortal, 


Diogenes. 
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Diogenes, But there went a report of your Mother 
Olympia, that a Dragon ſhould couple with her, and be 
| ſeen ia her Chamber; and that from thence ſhe ſhould 
conceive, and bring forth you; and that Philip was de- 
ceived rothink himlelf your Father. 

Alexander. 1 have heard ſuch a Report, but now Il ſee 
that neicher my Mother, nor the Prieſts of Iupiter are to 
be credited. 

Diogenes: Yettheir lye ſtood you, Alexander, in good 
ſtead in your Enterptiſes: for many were ſtruck with an 
opinion of your Divinity. But tell me, pray, to whom 
have you lctc your great Empire? Re 

Al:xander. | know not, Diogenes. I had no more lei- 
ſureto diſpoſe it, then jult ar my Death to give my Ring 
ro Perdiccas. But why laugh you, Diogenes? 

Diogenes. Howcan | chooſe? Have you forgot what 
the Grecians did, when atyour entrance into your King- 
dome, they flatter'd and choſe you rheir Prince, and Ge- 
neral 2gainſt the Barbarians: and how ſome placed you 
among the rwelve Gods, buile Temples, and Sacrifced 
royou, asthe Son ofthe Dragon? Burrell me, where have 
the Macedonians buricd you? 

Alexander. 1 havelain theſe three dayes at Babylon. Bur 
Ptolemy, my Armour. bearer, hach promiſ'd,asſoon asthe 
Tumults nov on foot will give him leiſure, to carry me 
into .Z73p!t, and bury me there; that I may become one of 
che Zo yptiau Gods. 

Diogenes, Shall I not laugh, Alexander, when | ſee 
you play the fool in Hell, and hopero be made ſome 
Anubis, or firs? Throw off your Ambition, Divine Sir, 
for ts nor poſſible for any, who have once paſt over the 
Infernal Lake, and entred the mouth of the Cave, to re- 
eurn; neitheris Zac invigilant, or (e-berws to be cons 
remn'd. [ would therefore gladly learn of you, how you 
bear the remembrance of the felicity you left above, your 
Guards, and Squires, and Peers, your Treaſures and 

K Countries 
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\ Countries which adored you: Babylon allo, and Battria, 
befides your Elephants, Honour, and Glory, when you 


were carried in Triumphs, your head bound about with 
2 white Coroner, and your lelf clothed with Purple: doe 
ou not relent at the memory of theſe things? why wee- 
peſtrhou, Fool? did nor your wiſe Maſter Ariſtotle teach 
you, not to account any of the gifts of Fortune ſtable? 

Alexander, Call you him Wiſe, who was the baſeſt 
of Flatterers? there's none knows {o much of Ariſtotle, as 
L; what ſnits be made, and whart letters he wrot to me, 
and how be abuſed my Ambition to Learning, ſoothing 
andextolling me, ſometimes for my Beauty, as if it been 
a piece of the higheſt Good; ſometimes for my Actions 
and Treaſure; maintaining that Riches were Good, that 
he might, I believe, with theleſſe ſhame refuſe them. He 
wasa Jugler, Diogenes, and Cheater. Allthat1 gained by 
his wiſdome is to grieve for thoſe things you mentioned, 
as forthe greateſt goods. 

Diogenes, lle teach you a cure for your ſorrovy. Since 
there grovvs no Hellebore here, drink as great a draught 
of Lethe, ag you can, and you vvill never after be troubled 
for Ariftotle's goods. But look, yonder comes (lirus, 
and ( allifthenes, and many othersto diſmember you, and 
revenge themſelves for vvhat they ſuffered: vvherctore 
vvade over tothe other Bank , and drink ſoundly as | bid 
you. 


| ——  — 


A Diſcourſe of Followers, and ſuch as art imbloyed for 
Reward. 


[4 ſhalll, my Friend, deſcribe co you the Firſt and 


the Laſt, as they ſay, of thole miſcries, which they 


are fain to ſuffer and undergo, who are in s oo retain 
tothe Friendſhip of Rich men? if | may call Servitude, 
Friendſhip. Forl know many, and almoſt all che evills 


ith. Sw _ 
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which befall chem, Not from my own experience, (for 
| was never forced to make tryal, nor may lever, O ye 
Gods) but many who have been calt upon that courſe 
of lite, have made deſcriptions ro me: ſome, whilſt they 
yet felt the thraldome, deploring the many and great in. 
dignities they endured: others, as if they had broke pri- 
ſon, recounting with ſome pleaſure whar they had luf- 
fered, much rejoycing to repeat the miſchiefs they had 
eſcaped, Theſe arethe more to be credited, having been 
admirted into the ſecrets and myſteries of the Courte, and 
ſeen all from the beginningtothe end. I hear them there» 
fore not careleſly, or wichout attention, but as men who 
report anunlookr for deliverance from ſome Shipwrack; 
like thoſe Saylers, whom we lee in our Temples with 


| | ſhorn heads, who will tell you of waves, and billows, 


and ſteep (wellings of the Sea, and roſlings, and broken 
Maſts, and torn Tackling; but above all of the Twinne 
Brothers, (ſtor and Pollux, (rwwo neceſlary perſons inthe 
Tragedy,) or ſome other God unexpectedly fitting on 
their Sayles, or ſtanding at the Sterne, who guided their 
Ship to ſome peaceable Shore, whereir no ſooner arrived, 
but by ealic and gentle degrees ſunk, whilſt they by the 
tavour and protection of their God, lafely landed them» 
ſelves. Many ſuch Tragical paſſages will they report to 


raiſe your Charity, preſuming to receive th more, if they 


| 


appear not only diſtreſt, but affe&ed by the Gods. Bur 
they who ſpeak of their Domeſtick tempeſts, and waves, 
and, as | may lay, of their third , fife, and renth Billows: 
and hovv they firſt launcht into a calme Sea, and what 
they ſuffer'd in their voyage; T hirſty, Sea-fick, and over- 
come with the lalt water: laſtly, how their unhappy 
Ship daſhr againſt an hidden Rock , or ſome ſharp 
Promontory; and how they, wretches, were miſerably 
fain co (wimmeto land naked, with the lofſle of all they 
had. When I hear ſuch complaints as theſe, they ſeem 
to meto conceal many things tor ſhame, as men willing 
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to have them forgotten, Bur I, framing my conjectures 
from ſuch and the like diſcourſes, have found out the 
diſcommodities of ſuch Attendances, which it ſhall be no 
trouble ro me, my Friend Timocles, to decipher to you, 
For, me thinks, | have perceived you of a long time ben- 
ding to that courſe of life. For when not long fince we 
fell upon this Argument, one of the company praiſed this 
Mercenary courle, calling them thrice happy who had des- 
pendance on great perſons at Rome, where they might feaſt 
ſhor-free, lodge magnificently, travail with all accommo- 
dation and pleaſure, and hicalong it they pleaſcin an Iyo- 
ry Sedan, Moreover, to be paid for their friendſhip and 
well-being, is no ſmall felicity; fo that without Sowin 

or Tillage, all chings ſpring to them voluntarily. Ar this, 
or the like Diſcourſe, 1 ſaw hovy you gap't, and preſently 
held open your mouth for the Baitto dropin. Leaſt there» 
fore you ſhould hereafter blame me, or ſhould ſay, that 
when I ſaw you about to ſwallow the Hook with the 
Bair, [ſaved you not, or plackt not out the hook before ir 
was faſtend in your throat, or did not forewarne you, 
bu aid, rill it ſtuck and were fixtin you; and when 1 
ſaw you intangled and caught withour any redrefle, ood 
by only and m_ legſt, I ſay, you ſhould make theſe 
objections, not by metro be an{wered, fhould | not give 
you ſome premonitions, take with you this brief Chara- 
&&cr, and conſider at your leiſure, before you be wrapr 
and infolded in it, into what a mouthlefle Net you arero 


enter. Feel the tongue and point of the hook with your| 


fingers, and apply for tryall che ſharp Trident to your 
cheek, whichif you find not ſharp, and notto be eſcaped 
without wounds, bur forceably attrafting and irreſiſtably 
holding whart they catch , reckon me-among Cowards 
and Beggars: and cake you the boldneſle to be caught,and 
hke a Sea-cob ſwallow the whole bait, Now though 
this diſcourſe be intended for you, yet 'twill concern nor 
only Philoſophers, and as many as propoleto themſelyes 
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a life of Virtue, but Grammarians alſo, and Orators, and 
Muſitians, and as many as live by their Learning, and 
reach for reward. Since all are of condition alike, then, 
and the ſame things happen to all, 'ris plain that Philoſo- 
phers are nor exempted, but are of worſe condition, if 
they endureche ſame things which others do, and if theſe 
whohavethem in pay, hold them bur in equal reverence. 
But vvhat diſcoveries ſoever my diſcourſe make by the 
vvay, they are firſt in fault vvho offer ſuch indignities, 
next they vvho endure them, Bur 1 am blamelelle, un- 
lefſe Liberty and Freedome of narration, be a fault. As for 
thoſe of vulgar quality, as unskiltul Flatterers, men of 
poor and abje& ſpirits, 'tis belovy me to dehort them 
from ſuchcourles; or if I ſhould, tvvere to no purpoſe. 
Nor is it fit | ſhould condemn them for not forlaking| 
their Hire, though much affronted by chem; being made 
and cur our, and tormed for ſuch Imployments. Beſides 
they have no othercourſe to turn themlcives to; ſo thar if 
any man ſhouldrake it from them, they vvould preſents , 
ly be voidot bufineſlc, turn flochfull, needy, and unpro- 
hrable. To ſuch no Imployment ſeems baſe or diſ- 
pracefull, though ir be, as they lay, to hold a Chamber- 
por. For they are at firſt entertain'd to bear contempts, 
and 'tis their artto diſſemble, and wink at what they uf. 
fer. But!cannot bur diſtaſt ſuch ſubmiſſions in men of 
Learning and parts, and am to endeavour their conver- 
lion and reſtiturion to Liberty: which I ſhall be the bet- 
cerableto effeR, if I examine the reaſons why ſome en- 
{lave themſelves tothat kind of life, and ſhewv their weak- 
neſſe & infirmity;whereby they will be diſarmed of their 
Defence, and of the ground on which they build their 
voluntary Bondage. Moſt men then, if they can pretend 
poventy, and the want of things neceſſary , think they 
bave got a ſufhcient colour and veile for their entrance 
into that lite; and think it excuſe enough to ſay they do 
nothing which deſerves rot pardon, if they leek to free 


themſelves 
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them{elves from poverty, athing to the life of man moſt 
intolerable: preffing upon all occafons that picce of 4 he- 
oznts, Want kills all men; and ſuch other alirighuments | 
trom poverty, asthe molt obſcure and abject Poers have | 
dejivered. And truly if by ſuch dependances 1 ſhould 
fee them releai'd from their neceffities, 1 would not lo 
earneſtly diſpute with them about Libery. Bur as the 
Ocator laid, being of Sick mens diet, how can they poſſi 
bly clear themſelves from having given: themlelves ill 
counſel, the realon of their courle ſill remaining? For 
they till ſuffer want and need (upplies, unable to lay up, | 
or keep any thing over: but when they are paid their 
wages, (if yetthey be paid) 'is ſpent preſently, and hard- 
ly defrayes their ordinary charges. I'were good there- 
fore nor to invent ſuch refuges, as cheriſh and afhit po- 
verty, bur ſuch as rake it away: which perchance was 
the meaning of Theogn# , when he ſaid, Poverty was to 
be caſt headlong from a ſleep (liff into the Sea. Bur if 
any man who ſerves for wages, and is ſtill needy and 
poor, think this the way to avoid Poverty, he deccives 
himſelf. Others, ſay they, would nor ar all fear Pover- 
ty, if like other men they could ſuſtain themſelves by | 
their labours; but having bodics weakned either by age | 
or ſickneſlc, they are fain to berake themſelves tothe ealic | 
| life of Serving-men, Lerus ſeethen whither they lay truth; 
| and whither their wages cometo them ealily, and nor 
through harder tasks then other labourers. 'Twere indeed 
to be wiſhe, that wichour toil or ſwear Silver would lovww 
upon them. Bur this is ſo far from Truth, that no imploy- 
' ments are fuliec of labour, and [weat,and require more vi- 
gour & ſtrength of body; which is every day waſted by a 
thouſand bulineſlſes, and tired to the urmolt. Bur of this 
| will treat in dueplace, when | come to ſpeak bates! 
grievances. For the preſent it ſhall be enough to have 
{hown,thar their prerences, are falle. | come nexc to ſpeak | 
| of the true cauſe (but unacknowledged) which makes 
| men 
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men enter themſelves into great families, chat is, that 
they may enjoy pleaſure, cheriſh large and ample Hopes, | 


' admire the abundance of Gold aod vilver, fare deliciouſly, 


and partake the other happineſles of lite, and without 
controule drink Gold. Theſe are the things which cn- 
tice men, and makethem of freemen {laves, notthe want 
of neceſſarics, as they prerend, bur the thirſt of ſuperflui- 
ties, and irch ofabundance: much like lie, and cheating 
miſtreſſes,vho entertaine their wretched, and unfortunate 
lovers and inflamethem with apretty diſdaine, to Court, 
and oblerve them, and yer after their long ſervice ſcarce 
allow them a ſhort kiſſe, well knowing that Love is dif. 
ſolved by fruicion; which they therefore keep lock't up, 
and impart ſparingly, cheriſhing in cheir lovers ſome faint 
hopes, leaſt deſpaire ſhould leflen their flame, or unedge 
their deſires; "They therefore are alwaies affable, make 
faire promiſes, that they will performe, and bethankfull 
and acknowledge their coſtly preſents. "Till at length 
both grow old, erethey beaware, and become unfic, the 
one to Court, the other ro be Courted, (o that their whole 
life hath vapoured away in hopes, Butto undergoe any 
courle for the love of pleaſure is not alrogether blames 
worthy, bur ſomeway pardonable in him who is incli. 
nedto it, and purſuesall waies rocompalleit, Though 1 
muſt needs ſay, 'tis both baſe and unmanly to give him- 
lelte for it: For the pleaſure which ariſes from libertie, is 
much greater. Yetas [ſay before, They deſerve pardon, 
ifthey atcainethe pleaſure they aime ar, Bur for the bare 
expeRation of pleaſure to undergoe ſo many incumbran» 
ces,is,in my judgement,ridiculous: eſpecially ſeeing how 
certaine, manifeſt, and unavoydable, their pains are, and 
how the thingthey expect, which is pleaſure, after a long 
attendance flics from them; And, it they ſhut not their 
eyes to truth, is never likely to approach them. K#lyſſes 
companions having taſted of the inchanted bowle, neg- 


lected all things els, and preferd their preſent delight be- 
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fore vertue; having ſome little reaſon to forger what was 
decent.cheir ſoules being poſleſt by pleaſure. Bur ſhould | 
ſome thirſty man ſtand by when another drinks of tuch 
a bowle, out of meere hope to get araſt, and yer get none, 
and fo forget wharis fitand decent, He were molt ridicu- | 
lous and worthy Homers whipping-poſt. Thele, or the 
like, are the Cauſes which carry men into dependances, 
and ſuffer rich men to put them to what imployment 
they lift. To which we may adde, that ſome think it a 
olory to retainetoilluſtrious perſons, and perſons of Ho- 
nour; as being thereby advanced aboye the condition of 
the Vulgar. For my part | would not belong to the 
greateſt prince, or be ſeen in his retinue,if no other prefer. 
ment accompanied my neernefſe to him. T his, then, 
being the foundation of ſervitude, ler us confider next, 
what they feele, and endure, betore they compaſle their 
ends; and what are the calamities of their life, and laſt- 
ly,whart is the Cataſtrophe of their Tragedie. Firſt they 
cannot ſay that though their imploymeats be burden- 
ſome, they arc made ealy by cuſtome, and require no 
great trouble, or that toa willing minde bufineſle doth ir 
ſelfe: many weariſome walks are to be made, their doores 
every morning to be viſited, you the ſalurer to attend, 
chough you are lock't our, orthruſt from the doore ſomes» 
times, if you grow bold, or preſſing, by the Porter, who 
[peaks broken Syriack,and are faineto bribe a Lybian No- 
menclator to remember your name. Then you muſt | 
weare Cloathes above your Abilitie, for the credit of him | 
you ſerve, and make choice of ſuch colours as he delights 
in;and which differ not in Lyverie from his. Laſtly, you 
muſt alwaies follow, or goe before, thruſt and juſtled by 
the other ſervants, and as it weremake one in a {hovv, or 
Triumph, Whileſt your Patron for many daies not once 
lookes upon you: or if it be your good fortune to be ſecne 
or call'd by him, andthat he by chance (peak to you, then 


you beginne to ſweat, your eyes dazell, your joynts ſhake, | 
the 
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the ſtanders by laugh at yourcontuſion; eſpecially when 

he ſhall aske you who was king of Achaia, and you make 
an{were he had a Thouſand ſhips: which good natures 
will call modeſty; bold men, covvardlineſſe; unbred men, 
ignorance;whereupon you, having made a dangerous en- 
counter of his Familiarity, depart much accuſing your 
baſhfulneſſe. And when you have loſt many nights 
ſleep, and paſt over many bloudy daies, nottorecovera 
Helen, or to Conquer a Priamws , or Troye , but for the 
hopes of five groats ; if by chance you light upon ſome 
affſtane God in a Tragedy, you are examined whi- 
ther you be skill'd in the Mathematicks, a queſtion 
frequent in the mouthes of rich men, who are, there- 
fore, much praiſed, and celebrated: whileſt you out of 
aſtoniſhment think he gives ſentence upon you, and 
calls your life in queſtion, This choughe comming 
croſle your minde, that no man will receiveyou, if you 
be diſallowed or rejeted by him, you muſt needs be caſt 
into a thouſand diſtrations , out of envy to thoſe 
who are examined with you , and who ſtand in com- 
petition with you for your place: imagining you have 
anſwered imperfeRly , and toſt between your Hopes, 
and fgares, you watch his countenance, and if he ſhow 
any £0ike of your Replies, you are undone, If he hcar 


you with approbation, you take heart, and revive your 
hopes. Beſides, it cannot be bur that many ſhould 
withſtand your deſires, and ſhould firive to remove 
[you , and place others in your Roome, and ſhould 
dart at you underhand. Conſider too what a fight tis 
to ſee a man with a long beard, and a white head ex- 
amined what a Scholler he is; and to ſome to ap» 
peare to have profitted, to others not. In the mean 
time your former life and age paſt is curiouſly ſearche 
into, And if any acquaintance , or neighbour, upon 
ſome light provocation, ſhall accuſe you of adulte- 
ric, or the like, he is heard as a witneſſe produced 
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| from Jupiter's Table-book. If ail report well of 
you , they will be ſuſpeRed, thought vain, and hired 

by you: you mult therefore have great luck, and meer | 
with no rubs, or you will never compaſle your aims. Bur 

pucrhe cale that fortune be your friend, and that your 

Lord approve of your parts, and that his belt friends, 
upon whole authoriry in ſuch tryals he moſt relies, | 
ſtrive noc to divert him: ſuppole coo you have his 
wives allowance , be not thwarted by the Steward, 
and that no man blemiſh your former Behaviour, 
bur that, as they (ay , all things concurre to make a 
gratefull Sacrifice; you have conquerd, happy Sir, and 
have wen the Garland, you have taken Babylon as [oon, 
orthe Caftle of Sards, and may as well poflefle Amalthe- 
as Horn, or milk the Fowls. For ſuppole the time now 
come, that you receive recompence an{werable to your 
Service; and that your Garland prove nor a Garland of 
fraile Oken leaves, nor your wages contemprible, bur 
thatit be ſeaſonably paid you without much ſuit, and 
char you be preferr'd before your fellow attendants: more. 
over, that you be releas'd from your troubletome viſits, 
atrendances inthe dirt, and watchings, and, according to 
the common Proverb , be allowed to ſleep with your 
feet ſtrerchr our, and for the future be imployed only in 


thoſe ealie bufineſles, for which you were ar firſt hired, 
and taken in; which is but reaſonable, Timocles, nor 
would a man grudgeto bear an eafie yoke, which were | 
portable, and guilt; yerwvill you faile-much, it not alto- ! 
| gether, of your expeRiation. For there are a thouſand | 

things in ſuch:dependantces, whith mil-become an in- 
genious man: which, -as'you hear from me in order, 
judge whither they beto be born by any man who hath 
burctaſted of Learning. I will begin from your firſt en. 
tenaintnent, from whence you may make a judgment of 
your future uſage. Firſt, a neat Serving-man is ſentto | 
invite you to Supper; whom you areto ce, and, leaſt you | 


be | 
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be thought uncivill, are to clap into his hand art leaſt a 
Crown: which he refuſes witch, Pray excuſe me, I can- 
not take it, Hercules forbid, bur is at length perſwaded, 
and being gone laughs at you. You preſently put on 

our beſt cloaths, trimme, and waſh your ſelf; and fear to 
be the firſt commer: for that is clowniſh, as to come laſt 
istroublelome. Having watcht therefore for fic oppor- 
runity, you enter; and you arc honourably bid welcome. 
Then comes one to you, and bids you lit down above 
the rich man that invited you, between his two old 
friends: but you, as though you were newly entred into 
*Jypiter's Temple, admire all things, and are aſtoniſhe at 
every thing you ſee done, which appears ſtrange, and 
unuſuall royou. Inthe mean time the eies of all the Ser- 
vants are upon you, and the other Gueſts obſerve how 
you carry your ielf, Nor ate you unwatche by che rich 
man, who before hand charged the waiters ro mark 
what by-glances or looks you caſt upon his Wife,or Botes: 
whilſt the reſt that are invited leeing you for want of cx» 
perienceamazed at what paſles, ſmile ar you, and conje- 
&ture that you were never inviced before, and that you 
were never till then uſed roa Napkin. Whereupon you 
out of diſtraction fall a ſweating, and though you bethir- 
ſty dare not call for Drink, leſt you be thought a Tipler: 
and of all the variety of diſhes which ſtand in order be- 
fore you, know notto which you are firſt or laſt to move 
your hand; bur are fain to obſerve him that fits next to 
you, and ro learnin what order you are tocut, and ſo paſs 
over your meat diſtracted in your mind,/and ſtruck ar all 
that's done. Sometimes you admire therich man for his 
Plate, and Ivory, and pleaſures, then again you deplore 
your own unhappineſle, in that you poſleſſe nothing, 
and yet live: another thought preſently flatters you, whacr 
a defirable life you ſhall lead to have the fruition of all 
thoſe pleaſures, and equally to enjoy them, and how all 
yout Suppers will be Bacchanals, Beſides , the wayters 
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laughing atyou in private, vill make pleaſant deſcripti- 
ons to you ofthe (weetneſle of your fiture converſation, 


in Homer: 


No marviile if the Trojans and Greeks ſtrong 

Did their laborio's war and ſuege prolong 

For ſo mnth happineſſe,«-- 
Aclengrth you are invited to drink a Health: and one ta- 
| king a great Bowle begins to you, by the name of Tutor, 
or {ome ſuch like compellation; you receive the cup of 
him, and know not whar anſwer to return, and fo for 
wantofexpetience are thought ruſtick, and unbred. Be. 
ſides, that driaking to you ſtirs the envy of all the inviters 
old retainers, who are gall d at your {ting down before 
them too, that being but a new commer, you ſhould be 

referr'd before men who ſerved a prentiſhip: preſently 

therefore they begin thus to mutter among rthemſe}ves : 
This only was wanting to other Indignities, that we 
ſhould be placed after thoſe who are newly entred into 
the family, None but Grecians are reſpected at Rome; and 
what is there in them why they ſhould take place of me? 
[s their Service more then ours, becaule they can prate? 
Did you not mark , (ayes another, how much he drank? 
how hedevoured allche meat that ſtood before him? an 
unbred, famiſhr fellow, who never dreamt of white 
bread, or Pheaſants, or Partridges, and yet he left us no- 
thing burthe bones. Peace, Fools, ſayth athird, within 
this week you ſhall ſee him eſteemed no more then one 
of us. Heis now prized and valued like a pair of new 
Shoos; but when he is worn a while, and hath been in 
the dirt, he will be negle&ted and caſt aſide, like us, and 


aretoſt among them, who from that time projet com- 
plaints and accuſations againſt yon, and ali the Diſcourſe 
of the meal is of you: whonot uſed to ſuch mectings, ha» 
ving overdrunk your (elf in (weet, looſning wine, find 
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and tell you thatyou will be alwaies {inging thole verſes | 


make a dinner for the Rats. Theſe and the like ſpeeches | 
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your belly work, and are not well. Neither can you 
in good manners depart before the company, nor can 
you with ſafety ſtay. In the meane time, while che 
drinking iscontinued,and one diſcourſe talls into another, 
and one ſhow is-preſented after another, ( for you muſt 
[tay to ſee all) you are not a little cormented, and neither 
marke what is done, nor heare what is lung, orplaid by 
one of his Ingles. Bur are to praile all out of neceſſiry, 
though you wiſh the houle would fall with an Earth- 
quake, or that ſome body would proclaime it to be on 
fire, that the fealt might be difſolved. You have the 
Character, my friend, of your firſt and moſt pleaſant en- 
rertainment: which to me is not ſo pleaſant as Onyons, 
and bay ſalt, of which Ilmay ear freely, and as much , or 
little as I pleale. I omit to tell you of the rawneſle, 
and crudities of your ſtomach, and of your vomirs in 
the night, Next morning you are to bargain what wa- 
ges youare to have by the year, and Covenants are agreed 
upon in the preſence of two or three of your maſters 
friends. Before whom he firſt bids you fic down, and 
then thus begins. You ſee what my eſtate is, hovy free 
from pompe, which 1 enjoy wichour any oſtentation, in a 
moderate and vulgar way; I would have you, therefore, 
believe that ail chings ſhall be common berween us, For 


"twere ridiculous that 1 ſhould cruſt you with the beſt 
part of my poſleſſions,my life,or children, (if he haveany) 


[and not in an equall meaſure make you maſter of my 


Fortunes. - But becauſe we arcto come to certainties, [ 
ſhall complie with your moderation, and frugalitie. For 
I underſtand no defire of gain drew you to my houle, 
but other conſiderations, as your affeftion to me, and the 
honour of your Relation, yer ſomething | will allow you; 
and I ſhould be glad your ſelfe would ler the proportion: 
bur conſider firſtthe gifts] ſhall beſtow upon you argood 
times, which ſhall not be omitted, though they fall not 
within our bargaine, and you know there are many re- 
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, volurions in the yeer; Thele therefore confider'd, ſetto 
| your ſelfe ſome reaſonable price, or hire, For I know 
» you wen of learning deſpile money. By this Prologue | . | 
he befieges you with Hopes, and renders you pliant, and 
flexible to his ends. You, who before fancied to your 
ſelfe Talents, and Millions, and whole Farmes, and pa- 
laces, lecretly perceive his ſordidneſſe: yer believe and 
think his promiſes , tharall things ſhall be common, are 
unfayling Oracles, not diſcerning that they proceeded 
meerly from hislippes, and nor from his heart. Art laſt out 
of Modeſty you referre the \umme to him, which he refu- 
ſesro name; Burdefires one of his friends, there preſent, 
ro deal berween you, and to deligne a price, neither too 
great for him to ſpare, out of his other neceſſary disburf: | 
ments, nor yettoo ſmall for you to receive. Here his old 
friend, bred up with him in flatttery, askes you, if you 
think not your ſelfe the molt happy man in the Citty, 
that you have lighted upon the good tortune, ſo much co- 
veted by others, to be admitted into dependance by ſuch 
a perſon? To have the ule of one ot the greateſt Fami- 
lies in Rome? which, it you have your modeſty, is more 
then Craſ«5 wedges, or Midas wealth. I know ſome, 
ſayes he, of good quality, who would give money, only 
for the credit of the Relation, to belong to him and to 
| be ſeen about him, as his followers or Friends. I cannox, 
| therefore, ſufficiently extoll your happineſſe, who are to 
have pay to your good fortune. In my Judgment, there- 
fore,unleſſe you be a ſpendthrift,ſo much is enough, And | | | 
then ſets ſome ſmall price, farre below your expectation, 
which nevertheleſſe you muſt accept contentedly, fince 
there is no eſcape for you nov out of the Net. Grudg- 
ingly, therefore, you thruſt your head into the bridle; yer 
; Carry yourſelte gentle, not being much troubled, or gall'd, 
tillyou be a little accuſtomed to him, They abroad, in 
the mean while, emulate you, ſeeing you within the pale, |} | 


and making your entrance without controule, and made 
one 
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one of the Family, whileſt you know no reaſon wh 
you ſhould appear ſo happy in their eyes , but only thar 
you flatter and rejoyce your ſelfe with the hopes and 
amendment of your fortune, which every day leflens | 
avd gqes backward, Ar length as it were in a doubt, 
full light, you begin to perceive that all your wealthy | 
hopes were butgolden bubbles, bur that your Toyles are 
reall, unavoidable, and perpetuall, But you will ask me 
whart thoſe toyles are? and tell me, that you diſcerne no 
ſuch troubles in ſuch dependances, or ſuch intolerable 
imployments as | ſpeak of. Heare,therefore, Gallant Sir, 
and weigh notonly the trouble, but the baſeneſle, diſho- 
nour, and ſervilitic of ſuch imployments. For firſt from 
che time you are entertained,you areto forget your liberty, 
and parentage ; and are to reſolve, when you enter into 
ſuch relations,ro leave your deſcent, freedome, and Ance- 
ſtors atthe doore. For Liberty cannot have admifhon 
with you, who arereteived into ſuch low and ungenerous 
imployments. A ſervant, therefore, however you are 
troubled arthe name, a ſervant you are neceſſarily to be, 
not of one, but many; and are to wait uncover'd from 
morning to night for contemptible wages. Beſides, not 
being bred ofa child to ſervice, bur coming to the trade 
late, and well ſtricken in years, you will hardly pleaſe, or 
be much valued by your Maſter. Eor the: remembrance 
of your former Liberty will corrupt you, and prompt 
you to arelaple ſometimes, and make your Thraldome 
much the heavier: Unlefle you think you are at liberty 
becauſe you had notPyrrhias, or Zopyrio-for your Father, 
or were not ſold, like a Bithynian,by ſome big voiced Cri. 
er. But,good Sir,co ſtand every new Moon with Pyrrhias, 
and Zopyrio,and hold out your hand like orher ſcrvants,to 
receive what ſhall be given, is ſale. For he needsno 
Crier who is his own Cryer, and of himſelf makes long 
luitfor a Maſter, If therefore, you baſe fellow, (for Ican- 
not but ſay ſo to one who profeſſeth Philoſophy) a Py- 
rate 
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| had only chisinconveniency of baſeneſlc, to make a Free. 


rate ſhould take you at Sea, or if ſome Robber ſhould en- 
flave you, you would deplore your lelt; as one who be- 
came unfortunace beſide your merit, . Or if one ſhould 
apprehend you, and ſay you are his Servant, you would 
invoke the Lawes,ule all endeavours to free your ſelf, ex: 
preſſe great diſdaine, and in a loud voice call the Earth 
and Godsto your aſliſtance. And yer for all you are of 
an age, in which had you been born a Slave , 'twere 
time for you to look towards Liberty; and though you 
have been bred to virtue, and wildome, for a few far- 
things you ſell your ſelf; never regarding the excellent 
Diſcourſes utter'd by Plato, ( bryſippws, and Ariftetle, in 
the praiſc of Liberty, and diſpraiſe of Servitude: nor are 
you aſhamed to be reckoned with Flaterers, Hirelings, 
and Buffoones; or among ſo many Romanes to go artired 
like a ſtranger, or to ſpeak Latine barbarouſly, or to go 
cotumultuous, promitcuous Suppers, where the compa- 
ny is mixt andtroubleſome; and thereto paſſe ridiculous 
raiſes , to drink immoderately , and next morning at 
the ſound of a Bell to riſe, break your ſweet ſleep, and 
trudg up and down with yeſterdaies dirt yer about your 
heels. Do you feel ſuch a penury of Beans, or Herbs, or 
have fountains left offto run, that deſpair ſhould drive 
you tothis courſe? No ſuch matter, neither want of beans 
or water, but your deſire of Juncars, and delicate farc,and 
odoriferous vines drew you, and like a Pike your gree- 
dineſſe juſtly faſten'd a hook in your Gills: & ſo you luffer 
the reward of your licorouſneſle; and like a Monkey chai- 
nedto a poſt bythe neck, make ſport to the Beholders, 
whilſt you are much plealcd ro have Figs and Comfis 
thrown to you. But Libeny and Freedom, Stock or 
Pedigree, arc vain, empty names, and of which you keep | 
no remembrance. Yer the courſe were ro be hiked, if it 


man a Slaye, and brought not other ſervile Imployments 


withit. But conſider whither your taskes be more to- 
lerable | 
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[erable chen choſe which are eajoyn'dto Dromo, or Tibius. 
As for your Learning, for which you ſay he took you in, 
he little regards it: for according to the Proverb, what a» 

reement cn there be between an Aſſe and an Harp? Do you 
| not obſerve how they are poſſcſt, with the dehire. of Ho- 
mer's Wildome, DemoRbenes Eloquence, aud Plato's high 
Diſcourles? and yet ſhould a man take outof their minds 
their thoughts and cares of Gold, and Silver , nothing 
would remain but Pride, Effeminateneſſe, Luxury, La- 
(civiouſneſſe , Cruelcy, and Ignorance; co all which-you 
are uſeleſſe. ; But becauſe you have alarge Beard, and'are 
of a venerable aſpe&; and weare a decent Greek Mantle, 
and all men know you to be a Grammarian, or Orator, 


ſuch a one yvith thoſe who go before him, to grace and 
ſer out histraine: And from hence gains the opinion of 
a Patron of the Grecian Arts, and of a Friend co Learning, 
ſo that you are not hired for excellency of parts, or:Dul- 
courle, but for your Beard and Gown. Ani therefore are 
alwaies to be ſeen in his company, and never tobe from 
him, bur arcto riſe early every morning to preſent your 
ſelf, and 2ppear in your attendance, and not break your 
rank. He ſometimes laying his hand upon you, prates 
anything by chance, and makes ſhevy tothole he meets, 
that ia paſſage through the ſtreets he forgets nor the 
Muſes, but imployes the [mall leiſure of his walke in ho- 
neſt conferences: whilſt you moſt wretchedly fome- 
times going apace, ſometimes loftly, ſometimes up, ſome- 
times down, {for ſuch you know arethe paſſages of the 
City ) ſweat, and put your ſelf out of breath. Atlength he 
ſtrikes into a houſe, to talk with ſome friend, whom he 
went to viſit, where, for wantof a place tofir down, you 
are fain toread a Book , to paſſe away the time. Afﬀer 
this, having neither eaten nor drunk that day, diſcommo- 
diouſly waſhr, and at an unſeaſonable hour, about mid- 


night perhaps, you go to ſupper; and are no longer 
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reverenced, of regarded by the reſt. Bur if there be a] 
new comer,you arc ſet below him, and thruſt into ſome 
obſcute Corner ;, where you fit as a SpeRator only of | 
what is broughrto Table; and like adog gnawthe bones 
which deſcend royou, of out of hungerſuck ſome withe- 
red Saller, :refaſed by thoſe who fir above you. Nor cis 
this all your diſgrace; you ate nor allowed-a whole Egge 
to'your (elf, nor is it thonght fit that you ſhould be-atren- 
ded {till like che other Gueſts, and Serangers, ( for that was 
your fotid conceit) notis the ſame Fowl (er betore you 
atid others. But before your:Lord ſands a crammed, 
juicy one; | before you, a'young ſtarved, taſtleſle one: 
which is indeed no fowl, but an affront and” reproach, 
Many times, if another want meat, one of the wayrers 
takes away that which- was ſer before you , -and loo» 
king upon you, tells you, you are one of the!houle, If 
atatly time a Pigge becut np, or a Veniſon paſty, you had 
need have the Carver your friend, or you will divide 
with | Prometheus , and nothing but bones will come 
to your ſhare. For that a dith ſhould ſtand before 
him who fits above you, till he be cloyed, and ſhould 
paſſe by you in an inſtant, itis norto be endured by one 
that hath any ingenuity , or but ſo much Gall as an Hart, 
| have not told you, that when the reſt diink the 
oldeft and beſt, you ate to drink the fullome , pall'd 
Wine: and therefore are carefull ro drink in a Silver, 
or guilt Bowwle, leſt the colour ſhould betray whar a con. 
cemptible Gueſt you are. Yet this were allo to be cn. 
dured, might you drink your full: bur if you call often, 
the wayter will not hear you . There are many other 
things which will vex you; bur eſpecially to (ee an Ingle 
ot Dancing-Maſter, or an Alexandrian Jeſter, who writes 
Farces, preferr'd before you. For how can you expect ro 
take equall placewich them whoſe qualicies are more de- 
hghtfull, & who carry love-letters in their boſoms. You, 


therefore, ſitin ſome hole at ſupper, & hiding your ſelf for 
| | ſhame, 
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dict, watchings, and nirings by degrees undermine you, 
and introduce Conſumprion, or Priflick, or paine of the 
Bovvclls, or ſome excellent Gowrt: which you valiantly 
reſiſt, and many times when you are to keep your bed, 
cannot be allowed ; but your {ickneſle is thought apre- 
tence to avoid buſineſſe, Hence it comes to paſſe, that 
youare alwaies palerthen others, and look like one ready 
to die. And thus much be ſpoken of your ſufferings , 
in the City. When you are to Travel any where, among 
other things, which | omit, you are by your place, and 
lotto tarry tor the waggon, and rocome wet, and laſt into 
the Inne; where for want of Room you are lodged with 
the Cooke, or your Miſtreſſes barber 1905 the traw. Ile 
tel] you Aa paſſage which Theſmop- lts the Srack rold me of 
himſelfe, very ridiculous , but not incredible , or ſuch 
as may not happen to any other. He lived with a 
wealthy delicate, proud Lady,in the Citty, who had oc- 
caſion to take a journey; where he (id the firſt contem- 
privle accident, he ever [iffer'd, was, being a Philoſopher, 
to (it nextin the Coach to her page. whom ſhe kept ſha- 
ven both chinne and thighes, and carried with her (it 
ſeemes ) for her Credit, He toid me his name was 
Chelideni's, or [wallow. Now judge you what a ſight 
it was for a ſevere, grave, ancient man, with a white 
beard ( which you know Theſmoprlis w ore at full length) 
to be placed nextto an effeminate Boy, whoſe eyes were 
painted, and laſciviouſly rol!'d in his head, and his neck 
wantonly bent ro one fide, who more deſerved to becall'd 
Vulture for his naked chinne then {wallow; and who, 
had he not been at his entreaty diſlwaded, would have 
worne his head in a bagge, Innumerable he ſaid were 
the diſturbances which he ſuffer'd from the page, who 
all che way ſung ,and- -pratcled, and,it he had not reſtrained 
him, would have danced in he Coach. He told me, 
allo, of a certain charge , laid upon him by the Lady ; 
who calling to him, Theſmopolis | quoth ſhe, it you love 
me 
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me, you mult nor deny me a favour, which | ſhall ask of | 
you,norexpec1 [hall ever requeſt a greater. He,as wwas 
hit,promiled to obey herrequeſt, 'Then,quorh ſhe, pray, 
becaule Itake you to be an honelt, carefull, good natured 
man,take my lirtle bizch Myrzhina into the Coach,and keep 
her'for me,and ſee ſhe lacks nothing; For ſhe is very bigge 
with puppies, and is evenready to whelp, and my other 
ſervants are ſuch Knaves, that upon the way they have 
neither carc of her, nor indeed of me: you ſhall therefore 
not a little obliege me, if you will rake care of a dogge (o 
deare and pretious to me. Theſmopolis, at her earneſt 
| enfreaty being almoſt ready to crie, received the Bitch, 
Here, then, was a ſpeacle moſt ridiculous, to ſee a little 
dogge peeping under his gown, juſt below his Beard, 
and bepiſling him ſometimes(Though Theſmopoli diſſem. 
bledir) and barking in a {mall voice (for luch dogges are 
moſt in faſhion) and licking the yelterdaies far which 
| ſtuck upon the Philoſophers chinne. The Page, who 
ſace next him, having nor unwittilyat ſupper played upon 
others ofthe company at laſt brokea jeſt upon Theſmopolis, 
All Ican ſay, quoth he, of Theſmopolis is only this, that of a 
Stoick he is become a ( ynick. For | heare when thelirile 
Bitch pupp't in his Gown. Theſe are the Mockeries, 
ot rather the affronts, which they faſten upon thoſe who 
live with them, rendring them by little and little tame and | 
patient of contempts. I knevv a (archariau Orator, who | 
being commanded ata ſupper to make an Oration, declai- | 
med not by an houre glaſſe, buti by a Rundler of wine, 
| very eloquently, gravely, and roundly, and withthe PER 
mation of choſe who in the mean time drank, and recej.! 
ved two hundred Drachmes for his performance. Now 
luch impoſitions are ſome way tolerable; But if he to 
whom you belong, be either given to Poetry, or Hiſtory, 
and be accuſtomed to repeat his own works at ſupper, 
how are you troubled to praiſe and flatter, and invent 
new waics of commendation ? There arc ſome, who 
will 
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ſhame, ſecretly figh, as 'tis fir, & bewaile your ſelfe, 8 accuſe 
your fortune, tor not allowing you a ſprinkling of their 
favours; and could gladly wiſh your ſelf a Poet to write 
amourous Dirties, or had the gift ro fivg thoſe which 
were made by others; ſeeing for what qualities others 
are prized and eſteemed before you: nor would youre- 
faſe for a need to aft a Magician, or Fortune. teller, and 
prelage, like them, great Fortunes, Empires, and mighty 
Riches. When therefore you ſee men of ſuch condition 
eſteemed, and much made of, you could even find in 
your hearcto be one ofthem, to preſerve your ſelf from 
diſeſteem , and contempt. Bur becauſe you are not fo 
happy as to be framed for fuch Arts, you mult of neceſſity 
give way, and {ilently mutrer your grievances, and neg- 
Ic&sto your ſelf, For if ſome whiſpering Tell-rale Scr- 
vant complaine of you, that you praiſcd not your Mis 
ſtreſſes Page for dancing, or ſinging well, you are in no 
ſmali danger. You'are thereforelike a thirſty Land-frog, 
tocry aloud, that you may appear the moſt forward, and 
remarkable in your commendations. And ſometimes 
whea the relt are ſilent, you areto have in a readineſle 
ſome fained Panegyrick, well powdered with Flatrery. 
Next, tisathing moſt cidiculous, that hungry, and chirlty, 
as many times you are, you ſhould anoyar your ſelf, and 
weare a Chaplet: for then me thinks you look like a 
Pillar erected over ſome ancient Carcaſle, adorned with 
Offerings to the Dead; who though they be anoynted 
andcrovwned yet neither cat nor drink the viands ſet be- 
fore them, Beſides, if you light upon a Maſter who is 
jealous, and who keeps hand{ome Boies, or hath a young 
Wife, and thar he find you no ſtranger to YVenw, or the 
Graces, tis matter fora Quarrell, and your danger is not 
contemprible. For Kings have many eares and eyes, and 
| do not only ſee Truths,but alwaics adde ſomething over, 
leaſt they be thought ro connive, You are thereforeto | 
fic as if you were ata Perſian Supper , with a downcaſt 
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| look, and ro beware, leit fome Eunuch catch you darting 
| -lancesupon one of your Maſter's Concubines; or leſt ano- 
 thecEunuch holding a bent Bow ſhoot an arrow through 


| your Checks , whilſt you are drinking, for caſting your | | 


| eyes alide, Afr you are uſen from Supper, you are no 
| ſooner allcep, but ar the firſt Cock.crowing you awake, 
| and ſay to your ielf, O me moſt unforrunace wretch, 
| what converſation have [ left, whar friends, what a quiet 
life, what uncroubled ileeps, and free Walks, to calt my 
elt headlong into a Dungeon! And wheretore, O ye 
Gods, havelentred into this courſe? or whar ſplendid re- 
ward dothi it bring me? ' Tis not poſhble the commodities 
of this life ſhould counteryaile thoſe I torſook , when 


a the ſame houre; Till at length your unagcultomed 


enjoyed my liberty, and.bad all chings in my own power. 
Nov, asthey ſay , I am led like a tame Lyon up and 
dowa ina {tring, neither knowing ( which makes my 
caſe moſt miſerable) how to give content , or able to 
make my (elf gratious; being 1gnorant, a and un>kilfull, 
compared to thoſe men who make the Aits of plealme 


their buſineſſe, Belides, 1 am diftafttull, ard nor fic tor 

reat Feaſts, beingunable to raile laughter, which makes | 
my Maſter look dilcontentedly upon me. becavie when 
he would be very merry , | carry my felt cerricall , and; 
orave; in a word, [hall never be able to piece with 
bim. Forif 1 endeavour ro preſerve my reverence, Iam 
chought ſevere, and to be avoided: It i laugh ,or ftrive 
to ſhew a cheerfull countenance, he preſently 9 orows dil- 
dainfull, and [pawics at me; lo chat, me chinks, Ll at a 
Comicall partin a Tragicall dreſſe. ' Laſtly \ what kind 
of life ſhall I leave for my ſelf, after [ = ſpent my 
preſent age in the ſcrvice of another? In the midl(t of 
this Soliloquie , the Bell rings , and you arc to 


| return to your former task of w alking and waiting, 


| Having firſt anointed your thighes, and knees, ro en able| 
you for your race. Then you have the [ame lupper, and 
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will be admired for their Beauty; whom you muſt call 
Adonis, and Hyacinthus, though they have a noſe a Cubir 
long. For if you commend them nor, prelently you are 
committed to Dionyſius Dungeon, as one who with them 
ill, and carry plots againſt them. You muſt call chem 
Sages, and Orarors too; who though they utrer ſoleciſmes, 
yet they will be chought ro make ſpeeches full of Artick 
flowers, and Hymettian Honey, which 'oughtto become 


patternes aftervvards for men co ſpeak by. But perhaps 
the carriage of the mens to be born with, but then the 
women affe&ttoo to hayelearned men in pay, who ſhall 


retaineto them, attending upontheir Sedans,  Andthink 
nothing conduceih ſo muchto-their orher bravery , and 
pompe, asto be called Learned: Philoſophers, and berter 
makers of verſes then Sappho. And for the raiſing of ſuch 
an opinion, they are ſtiltaccompanied by penſionary Rhe- 
toricians, Grammarians,/and Philoſophers, who moſt ri- 
diculouſly read to them , either» white they are: dreffing 
thetuſelves, or curlingtheir haire; or-at meale time, forar 
other times they are notat leaſure,, Somerimes , whileſt 
the Philoſopher is in the mid of his Diſcourſe, the Cham- 
bermaydc enters, and delivers a letter to her Lady from 
her Lechour-ſervant; whereuponthelearned diſcourſe of 
chaſticy breaks off, till ſhe have vwrote an anſwer, and re- 
turne ro her Leture, After a long time, arthe Feaſt of 
Saturne,perchance,or Minerva,if ſome thread-bare Cloak, 
or motheaten garment, be ſent you, you muſt recieve itas 
a great preſent; And the ſervant firſt privy to his maſters 
intention, who runs and acquaints you with his bounty, 
is not to be ſent away without a reward for his newes. 
The next morning, at leaſt thirteen more bring you the 
ſame meſſage ; every one reporting what he ſaid to his 
Maſter, how he put him in mind of ir, and that being in- 
truſted wirh the buſineſſe he choſe themoſt advantagious; 
whe though they all returne fed, yer grumble that you 
gavethem no more. Next, your whole penſion comes 
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| not to above fix Crownes, which it you demand you 
| arc thought impudenc, and troubleſome, and, theretore, 
before you can receive ir, you muſt infinuate and flatter, 
and court the ſteward which is one ſtep of ſervitude 
more; nor is he to be. negleted who is your patrons 
friend, and of his Counſells. And when you have rce 
teccived your ſalary, you are preſently to pay it again'to 
your Taylor, or Phylitian, or Shoomaker, {o that your 
rewards not only comelate, unicaſonable, and to no pur- 
poſe, but great envy is kindled upon-you, and by degrees 
the ſervants begin to hatch complaints againſt you, eſpe. 
cially finding their maſters caresopenroentertaine them? 
who by this time, perhapps, ſees you worne out with bus 
fineſſe, and unfit for imployment, and troubled with the 
Gowt; And having/ gotten che moſt flowyry and vigo- 
rous part of your age, and waſted'your bodily ſtrength, 
and worne you our like a torne garment, he looks abour 
for ſome dunghill where: to caſt you , and cntertaines 
another more able to-drudg ; accufing you with the en. 
ticements of his page, orallcaging that being ar old man, 
you defloured his maid, or laying ſome ſuch crime to 
your charge , for which inthe night time you arethruſt 
out of doores by the neck, forſaken of all, poore,and 
carry nothing away with your age but an incomparable 
Gowrt; And having by length of time forgotten your firſt 
courſe of life and made your belly as large as aſack, it be. | 
comes an inſatiate and never to be contented miſchiefe. 
Your ſtomach will expect ir's uſuall repletions, and grow 
enraged at denials. Beſides no bodie will afterwards 
entertaine you, being of a ſpent age, and become likean 
| ancient decaicd horſe, whoſe very skinne is of no ule. 
The pretence, alſo, for which you were pur away, garry- 
ing Cond poffibility , will brand you for an adulcerer , 


| ora poyſoner, or the like: Sotharyour accuſer, though 


are a Greek,of a light behaviour, and prepared for any mil- 
S chiefe. 


| he: fay nothing, will be believed againſt you, who 
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chief. For ſuch they account us all, and not without good 
eauſe, For if I be nor deceived , the reaſon why they 
hold ſuch an Opinion of us is, becauſe moſt of us who are 
taken into Families, for want of better knowledg, profeſs 
Magick, and Charms, and the Art to provoke Love, and 
roreconcile Enemies; which we call Learning, and fer it 
off with a grave Gown, anda venerable Beard, Hence 
| iccomesto paſſe, that they have the like eſteem of all, as 
| chey have of thoſe whom chey judg to be the beſt; eſpe- 
cially when they obſerve our Flattery, both ar Feaſts, and 
inour Carriage at other times, and our extream-baſcneſle, 
ro ſubmic our {clves to waies of gain. And thercfore,not 
wichout cauſe , when they have curned them off, they 
mortally hate them, and ſeck all the waies they can to de-/ 
ſtroy them: as men who are able to divulge all the ſe» 
crets of their life, having inwardly known them, and 
ſcen them naked; a point which pricks chem to the 
quick; For as you have ſeen: ſome fair Books, whoſe 
Covers are enamell'd, and guilt without, but: contain 
within Thyeftes earing his childrenar a Banquet, or Oedi- 
pus lying with his mother, or Tereus deflowring two Si- 
ſters: ſorheſe men are very glorious, and ſightly withour, 
but within hide many a Tragedy under their purple; 
whom if you rip open, and unvvrap, you will find them 
lined with much Tragicall tuffe, not unlike that of Euri. 
pides, or Sophocles, However without, they ſhew guilt 
and enamell'd.Their Conſctouſneſletherefore breeds their 
hatred, aad makes them ſeek the ruine of thoſe who fall 
fromthem; as men who are ableto repreſent them on the | 
Stage, and pive their true deſcription. For a Concluſion 
then, like Cebes, I will dravy you the picture of this kind 
of life in a ſmall Table; thac by looking towards it, you 
may know whither it beto be entred intoor no. | could 
wiſh ſome Apelles, or Parrhaſius, or Attion, or Euphranor, 
would limme it: but becauſe ſuch excellent and exact 
Painters arenot now to be found, 1 will, as well as1can, 
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give you a ſlender Imagt and Draught of it.” Ler there, 
then, bedrawn a high guitded houſe;not ſituated on any 
loww-place, butaloft on a hill; and ler che aſcent to it be (o 
ſeep, inacceſſible, and ſlippery, that thoſe who many 
times hope toalpire rothe top, tumble down; and break 
cheit necks. Wichin,letRiches dwell, of a bright andami- 
able aſpe@: Ler their \Lover, having with much adore 
| climbed up;-and attained the door;' ar firſt ſight grow a- 
mazed,' AndilecHope:(whom-you may alſo imagine to 
| be xvell favoured; and- diverſly dreſt) take him in this a» 
| Ronmfſhmentby:the hand, and lead him in, and: from his 
firſt entrance go before him: then ler other women re- 
ceive him; namely, Deceir, and Servicude, and deliver 
him over to labour. ' And let Labour after long exerciſe 
deliver the Wretth overto Qld age, diſcaled and wittherd 
in his face, and colour. Laſtly, let Contempt hurry him to 
Deſpaire ;:& from that time let Hope vaniſh and forſake 
| him, & fly away.T hen let him be caſt our, nor at the Gol- 
| den/Porch, at which he entred, but at ſome Back-door,or 
dark Out-let, naked, hungry, pale, aged, with one hand 
covering his ſhame, with the other choking himſelf. Ar 
his ejection ler helpleſſe Weeping and Repentance meet 
him, and double his miſery. And letthe Picture here end. 
Now do you, Timocles, having well weighed my -di- 
ſcourſe, conſider, whither you be content to enter at the 
Golden Door, and be diſhonourably thruſt out at the 
Poſtern. And what courſe ſoever you undertake, re- 
member the ſaying of a Wiſe man; God s not to be bla- 
med, but your on Choice. 
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A Defence of thoſe who are imployed for 
Reward. 


Havelong conſidered with my ſelf, Excellent Sabi. 
I| ns, what youthought or ſaid, when you read my 

Book, concerning thoſe who are imploied for re» 
ward. For | am verily perſwaded you could not forbear 
laughing in the peruſall. Though you made ſome obje- 
ions by the way, which | will now anſwer agrecably 
to my writings. If my Divination faile me not, methinks 
[ hear you lay; Is this he who wrotethole things, and in- 
veighed ſo bicterly againſtthis courſe of life, and yet un» 
mindfall of his own Satyr, upon the turning ofthe ſhell, 
asthey ſay, hath voluntarily pur himſelf into an eminent 
and illuſtrious Service? What Midas, or (reſus, or ftreams 
of Gold, could oncetempt him to forſake his dear Liber- 
ty, bred up with him of a child? Yet though he be not 
tar from Aacus, and have one foot in ( harons boat, now 
ſubmits he himlelfro beroſt,and drawn, as if he were faſt- 
ned bythe neck with a golden Collar,or ſome great mans 
chain of Corral?Surely there is a wide difference between 
this new courle and his writings. Rivers me thinks do 
now run backwards, and the order of things is inverted. 
Recanrations are made for the worſe; and all this change 
is 10t for the fruition of a Helen, or the conqueſt of a Troy, 
but meerly that a good diſcourſe may be ſubverted by an 
ill choice, Thus, in all likelihood, do you ſay royour ſelf, 
and are, itmay be, ready to give more ſeaſonable and 
friendly counlel], and ſuch as becomes an honeſt man, 
and a Philoſopher. If therefore 1 perſonate you right, | 
{hall chink my ſelt happy, and will {acrificeto Eloquence: 
if nor, do you lupply my defe&s. 'Tis time then we ſhift 
the Scene, and that | be a Mute , and patiently for 
my cure ſubmit my ſeife to be lanced | or if you 
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think fit, ſeared by you; andthat you apply your medi- 
cines, and have your knife, and burning Iron in readineſs. 
Taking your Cue, then, to ſpeak, thus you accoſt me: 
Heretofore, my friend, your Book (as it well deſerved) 
was much valued, and, as the report goes, was well re- 
ceived both by the multitude, and by as many of the lear. 
ned as read it, or took it into their hands. For your com- 

olicion is faulcleſſe, your narration various, and ſuch as 


% 


h ſhews your experiencein bulineſle, and your perſpi- 
cuity inthe delivery. Bur above all, as your writings are 
generally ulefull, (o eſpecially ro Schollers, who from 
hence aretaught notto enter themſelves ralhly into Ser. 
vices. But whenyou ſhall alter your opinion, and pre. 
ferthe contrary courſe, and bid a long farewell to Liber. 
ty, and praRtice that ignoble Iambick, That where gaine 
may be had, you are to ſerve againſt nature, take heed no 
man over hear you reading your own works, or mecting 
with them compare your preſent life with your writings. 
Pray alſoto Infernall Mercury, to beſprinkle thoſe who 
have heretofore heard of chem, with the water of Obli- 
vion: leſt, like Belerophon inthe ( orinthian Tragedy, you 
prove to have written a Book againſt your ſelf. For my 
part, I cannot ſce with what face you can defend your 
ſelf againſt your Acculers; eſpecially if they ſhould mer. 
rily praiſe your writings, andthe liberty of them, and (ee 
you the Author waiting, and voluntarily ſubmicting your 
neck tothe yoke: ſince they might probably cnough en- 
ticle ſome more generous perſon to your Book , and (ay 
you are but the Fay, who triumph in borrowed feathers, 
orif it be yours, that you have done like Salethus, who 
impoſing a ſharp Law upon the ( rotonians againſt Adul. 
terers, for which he was muchreverenced, was not long 
after caught in the Act of inceſt, wich his brothers wite. 
So ſome man may not unfitly compare you to Saleh, 
Bur that he was more excuſable, who ( as he urged for 
himſelfe; wasdrawa by his affeion, and did voluntarily 
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caſthimſelfe into the fire: upon which reaſon the Croto. 
nians out of pitty gave him his choice of Baniſhment. 
Whereas you much more abſurdly , having written an 
exact delcription, and inveighed againſt the ſervile con. 
dition of thoſe who retain togreat perſons,and caftthem- 
ſelves into ferters, where they act and ſuffer a thouſand 
Calamitics , in your extreame age, when you are almoſt 
beyond the threſhold, have made choice of an ignoble ſer» 
vitude, and are ready to triumph in it. By how much, 
therefore, the more eminent, and advanced you ſhew, 
by ſo much the more are you laught at, as one whole life 
contradicts your writings. Nor ſhall | needro urge any 
other complaint againſt you, then that of the excellenr 
Tranedian ; I hate that wiſe man who is not wiſe for bimſelfe. 
Your Accuſers, perhappes, will not lack other examples| 
to compare you to. Some will liken you to Actors in a 
Tragedy, who are Agamemnon or ( reon, or Hercules upon 
the Stage, but in the Tiring houſe when they have pur 
off their properties, are Polue , or Ariſtodemws , fellowes 
hired co a, and many times hiſt, whip't and pluck off 
the ſtage at the mercy ofthe Theatre. Others will reſem- 
ble you to an Ape, Which they ſay (Cleopatra had; which 
beingraught ro dance, a great while footed it very comely, 
and gracefully, and maintaincd her poſtures with great 
admiration, and kept time and meaſure with them who j 
ſung , and plaid a Hymenaall galliard: Till at length | 
perceiving a Fig, or an Almond afarre off, ſhe tore of her | 
vizard, and leaping to the Fig bid ſarevvell ro the fiddles, | 
and dances, and fellro eating. Soyou, may ſome man | | 
ſay, who arc noplayer, buta learned Author,and excellent 
Lawgiver, at the ſight of a Fig have ſhown your ſelfe an 

Ape and a Philoſopher bur from the ceeth ourward; who 

conceale ſome things, and ſpeak other; and leave it to 
mens {uſpicion to cotijefure, that whar you ſay or are 

praiſed for, hath but only touch'r your lipps,and never wet 
your Palate, Your puniſhment hath followed you _ 
Wb | ore; 
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fore; who , when you had audacioully inſulred over 
other mens wants, not long after as good as foid your 
own Liberty by a Crier. And Adraſtia was at your 
back, laughing ar your Brags, and contemprs of thoſe 
indignities which you deſpiled in other men: Becaule 
ſhe foreſaw, being a Goddeſle, that you would in time 
fall upon their courſe; and becauſe you did not firſt ſpit 
in your own boſome, before you blamed thoſe who 
through the many changes of fortune have been caſt upon 


that condition. Suppoſe Eſchines, after his accuſation of | 


Timarchus ſhould have offended and have been queſtio. 
ned forthe ſame fault : would it not have ſtird the Laugh- 
ter ofthe SpeRators to fee him inveigh againſt Timarchus, 
for a crime of youth, and being anold man commir the 
ſame himſelfe * Laſtly, you are like the Apothecary, who 
boaſted much of his medicine againſt the Cough, and 
promiſed to cure men at one taking , and was all the 
while ſhaken with a Cough himſelte. This and much 
more, may ſuch an Accuſer, as you, ſay, in an Argument 
ſoſpatious, and repleniſh't with objections. Tis time 
then, Inow turne my ſ[elfero my Apology, and Defence, 
wherein my beſt way (who ſuffer volunrarily, and have 
ſubmitted my back to the whippe, nor deny ir to be a 
diſparagement ) will be, perhappes, to flie to the com- 
mon excuſe, and pretend Fortune and Fate, and with 
their pardon to dclire my reprehenders to conlader that 
we are not out own Lords, but are ſwayed againſt our 
indinations by fome ſuperior power, @r one of the dee 
ſtinies, and are therefore excuſable in all things which 
we either do or ſpeak. But this way of defence is too 
Vulgar for you , my friend, to allow of; Though ] 
have Homer for my Advocate, and thoſe Verſes from 
him , 
. Noman could ever yet bis fate eſchew : 

Aſſoone as we are borne fate rules our clue. 
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Laying afide, therefore, an Apology fo unreaſonable, ifl 
lay, that I was neither inticed by gaine or any:ſuch like 
expectation, to undertake my preſent atrendancepburthat 
meerly out of my admiration of the wiſedome; valour, 
and nobleneſle of the perſon ro whom I belong deſired 
to be imployed in his affaires; - I fear leaſt ro your former 
accuſation you will think | flatter, and catch me; a$they 
ſay, driving one naile with another, or aleſſer faule with 
a orearer: ſince Aatrery of all vices is the moſt ſervile, and 
therefore the worſt. What remaines, then,” if neicher of 
theſe Defences be allowable; but that 1confeſſe my 
ſelfe unable ro make any ſound defence art all ? One An- 


chor more,perhappes, | have never yer caſt,or wer,which 


poverty, Vyhich perſyvades mien for ts avoydance, to do 
or ſuffer all things. And here 1 might ſeaſonably call in 
Medea in Euripides to my aſfiſtance , and vvith a little 
derorſion make her ſpeak for me in lambicks, and 
lay, 

The things I am about to do are ill, 

But that my poverty wit hſtands my will. 


As for that peece of Theognis, tis knovvn vvithout my 
quotation ; vvho ſaies, They are not to be blamed,wbo, to 
avoid poverty, caſt themſelves into the deep ſea , or fall bead- 
long from a fteeprock. Thele are the colours vvhich ano- 
ther in my caſe would bring into his Apology, of which 
not one, | confeſle, is ſpecious, or well favoured. But be 
confident of me, my friend, tharl will not make uſe of 
one of them. For Ar20s was never lo oppreſt with fa- 
mine, as to conſulc about the ploughing of the ſands of A- 
rabia; Nor am | ſo utterly unprovided of an an[wer, 
as to flee to ſuch poore ſtarting holes, for my defence. 
Conſider, therefore, 1pray, the great difference between 
one hired into a Rich mans family, to lerve, and under- 
ooethe drudgeries, ſet down in my book, and one who 
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receives penſion from his Prince co look after publick 
affaires, :and impluies his parts in the ſervice ofthe ſtate. 
Conſider this, | pray, and weigh theſe ewo conditions a-. | | 
art, and you will find thatthey differ, as the Mufiians | | 
baviche whole Gamut ; And that there is as much rcſem- 
| blance between theſe twocourſes of life, as berween lead 
| | and fil ver, braſſe and Gold, wild poppy and a roſe, a man 
anapc. *'Tis true both receive pay, and are under 
another; Bur then there is a vaſt diſproportion in 
their imployments. The one undergoes a downright 
fervicude, and is no better then a Mercenary houſhold 
Drudg : whereas the other who handles publick mar. 
rers, and. beſtowes his Labour upon Citties, and whole 
nations, is not to be blamed, or to be drawn into releme 
blance or made ſharer with the other in accuſation, be- 
cauſe both receive pay. For then all great officers are co 
be depoſed , nor ſhould the Governors of Provinces, 
Rulers of Cities, and Captaines, or Generalls,of Troops, 
and Armies, be honourably thought of, becauſe there is 
a reward ſerto their imployment, One exception,there 
fore, ought nor to have the force of a generall diſgrace; 
Nor are we to place all choſe who take reward in equall 
rank. Briefly, | ſaid not in my book, that all thattook 
payment were of a miſerablecondition , but only pictied | ', 
thoſe who under the pretence of their Learning were 
entertained, and enſlaved by great Families. My imploy- 
ment, my friend, is vtterly different. For though we be 
| equall in our Domeſtick dependances, yet abroad | ſhare 
in Government with the Emperour, and cooperate my 
part. Forgf you mark well,no ſmall portion of the King- 
dome of A&gypt is under my government: whoordain 
their formes of Judicature, and impoſe orders upon the 
people; and rake records of what-ever is done, or ſpo-| | 
ken, and judge of the pleadings of their Lawyers: and nor ; 
only keep the Decrees of my Prince with all fidelity ,| | 


after the ſafeſt and exacteſt manner, but deliver them to | | 
the | 
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| ptible, bur paid by talents. And hereafter if matters hit 
righe, 1 cheriſh no vain empty hopes to be*made Ruler of 
ſome Province, or to have ſome Princely Imployment 
caſt upon me, I will yettake the liberty ro clear my 
ſelf from the Accuſations thrown upon me by 
a more ample Defence; And dare tell you that 
No man doth buſineſſe unrewarded, no not thoſe of 
higheſt imployment: I will notexcept Princesthemſelves. 
| [ ſpeak not now of their Cuftomes, and Tributes, which 

are yearly paid by their SubjeAts; but of their greater re- 
| wards, their Praiſes, publick Revcrence, and veneration 
for their good Deeds. As alſo Statues, Temples, and Al- 
rars, erected ro them by their Subje&ts: all which arc pay- 
ments for the providence and care, which they ſuſtain in 


good, So that if you will compare ſmall things with 
great, and beginning at the top of the Heap, deſcend by 
allthe Grains whereof it is compoſed, you will ſee, that 
we below differ from thoſe aloft, bur as the leſle from 
the greater, being all Mercenaries alike. Iftherefore 1 had 
enacted a Law that none ſhould {uffer themſelves to be 
Imployedartall, 1 might very well ſeem my ſelf a Tranſ- 
oreſſor. But ifthere beno one ſuch paſſage in my whole 
Book, and that it becomes every ver:uous manto be im- 


his friends inthe belt Imployments,& ingiving ſomeclear 


|weetneſle, he can diſcharge thoſe affaires' which are put 
| intohis hands, leſt he fulfill the ſaying of Homey, and be 
an unprofitable load to the Earth? Beſides; 1 would have 
| my Reprehenders remember, that when they blame me, 
| they accuſe nor a wife man, (if yer there be any wiſe man 
| to be found) but one from among the people, who! hath 


applied himſelf co learning,and therein attained ſome'lau- 
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the peopleto be a perperual| rule to their obedience. Nor 
is my reward private, but from the Prince, nor contem- 


looking after the Publick, and ſtudying the common | 


ployed , how can he better buſy himſelf, then in afliſtiog | 


publick cryall of himſelf, with what fidelity, care, and | 
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dable proficiency, but never was praRtiled to thole ſub. 
lime vertues, approachable only to great Schollers, Nor 
am 1 ſorry for it, fince 1 never yet mer with the perſon, 
whoin allthings anſwered the Character of a Wife man, 
In the meantimel cannot but marvaile, if you ſhould di 
like my preſent courſe of life; who long fince know whar 
great gains came in to me, when I was a pleader; at that 
time when you went to ſee France, and the Weſtern 
Ocean, and met with me , who wasthen reckoned a- 
mongthe moſt high priced Orators. This Apology, my 
Friend, have Lamid't a thouſand Imployments , made to 
you, as one who ſhall nor ſlightly value your favourable 
and full acceptance. For as for others, though they 
all ſhould conſpire in their Accuſations, my proteCtion 


ſhall be the old Proverb, Hippoclides cares not. 
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The Tyrant-Slayer. 


The Argument. 


One o0t into @ Fortreſſe, where a Thrant lived, with a pur. 
poſe to kill bim. But, not finding bim , kill d his Son, 
andleſt the ſword in his body. The Tyrant coming in, and 
ſeeing bis Son dead, with the ſame ſword kills himſelf. He 
that ſlew the Son demands the reward of a Tyrant-ſlayer: 


Tyrants; oncaged and feeble, the other young and 


| vigorous,and ſothe more apttolucceed in his Fathers OPp- 


| prefſions, yer | ſtand here to demand but one recompence 
tac both. of all choſe that ever kill d Tyrants, I am the 

firk who have freed you from two with one wound, and 
| have (lain the. Son with my Sword, the Father with his 
 AﬀeRon 10 his Son: who hath made us ample ſarisfacti. 


| 
T Hough, O ye Judges, [ have in one day ſlain ewo | 


on fogthole things be hath done, in living to ſee his Son 
R5 firſt | 
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firſt murthered, andthea (athing cill now ſtrange) forced | 


to be the Tyrant-(layer to himſelf. His Son dyed by my 
hand, and being dead , became my Engine to a ſecond 
Marther: who in his life time partaked with his father in 
his Injuſtice, and at his death, as well as he could, became 
his Parricide. 'Tis I then, who have put an endto his 
Tyranny; and 'tis my Sword which hath wrought your 
deliverance, However linverted the order of my ſJaugh- 
ter, and atchievedtheir murthers an unuſuall way, killing 
him who was the ſtronger, andableſtro defend himſelf 
with my own hand, and leaving my bare ſword to di. 
ſpatch the other. I expected therefore from you {ome- 
thing extraordinary, andthat my rewards ſhould innum- 


ber equall thoſe | have deſtroyed: ſecing 1 have not only 


freed you from your preſent calamuties, but from all fears 
of future, and have eſtabliſhryou in a firme liberty; there 
being no heir left of your milchiefs. Bur on the contrary, 
after (uch glorious archievements, | am not only in dan- 
gerto be diſmiſſed by you unrewarded, but am the only 
man who am denyed the recompence defigned me by 
thoſe Laws I have preſerved. He, therefore, that with» 
ſtands my demand, in my judgment doth ic not with re- 
fleion upon the publick, but out of forrow to thoſe 
who areſlain, and revenge to him who was the author 
of their death. Aﬀord me therefore your attention, 
Judges, whilſt I decipher to you ( though you know 
them already ) the miſeries of a Tyranny: for thereby you 
will both diſcern the greatneſſe of my benefit, and increaſe 
your joies from the apprehenſion of thoſe calamiies 
from whence you arerelealt, Firſt then, we felt nor a 
ſingle Tyranny (as it many times befalls others ) nor 
were enſlaved in a {ingle bondage, nor ſubjected tothe 
deſires of one Maſter; bur of all others, who ever ſuffer'd 
thelike, in ſtead of one Tyrant had two over us, and 
were miſerably diſtracted by ſeverall oppreſhons. The 
Father indeed was the more moderate, and hardlier to be 

O 2 enraged 
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enraged, ſlacker in his puniſhments, and ſlower in his 
luſts, his age having at length mitigated his violence and 
caſt a bridle on his delires. Nay act the very firlt, as it was 
laid, he was contrary to his own inclination pur upon 
his unlawfull praRices by his Son; being nor himlclt Ty- 
rannicall, bur only in complyance with him: for how 
extreme dear his Son was to him, appeared by his death. 
His Son was to himall things; him he obeyed, oppreſſd 
whom hecommanded, puniſhr as he appointed, and ob» 
ſerved him in all things. In a word, the Son was Ty- 
rant over the Father, and the Father was but an Officer 
to his Sonslufts, And thoughthe young man, by reaſon 
of his age, let the old enjoy the Honour, and eſteemed 
notche name of the Kingdome; yet he, in truth, was the 
head-Tyranc. And though the Father fortified and ſecu 


red his power by him, yer the Son alone enjoyed the | 


fruics of the others Injuſtice. Heir was who ordeted the 
Guard, appointed Garriſons,.cut off thoſe who affected 
the Crown, and feared Conſpirators. He it was, who 
made Eunuchs, violated Wedlocks, and deflowred Vir- 
gins. All Slaughters, Baniſhments, ExaQions, Torturs, 
and Injuries, were his bold Contrivances: whilſt the old 
man only obeyed, and countenanced, and applauded the 
wicked enterpriſes of his Son. This made our calamities 
inſupportable. For when the deſires of the mind are 
backt by ſupream power, they admit no limits of Irre- 
gularity. Butchat which grieved us moſt, was, that we 
torelaw a perpetuall Slavery growing upon us, and the 
common wealth likely ro deſcend in a lucceſlion, from 
one Maſter to another, and the people in a dire&t-way to 
be made thelnhcritance of a wicked Tyrant, Whereas it 
hath been no (mall comfortto men in our caſe, to be able 
to diſcourſe, and ſay among themſelves, This Tyrant will 
not alwaies live, he will dye in time, and we {hall ere 
long be free: vvhich fell not under our hopes. For vve had 
ia our eyes a Succeſlor in the Tyranny, vvhich made 

none 
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none of our Citizens dare ro put in practice my adyen. 


cure, though they were yaliant, and had my attemptin 
their defigne, and wiſhes : But Liberty was deſpaired 
of by all, and the Tyranny ſeemed inexpugnable, though 
many had inclinations to the enterprize, This daunted 
me not , nor was [ diſhearten'd by the difficulty of che 
Action, nor frighted with che danger. Bur unaffiſted, 
and ſingle, | went againſt a ſtrong and numerous Ty» 
ranny ; or rather not ſingle, bur afliſted by my ſword, 
which ſhared in my ſlaughter of the Tyrant. Having 
death before my eyes, and the publick Liberty purcha- 
ſed by my death before my apprehenſion. Ficft then 
encountring the outer Guard , and not” eaſily putting 
the keepers to flight, and killing him that came next, and 
offered to make reſiſtance, | reach ar length the roppe of 
my adventure, the only ſtrength of che Tyranny, and the 
ſpring head of all our miferies. And ruſhinginto the kee- 

er of the Caſtle, after a valiant defence, and reſiſtance of 
manythruſts, and wounds I ſlew him. Ar which inſtant 
the Tyranny ceaſt, and my enterprize had an end. And 
from that time we recovered our Liberty. No impedi» 
ment remained bur an old, ſolitary man, unarmed, depri- 
ved of his Guard, elpecially of his great Proteor, and 
unworthy to fall by a valiant hand. I, therefore, moſt 
equall[Judges, made this dilcourſero my ſelfe; Allthings 
are fallen our ſuccesfully, 1 have atchieved my enterprize, 
and accompliſh't my deſignes. But how ſhall be that 
ſurvives be (Jain? He is unworthy ofme, or my hand, 
and itafter my other glorious, valiant, and generous ex- 
ploir, | ſhould kill bim, he would ſhame my vitory: we 
muſt, therefore , find out ſome publick executioner for 
him. Butlcthim be firſt tortured , leaſt he gaine by his 
puniſhment ; ler him ſec, and be rackt at the ſightof my 
{word, to which I leave the farther accompliſhment of 
my deſigne. Having thus conſulted with my ſelfe , I 
[ef the place. He, juſt asI preſaged, kill'd himſelfe, and 
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| puranendrto the Tragedy. Hicher, then, am come, and 
have brought a Democracy with me, and do bid you cake 
courage, and proclaime a generall Liverty co all. From 
henceforth enjoy the benefit of my performances. The 
Fort you ſee is diſpeopled of Tycants; There is none 
leftto bare ſway. Tis in your power now to preferre, 
ſentence, or contradict, according to the Lawes. All 
which you are to aſcribeto me, and my valour, and that 
one (laughter which the Farhercould nor poſhbly ſurvive; 
| cannox, therefore, bur in Juſtice require areward, anſwee» 
rable tro my attempt : not that am covetous of gain, 
or ſordid in my delires, or one who would obliege my 
| country to pay, bur becauſeI am willing ro confirme by 
my reward, and not ſuffer my enterprize to die and paſſe 
away ingloriouſly , as imperfect and unworthy of re- 
compence. Bur here my adverſary may reply, and fay, 
'tis not reaſonable | ſhould be honoured , or rewarded, 
who have not ſlain a Tyrant, nor accompliſhtthe Lawe, 
| ſince ſomething is imperte& in my archievement, which 
| ſhould make me capable of recompence. Let me ask 
him, what more he can require of me? Was it not my 
plot? Enter'd] not the Fort? Did I notkill? procured 
| not your Liberty? Doth any man rule or domincer over 
you? are you threaten'd by any Maſter? hath any one 
of your oppreſlors eſcap't me ? You cannor gainſay me, 
but muſt confeſſe, that you now enjoy a full peace, your 
lawes are reſtored; your liberty is apparent; a Democracy 
is ſetled; your marriages are unviolated; your ſonnes un- 
roſtiruted; your Virgins ſafe; and the City tree to cele- 
_ the publique felicity. And who is the cauſe, and 
' contriver of allthis > whoremoved your Calamitics, and 
procured your welfare? If there be any who deſerves 
tobe honoured before me, I will decline my (atisfaQtion, 
' andrefigne rohim my reward. Bur if 1 alone did all, ar- 

| rempred, putmy ſelfe in hazard, ſcaled the Caſtle, ſlevv, 

| tormented, and made one the cnygine to kill the other ;| 
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why ſhould he detract from my atchievement ? or ftirre | 
the diſaffeion of the people againit me? Burl ſlew nor 
the Tyrant, and therefore have no right to the reward 
provided by the law. Tell me, what difference is there 
berween killing him, and being the occaſion of his death ? 
Certainly, none at all, Nor was the intention of the 
Law-maker any other, then meerly co aime at Libeny, 
popular goverment,and the removall of Uſurpers, And 
thereunto to propole honours, and rewards : which you 
cannot deny to have been by me atchieved. For I flew 
him, wichout whom the other could notlive ; the ſlaugh- 
ter was mine. Igavethe wound, he only lent the hand. 
Queſtion not then overcurioully the manner of his death, 
norexamine how he dicd, but whither he be dead, and 
whither dead by my meanes. Otherwile by your inqui- 
ries you may detrat from one who dgſerves well of the 
Rate, becauſe he ſlew not the Tyrant with a ſword, but 
with aſtone,ora logge,orlome other way, Whar if | had 
beſiedged the Tyrant, and ſtarved him to Death? Had 
ic not been a legall murther, becauſe I ſlew him nor with 
my own hand ? or would you lay had not ſatisfied the 


g, therefore, you are novv to make enquirie of is 
this, vvhar uſurper is left > What ſeeds of fear ? What 
impreſſion of Thraldome ? Ifall be clear, and calme, 'tis 
a peece of envy and derraction in any man, for vvant of 


valour its revvard, 1remember the [avves diſtinguiſh 
(if I have not forgot their vvords through a long bon. | 
dage) of a double cauſe of Death; if one man kill another 
vvih his ovvn hand, or if he kill him not himſelfe or 
vvith his ovvn hand, but be the contriver, or occaſion of 
his Dexth. And hath <qually provided a puniſhment 
alike for both. Decreeing very juſtly thar in ſuch caſes the, 
attempt ſhall be equall to the Fa&, and paſſing by the 


manner of the Murther as ſuperfluous, You think & 
then, 
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then, that he who ſhall chus kill another, {hall be puniſhr 
asa man{layer,and nothavchis pardon: and will you nor 
allow me, who have in like manner ſaved my country, 
the rewards agrecableto one of ſuch deſertes * You can» 
not [ay I ſlevv him unwittingly, and that my ſucceſle was | | 
fortunate beyond my expe£tation. For what could daunt | | 
me having llaine the ſtronger* Why did 1 leave my 
ſword in the wound, but becaulel prelaged what would 
afterwards come to paſſe? Unleſle you will ſay that he 
who is dead wasno Tyrant, nor carried the name of one; 
and that you would nor have awarded me any great re- 
compence for the exploit, if I had kill'd him. Bur you | | 
cannot ſay ſo, A Tyrant,then, being {lainc will you not | * 
reward the Author, and occaſion of his Death ? O ſub- 
tlety' Doyou poſleſſe your Liberty , and yer queſtion 
hovv he vvas ſlaine? Or do you yet require more of 
him, vvho hath reſtored your popular governm ent * Bur 
the Lavv, ſay you, enquires preciſely vvhat is done, and | | 
conſiders not curiouſly the manner and means of the| *' 
Action, But vvhat? ſhall nor he that bur expells a Tyrant 
be revvarded ? He ought in Juſtice, having introduced 
Freedome inſtead of Bondage. Burt my fact is not a bare 
expulſion, or baniſhment, nor have 1 letc chem any hopes 
of future recovery, or reſtitution; But an utter taking a- 
vvay, and deſtruction of the vvhole Linage; and an ecer- 
nall excirpation of all our mileries. Examinethen, it you | 
pleaſe, my whole enterprize from the beginning to the 
end, aad lee whither any thing required by the Lavv have 
been omitted, and wherein | have come ſhort of being 
the killer of a Tyrant. Firſt, ro ſuch an attempris requi- 
red boldneſle of courage, and fuch an aficion to ones 
Country, as refuſerh not to encounter dangers for the com- 
| mon good, or to purchale the publick lafety with che 
| lofſe of a private life. Have | failed hitherto ? was | 
| daunted, or did I fluggifhly break through the perils, 
wich which 1 foreſavv 1 was to skirmiſh 2 You cannor | 
Fig 
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ſay] did, Here, then, ſtay a little and conſider, whither 
barely to intend, and project ſuch an exploit were not 
glorious; and whither for my meer deſigne, I may not 
juſtly claime the recompence of a good Patriot, or if | had 
failed of my will, and another comming after me had 
killd the Tyrant, tell me, had it been unreaſonable for you 
ro reward me? or if | ſhould ſay,My dear Covntreymen, 
[ purpoſed, intended, attempted, ſhow'd my good will, 
and am only worthy to berewarded; what would you 
anlwer* Bur this is not all I can fay; I ſcaled the Fort, 
Countreymen ,, and encircled my ſelfe with a thouſand 
dangers, before | ſlew the Prince, For I would not have 
you think it ancaſy, orſlight adventure, for one man fin- 
gly to break through a Troop, to vanquiſh a guard, and 
ro put ſuch a multirude to flight: Bur to account it the 
Toppe, and pinnacle of the exploit, For a Tyrant is no 
hard thingto be encountred, and overcome, but thoſe 
who guard,and defend the T yranny; which who ſo con- 
quers hath finiſhe his enterprize, and left little elſeto be at- 
chieved. 1, then, had never approacht che Tyrants, had1 
not firſt vanquiſh't and overcome their Guards, and at- 
rendants. Upon which part of my adventure, before | 
go farther,ler me dwell a little. 1 vanquiſhe their guards, 
| ſay, ard overcame their atrendants, and lefrche Tyrant 
naked, dilarmed, and undefended. Aml yer, think you 
worthy of Honour, or doyou require his {laughter roo? 
if you do, Ican ſatisfhe your expectation. Behold the 
Bloud with which am yer ſprinkled, fince the valiant, 
and ſtout murther ofa youth of flouriſhing age, feared by 
all, by whom rhe Tyrant was ſecured from Treaſons, 
and who was his confidence, and a greater proteRion 
to him then his Guards, Ard am1 notyet, think you, 
worthy of reward, burſhall I after all my great Actions, 
be ſent away diſhonourably * whar if 1 had flaine bur 
oneot his Guard, or an attendant on his perſon, or {ome 
favourice ſervant? Had it not beena glorious Actrto aſcend 
P a 
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' man elle, how pathonately he was affeted rowards 
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'To ward, and ſhield him from conſpiracies, and fix 
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a Fort, and inthe midlt of a Garriſon to kill a near friend 
of the Tyrants ? Conſider next him who was llaine. 
*T'was the ſonne of the Tyrant; or rather the crueller 
Tyrant ofthe two; A maſter more inſuffterable,to revenge 
proner, in his injuries more furious; and above all the 
only heire of his father, and like to prolong our Calami- 
ties by his ſucceſſion. Suppoſe I had only flaine him, 
and that the Tyrant had ſaved himſelfe by flight. 1 de- 
mand a reward for that Action. What ſay you? will 
youdeny me ? was't not he you dreadcd ? was not he 
your cruel, intolerable maſter? If ] have not yet done 
cnough , conſider the heart and utmoſt of my exploit, 
that which my Gainſayer requires of me, [ have gloris 
ouſly atchieved, and through anorhers vvound havellaine 
the T yrant; not at one ſingle blovy (vvhich perhaps after 
ſo much injuſtice he could have yviſhr) but by a ſlovy, 
andlingring griefe, proſtrating before his cyes the thing 
moſt deare ro him, his ſonne, I meane, vitious, butin 
the ſpring of his age, and flouriſhing, and, like his father, 
wallowing in hisovwn bloud, and Gore, Theſe are the 
right wounds of parents, theſe the ſwords of him who 
would truely kill a Tyrant; And this is the death 
which cruell Tyrants are co ſuffer ; and this is a revenge 
fic for ſo many oppreſſions. To die preſently , as it 


werein aſhore ſwoone, and behold no rormenting ſpe. 


Racle, is a puniſhment coo unworthy of a Tyrant. | was | | 


not 1gnorant, Judges, I was not ignorant, nor ws { 


his ſonne, and how he reſolved not to ſurvive him 
a minute. All parents are affe@ionate to their chil- 
dren; But he had a ſtronger and juſter reaſon, having 
but bim only to uphold , and preſerve the Tyrannie , 


the ſcepter in his hand. 'Twas in my foreſight, there. 
fore, that if his affeRion did nor, his deſpaire would 
preſently kill him, aſſone as he confider'd, that having 
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loſt his ſafety with his ſonne , he had no encouragement 
co livelonger. In one. Troope preſented to his appre- 
henlion his naturall affeion, griefe, deſpaire, feare, and 
terrors for the future, Theſe were the torces | raiſed a- 
gainſt him, and drove him! to that fatall execution of 
himſelfe. In revenge to you he died childlefle, tortured, 
lamenting, and ſheddingreares. His forrow indeed was 
notlong,; þut enough for a farher. Bur that which is yet 
moſt cruell, he fell by his own hand: A death much 
more miſerable, and bitter, then if another had bcen the 
author. Here is my iword, who claimes it ? whoſe weas® 
pon ever was it bur mine ? who carried it into the fort? 
who ever uſed it betore che Tyrant ? or whoſentitco 
him? OBlade? thoupartner, and (ucceſlor, in my great 
exploits, after ſo many 50M and ſo many. (aughters,are 
we neglected, and held unworthy of reward ? ſhould 
demand a recompence for my:{word only,. and ſhould 
ſay, Countreymen, when the Tyrant had amind to kill 
himſelfe, and for the time wanted a weapon; my ſivord 
ſupplied him, and became the inſtrument of all your Li- 
bertics, you would certainly decide ſome honour, or re» 
ward ro the Blade. . Nay would you not have been 
thankfull co the maſter of (o publick an inſtrument, and 
have enrolled him among thoſe who have been be- 
nefaCtors to their Countrey ? would you nor have laid 


up my {word in your Temples, and have ſacrificed toir 
as to the Gods? Conſider, with me, I pray, whatin 
likelyhood the Tyrant did, or ſaid before he killed him- 
ſelfe. After I had. ſtabbed his fonne , and thruſt him 


markeable places of his body, the more to torment his 
facher, with the ſpeRacle, and rack him with the ſight, 
he pirtifully cried out and invok't his father, unable tg 
aſſiſt, or reſcue him, being both 61d and feeble,and having 
bur juſt Gght enough left ro behold the Calamities of his 
houſe. TI, in the meane time , the contriver ofthe whole 

P 2 T ragedy, 


through with many wounds, in the moſt open, and re- | 
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ded body, ſtage, ſword, and all things elſe for the hini- 
thing of my part. He entring, and ſecing his only ſonne 
gaſping, and welring in his bloud, ſtrugling with death, 
havingreceived wounds all over, and many of them mor. 
rall, fell into this exclamation : O my dear ſonne! we 
aredeſtroyed,burcherd and ſlaine as Tyrants, Where is 
the Murcherer * For whom reſerves he me? or whar 
intends he to do with me , who am already flaine in 


Thee? doth he deſpiſe to kill me by reaſon of my age? 
or is it to prolong my puniſhment, and lengthen my 
death, and ſpinne out my ſlaughter? Thus ſaying, he 
lookes abour for a weapon, (being himſelfe unarmed, 
as ſtill having his ſonne {0 his defence) which was there 
ready for him, prepared before, and left by mefor the en» 
ſuing Tragedy. Having drawn forth the ſword our of 
the wound , Thou haſt halfe ſlaine me already, ſaid he, 
now kill me outright. Be thou the rcliefe and fuccour of 
2 forlorne father ; afhſt my decrepit hand with thy-edge, 
and ſtabbe me, whileſt 1am yet a Prince, and deliver me 
from gy ſorrowes. Would [ had received thy firſt ſtroke, 
and had diced firſt: Though I had died as a Tyrant, yer 
[ had left arevenger; whereas now I dic not only with- 
out a ſonne, bur without one to kill me. Having thus 
ſaid, he ſtabbed himſelf, crembling and unable ro thruſt 
home; having a deſire, bur not ſtrength enough for the 
attempt. How many puniſhments were here? how 
many wounds ? how many deaths * how man 

flanghters * how many Garlands due? To Conclude, 
thee, you have all ſeen the ſonne proftrated, and laine; 
no ſmall, or eaſy archievement, You have ſcen the fa- 
ther fallen on his ſonne, and mingling blonds rogether. 
Both the triumph of my (word, and made one ſacrifice 
ro your Liberty, and my Conqueſt, You have ſeen my 
{word lying berwixt them, and approving ir ſelfe wor- 
thy of me its maſter, and witneſhng how faithfully ir 
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diſpatcht my buſineſſe: which had bcen lefle from my | 


lam he who have removed the Tyranny, though the car- 
riage and progreſle of the atchievemenr, like ſo many parts 
in a Tragedy, were divided among many. The chiefeſt 
partlaRted ; the next, the Son; the third, the Father: my 
Sword vwvas Engine and Servant to us all, 


The Diſ-inberited Son, 
The Argument. 


A Diſ- inberited Son learnt Phy fick, and caring bis Fatber of a 
Phrenxy, after he was given over by other Phyſitians, Was 
reftored to favour. Afterwards being commanded to cure bis 
Step-Mother of the like Phrenzy, and refuſing be is diſ-inhe- 
rited the ſecond time, He defends bimſelf. 


| em which my Father hath now done, O ye Judges, 
is neither new nor ſtrange, nor is this the fuſt ume 
he hath been carried away by his diſpleaſure; bur hath 
heretofore made uſe of this Law, and is praRtiſed in his 
proceedings againſt me at this Tribunall. All that js new 
in my preſent Misfortune is, that having committed noe 
offence, ht to be brought into Accuſation, ] am in danger 
to be puniſh for my Art, becauſe it cannotin all things 
obey his impoſſible commands. Then which what can 
be more unreaſonable? For he requires that my Skill 
ſhould be as great as his Injunftions, and that I ſhould 
work Cures, not as my Profeſſion is able, but as he is plea- 
ſed toimpoſe. Icould, therefore, wiſh there were not 
only Receipts in Phyſick to recover people diftracted, bur 
thoſe allo whoare without cauſe inclined to paſſion: that 
ſo | might cure my Father of one diſeaſe more; who being 
perfeRtly freed from one DiſtraRion, is carried by his an: 


hand, and increaſt its glory from the ſtrangeneſle, Laſtly \ 
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ger into another. And to make my caſe the more deplo- 
rable, he is recovered to every body elle; only againlt me, 
who recover'd him, he ſtill retains his fury. You ſec how 
I am rewarded for my Cure, whoam caſt off by him, and 
made a Stranger to his Family the ſecond time. As if he 
had only reſtored me for a while, that ro my greater in- 
famy he mightoften baniſh me his houſe, To thoſe cures 
which fall within the compaſle of my kill, I expe& not 
ro be commanded; who voluntarily, and unſent for, 
wrought his recovery: but where the Malady carries de- 
ſpair with it, ] would not willingly bean undertaker, Of 
all others 1 have good reaſon not to attempt the cure of 
this woman: conſidering what I am likely co ſuffer from 
my Father, if | miſcarry ; who, for not daring toadventure 
upon her, amdil-inherited. I cannot therefore, O ye 
Judges, but bewaile my Step. Mother in the caſe ſhe is in; 
for ſhe was a vertuous woman: next my Father, who ſuf. 
fers in her Madneſſe, but eſpecially my ſelf, who am 
chought diſobedient, becauſe 1 cannot effet what 1am 
required, both for the greatneſle ofthe diſeaſe, and the 
ſinallneſle of my skill. To be diſ-inhericed,then, for not 
undertaking a cure, which jam not able to effec, I hold 
moſt unjuſt: and deſire you to judge from theſe preſent 
proceedings, upon what grounds 1 was caſt off hereto. 
fore. Though 1 doubr nor but for the clearing of them, 
my Behaviour and life have long ſince been my Defence. 
To thoſechings whereof I am now accuſed, [ will anſwer 
as well as | can; having firſt briefly acquainted you with 
theſtate of my caſe. Arthat time, when my Father ceaſ'd 
not.to proclaime me for a ſtubborn, rebellious, dilobedi- 


ent'Son, the diſgrace of my Parents, and infamy of my | 
houſe, | choughricbelt, norto make only a ſhort Defeace, | 
but leaving his houſe, thought my beſt remedy and appeal | 
would bero my future carriage, and life; when it ſhould | 
appear how freel was from his aſperſions, and in what 


honeſt ſtudies] imployed my (elf, and what vertuouscom: | 
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pany | kept. For | then forefaw, and hadit in my ſuſpi- | 
cion, that my Father being of no very ſound mind, would | 
at ſome time or other without my deſert grow furious, 
and hatch falſe accuſations againſt me, And ſome there 
were who conſtrued thole proceedings, as the beginning 
of his DiſtraRion, and judged his cauleleſle hatred of me, 
his froward carriage, his meditated railings, hard cenſures, 
 clamorous fits of anger, and extreme inclination to Chol- 
ler, as ſo many threats, and forerunning darts of an ap- 
proaching Phrenzy. Wherefore |chought ic would con- 
cern me to learn Phyſick with all "ws, and thereupon 
went to Travell, and acquainting my ſelf with the moſt 
approved Phyſicians of other Countries, with much la- 
bour and diligent ſtudyl learned the Art. Army return | 
find my Father plainly diſtra&ted, and given over by other 
Phyſitians, who do not ſound , or make any exact judg- 
ment of diſeaſes. 1, therefore, as it became a pious Son, 
neither remembred my Abdication; nor ſtaid to be ſent 
for; having, indeed, nothing perſonall co lay to his charge, 
ſince his ill dealings with me, were not his-own, butthc 
| faults of his diſeaſe, Offering, therefore, my ſelf, as I ſaid, 
| unſenc for, I proceeded not prelently to his cure; which 
had beento depart from my uluall praQtice, and from the 
lawes of our Profeflion, by which we are taught firſt to 
examine whither the diſeaſe be cureable, or incureable, 
and exceed the limitsof our Art. And then if it be under- 
takeable, we apply remedies, and imploy our whole tu- 
dies aboutthe recovery of the Patient, Bur if we find the 
Malady too ſtrong, and notto be conquer'd, we forbear 
ro preſcribe at all; but obſerve their ancient Rule, who 
werethe Inventors and Fathers of the Art, who forbid us 
to medle with overgrowne diſeaſes. Finding, therefore, 
my Father norpalt hope, nor his diſtemper paſt cure, ha- 
ving fiſt weighed all circumſtances, l undertook him,and 
confidently gave him Phyſick. Many of the ſtanders by 
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(uſpecting my prelcription, ſpake in difparagement of the 
cure, 
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| then broke forth, anddilcover'd ic lelfe. 


| cure, and were ready to call me into queſtion: my Step- 


hate co me, but care to him, whom ſhe perfealy knew lo 
ill diſpoſed, having long converſt, and been a witnefle ro 
his Diſtemper: yet [ not at all diſcouraged (knowing his 
Symptomes did not lye,andthat my Art could not deceive 
me) ar fit times ſtole a cure into him. Though ſome, 
who were my friends, diſſwaded me from undertaking; 
leſt miſcarrying in my attewpr, I ſhould draw a freſh ac- 
cuſation upon my ſelfe, and be thought to have poiſoned 
my Father, in remembrance of my Injuries. In a word, 
in a ſhorttime he recovered, and grew ſober again, and 
had the perfect uſe of his underſtanding. His neighbors 
and friends marvelled, my Step-Mother applauded me, 
and publickly congratulated, me, for my good ſuccefle; 
him, tor his recovery. He allo (tor ſo much] can wirneſle 
for him) without any delay, or conſultation with any bo. 
dy, no ſooner underſtood things from thoſe who were 
preſear, but cancell'd his. Abdication, made me his Son 
againe, calling me his Preſerver and BenefaQor? confel- 
ſing he had novv received an exact Tryall of me, and ex- 
culing himſelf for what had formerly paſt. This much 
rejoyced many of the company, thole clpecially who were 
honeſt. Though it grieved others, for whom the reje- 
ion of a Son made more then the Reconcilement: ſothat 
all were nor alike affeted. Bur I could ſec ſome change 
colour, and appear troubled in their looks, and angry in 
their countenance, the ſure marks of Envy, and dilcon 

rent, We inthe mean time, as twas fit, enterchanged 
joyes and embraces, being now reconciled to one another, 
Not long after, O ye Judges, my Mother in law fell ſick 
of a cruell and deſperate Diſtemper., For, as I obſerved 
from her firſt ſurprize, it was not a ſlight, or ſuperficial 
kind of Madneſſe, bur an ancient and inveterate, which 
| hadlong lodgedin her ſoule, and having gorthe victory, 
W e have many 
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other ſignes to know who are incurably madde, bur the | 
common one | obſerved in her, which is this; thatto 
all others ſhe is quier, and calme, and as long as they are 
preſent falls into no ragings: Bur if ſhe ſee a Phyfitian, 
or but hear his voice, ſhe preſently falls a raving ar him , 
which is an infallible ſigne that ſhe is irrecoverably di. 
ſtemper'd. All | could do, was to bemone and, pitty 
her, as it well became me, who wihour her merit 
became thus diſtracted, Yer my father out of his want 
of skill ( for he neither knowes the ſpring nor cauſe, nor 
growth ofche diltemper) commands meto cure her, and 
ro preſcribe her his potion : ſuppoling it ro be the ſame 

| kind of madneſlce, and the like diſeaſe ro his, and a di- 
ſtration of thefame nature , and the ſame way cureable. 
And when Itcllhim, that which is moſt erue, that tis not 
poſſible ro reſtore her, and contelle my ſelte overmaſter'd 
by che diſeaſe, he tumes, andchides, and faies l refuſe of 
purpoſe, and deny her my help, and ſomakes the weak- 
neſle of my Art a Crime. Agrecing herein with all others 
oppreſt with ſorrow, that they grovv angry to hear truth 
plainly and freely told them. 1, then, as vvell as I can, 
vvill make my defence, and anſvver both for my felfe, 
and profethon: and vvill take my beginning from the 
[.avy,by vvhich be vvould difinheric me ; vvhere it ſhall 
appeare,that his povver 15 not the ſame as 'tvvas before. | 
For the Lavvgiver, my good father, hath nor given this 
povvertoall, nor intended tha: all foanes ſhould be diſ- 
inherited, as oft as the father liſt , or upon vvhat diſcon- 
rents heliſt. But as he hath allowed parents ia ſome ca- 
les ro be diſpleaſed, fo he hath provided that children 
withour their Delert thall not be rejected. And for this 
reaſon, hepermits not puniſhments to be Arbitrary, or 
without judiciall Trials: but hath appointed a Tribunall, 
and Judoes, ro determine things without prejudice, or 
| | paſſion. For he ſaw that many men were many times 
moved to anger upon unjuſt grounds : one out of his be- 
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liefe to a falſe report, another upon the misintormation 
of a ſervant, or a malicious wife: He thought it nor fir, 
therefore, that matters ſhould paſſe without Legall cx- 
amination, or that children without any defence ſhould 
preſently be condemned ; Burt the houreglaſſeis ſer up, 
reaſons arcſhown, and nothing is left undilcuſled. All 


the power, therefore, which a father hath, is co appeal to 


you, Oye Judges : The power to Judge whither his 
complaint be reaſonable belonges ro you: Conſider 
not then, yet a while,vwhat my crime is, for which my 
Father is diſpleaſed; bur conſider, firſt, whither he have 
authority to diſinherir me again, having once caſt me 
off; uſed the power of the Law, accomplith't the Domi- 
nion of a parent 3 and after all chis received me into his 
family, and cancell'd his Abdication. For my part, Ican- 
not burthink it moſt unreaſonable, that the puniſhments 
of children ſhould be numberleſle, or that their Doomes 
ſhould be infinite, and their fears perpetitall: Or that 
the Lavy ſhould permit parents, ſometimes to Caſhiere, 
afterwards to recall their A&, then again pur it in force, 
and ſo ſhuffle and tofſe the Law up and down as they ſee 
occafion. Twas ht, indeed, the Law for the firſt time, 
ſhould make the parent Lord of his childes puniihment, 


and ſhould give authority to his diſpleaſure. Bur when | 


the parent hath once ſpent his authority, and ſufficiently 
uſcd the law for ſatisfation of his anger, and hath once 
again reſtored his ſonne, out of his perſwalion of his a- 
mendment, he ought to be conſtant to his pacihication, 
and not fall back, or alter his reſolutions, or make void his 
Aﬀ. Art Nativities, whither he that is born will prove 
well or ill, I ſuppoſe cannot fall under any certain know. 
ledge. And for that reaſon'tis permitted to parents, to 
caſt off thoſe who degenerate from their deſcent. Bur 
when a Father, notconſtrained, bur out of his own au. 
thority andchoice, ſhall approve, and reſtore his ſonne, 
What device can he have for bis inconſtancy, or what far- 

| ther 
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ther uſe is there of Lawes ? For thus will the Lawma- 5 © } 
ker ſay ; If your ſonne were vitious, and worthy ofre. | 
jefion, why did you reſtore him ? why did you receive 
him again into your houſe ? why did you fruſtrate the 
Law? You were free, and Lord of your own Actions. 
You are 'notto play with the Lawes, as you lift, nor are 
ſtatutes to vary with your Changes, nor Acts of ſtate 
to be ſometimes of force, ſomerimes invalid, or Magi- | 
ſtrates to fit as witneſſes only, nay as officers of your plea- 
ſure, topuniſh or abſolve at your Diſcretion . You begart 
your ſonne once, and gave him education once, and, 
therefore, 'tis once permitted you to reject him, provided 
you doitupon juſt reaſons. Bur to aſſume an endlefle, | 
perperuall, frequent, and arbitrary povver to your ſelfe, is = 
above the Commifhon of a father. Wherefore, O ye 9 
Judges, be it farre from you to grant, that having made 
a voluntary reconciliation,aud diſſolved his firſt ſentence, 
and made voyde his diſpleaſure, he ſhould have Liberty 
ro revive his paſt puniſhnent, or have recourſe tothe Do- 
minion of a Father, whic! is longe fince expired, unpri- 
viledged, forcelefſſe, and ipemi. Conſider alſo, the pratices 
of other Courts, where Judges ſencence by Lot, which 
ifany man think unjuſt, che Law allowes him to appeal 
ro another Court. Bur if any voluntarily affigne their 
own Judges,and referretheircauſe ro Umpires, 'ris other- 
wiſe, For their Deciſions, which at firſt might have 
been refuſed, after they are once choſen Arbitrarors, are | 
in Juſtice to be ſtood to. So you, my father, (in whoſe 
choice it was whither you would have reſtored me, till 
I had been thought worthy of my Anceſtors) out of your 
belicfe of my reformation, having once reſtored me, can- 
not again diſinherit me. For by your own Teſtimony 
| have been judged unworthy of the like rejeRion, and 
acknowledged worthy of your favour. You are not, 
| | therefore, to repent of your reſtitution , but to confirme 
[ye reconcilement, after your ſeverall judgments and 
Q 2 evo 
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* | ewo lentences: one when you cjefted me, the other 
when you revok't your purpole, andtook me again into 
yonr Family, Cancelling your former Decrces, and eſta, 
 bliſhiog furure. Be conſtant then to your ewn Ad, 
and make good your own Ordinances. Since you purs 
plc, proteſt, and oblicged your (elfe to be one, be ſtill 
a'Father. Were 1 not anatural), bur an adopted ſonne, | 
| ſhould think 'twere not lawvtull for you again todificherir 
me. For what was once in your power to. do or not 
do, being once donc, is not in your power to be recalled. 
Howv can ic, then, be reatonabieto expell often, or to de. 
rivea naturall fonne of his relation, having by a volun. 
tary eleion and decree calld him back from expulſion ? 
Suppoſe [ were your ſervant, and you upon your lufpicion 
of ſome miſdemeanors ſhould caft me into feiters, and 
afterwards out of your perſwafion of my innocence 
ſhoould make me a free man. Do you think "were 
Eawvfull the next time you are diſplcaſed ro make me a. 
gaine your ſervant? Tis notin yourpower. The Lawes 
decree that fuch Acts ſhall be firme, and for ever invio!las 
ble. Though, then, I have many reaſons to prove thar a 
' father having once caſt off his ſonne , and afterwards re. 
 call'd his rejeRion, cannot again caſt him off, yer whatl 
have ſaid is fufficient. Next, confader, I pray, what kind 
of ſonne he difinhents. I forbeare to tell you, that he did 
caftofone unletter'd before, but a Phyfitian now, (for | 
ſeek not refuge from my Art,) or that | was then a youth, 
buram now a grown man, and have giyen proof that 
| have done nothing unbelceming my age. For thele | 
would ſcem _ pleas. For heretofore when [ was 
caſt off, as1 had committed no offence, {o I had deſerved 
no-great favour. Now I am expel d apreſerver and bene. 
factor. And, what greater perce of ingratitude can there | 
be, then for one newly ſaved by my skill, anddelivered | 
from a dangerous diſtemper to reward his cure with ſuch | 
| 


dralings; and: withour any reckoning, atallto forget his 


recovery, | 
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recovery,& to baniſh hum whodurifully obeyed when he 
was unjuſtly caſt off; & not only forgot his expulſion, but 
curedthe expeller,& ſerled him in his right mind again?For 
'tisno ſmall or vulgar benefit, O ye Judges, I conferred 
upon him, yetam thus ill rewarded. Aud though he 
were ſenſcleſle of his diltraRion, yer you all know what 
he did, and ſuffer'd, and how ill he was affeted whet1 


underiook him, and when other Phyfitians gave him 0- 
ver, and his own Servatts fled from, nor durftcomeneat 
him, | recovered him as you ſee, and inabled him to ac- 
cule me, and difcourſe of the Laws. Or if you require 
an Example, My Father, when, nor long lince, you were 
juſt crazed, as your wife is now, | reduced you to yout 
| Wits again. | 'Tis nor equallchen, that ry Duty fhould 
be thus recompenced, or that your Recovery ſhould be 
my Ruine. The greatneſſe of my Benefits will clearly 
appear from thoſe rhings whereof you accuſe trie. For if 


you bateme, becauſe þ do not care your Wike extremely 


much rather love me for rekealingyou of the like Diſtem- 
\ per, and conteſle your felt obliged for your delivery from 
ſuch DiſtraRions? Bur you, againſt all equiry, no ſooner 
come to your ſelf, bur preſently queſtion me; and are no 
ſooner recover'd, bur you fall royonrold py nifhments, re» 
rarn to your former hatred, and proceed by the ſame law, 
[s this your fair Requitall of my Skill, or meritorious Re- 
| compence of my Adminiſtrations, to recovet only for the 
[undoing of your Phyſtian? Wilt you permithim, O ye 


'1 


his ſafery? to hate him, who gave him his underftan. 
ding? andto take Revenge of his Recoverer? you will not, 
if you be Friends to Juſtice, HadI atthis preſent com- 
mitted ſome heinousOffence, yer my former obligations 
upon him were ſuch, that the memory and apprehenſion 
of them ought to have excuſed me, and have gained his 
pardon: eſpecially vvhere the bench is ſo grear, as to be 


| ety pur 


{crazed, and atthe point of Expiration, why do you not |, 


Judges, to puniſh his Preſerver? to expell the Author of 
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purin Ballance with all after Accidents: as mine was to 


him whom [ ſaved, and who owes his whole life ro me; 
whole gift it is that he is, is ſober, and underſtands, eſpe- 


cially, when all other Phyſitians deſpaired of bim, and | 


conteſt themſelves too weak for his Cure. And to raiſe 
the meric ofmy benefit yer one ſtory higher, ar that time 
when 1 was not his Son, and had no neceſſary tye upon 
me, but was free, and a ſtranger, and diſcharged of my 
naturall obligation, yet I negleRted bim not, but came yo- 
luntarily, unſentfor, and of my own accord; ſuccoured, 
relieved, cured, reſtored, obſerved him as my own Father; 
purged my felt from my Abdication, allayed his diſplea- 
ſure by my application; abrogated the Lav by my piety, 
purchaſed my readmiſhon into his family by the greatneſs 


of my Benefit, declared my Fidelity towards my Father in | 


a time of perill; inſinuated my ſelf into him by my Arr, 
and ſhewed my ſelf a naturall Son in the midſt of his ca- 
lamities. What travailes, and-roiles, think you, did I un- 
dergo, who continually viſited, attended, watcht my op- 
porcunities; ſometimes giving way to my Fathers ragings, 
ſometimes applying my skill according to the pawles, 
and intermiſhons of the diſeaſe? Tis the hardeſt and moſt 
dangerous part in Phyſick,to cure, or be neer men lo af- 
feted; who many times asthey are inraged by their Fir, 
diſchargetheir Fury upon the ſtanders by. YetI, nor at all 
daunted, or affrighted, attended him; and after a long 
and various conflict with his diſeaſe, ar laſt I vanquiſhtir 
by Phyſick. Norlet any man who hears me, preſently 
lay, W hat a great piece of work 'tis to adminiſter a Purge? 
Many things are firſt to be done: way is to be made for 
the Potion, the Body to be prepared for the Reception, 
and to becarefully ordered; ſometimes taken down and 
macerated, ſometimes raiſed by fir diet; ſometimes to be 
putintogentle motion and exerciſe, ſometimes to be caſt 
intoa repoſedneſle, ſleep, andlefc ſolitary: ro which cour. 
ſes in other diſeaſes the Patient is many times obedient. 


Bur | 
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But men diſtracted by reaſon ofthe liberty of their minds, 
are unruly, and intraRable, dangerous to their Phyſirian, 
and obſtinate againlt his preſcriptions: whereby, many 
times, when the Cure isalmoſt finiſher, and we are almoſt 
Maſter of our Hopes, ſome {mall error gives new force to 
the diſtemper, perverts all our former proceedings, ſets 
back the Cure, and defeats our Art, Afﬀeer all theſe un- 
dertakings then, after my wreltling with an enragement 
ſodangerous, and my conqueſt of the moſt invincible di- 
leaſe of all other, will you yer give him power to difin. 
herit me, and permit him to interprecthe Lawes, as he 
pleaſes, againſt his Preſerver, and fuffer him ro make war 
with Nature? I, outof obedience to Nature, O ye Judges, 
havecured & ſaved my Father, when his injuries were u. 
pon me. If he,therefore, taking the advantage of the Law, 
as heſaies,ruine a Son {o deſerving, & ciit him off from his 
Family, he 15 a Child-hater,| a Lover of my Parent: 1 fulfill | 
& imbrace the laws of Nature, he breaks & violtes them. 
O Father unjuſtly diſpleaſed! O Son more unjuſtly obler- 
vant: for | cannot but, compell'd by my Father, blame my 
ſelf, that being in his hatred, 1 love him undeſervedly,and 
beyond his merit. Nature commands Parents to love 
their Children, more then Children to love their Parents: 
yer this man wiltully ſhuts his eyes againſt the Lawes, 
which for bid the expulſion of faultleſſe children, and con- 
temns Nature, which hath planted in Parents ſuch ſtrong 
affection to thoſe whom they beget. For notwithſtan- 
ding havethe greater Title to his affeion rowards me, 
yet he neither makes the greater return, nor yet (which is | 
lcfſe; rakesexample by me, or imitates the expreſſion of 
mineto him: butrather (which is the height of calamity) 
hates me for my affeion, expellsme for my piety, injures 
me for my Merits, difinherits me by thole Lawes which 
were made formyrelief. O war, where the Lawes are 
made to combate Nature! Things are notas you ſuppoſe, 
my Father, you miſigterpret juſt Laws, which are not to 
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) fight with naturall affetion. They conſpire, and are of 
mutuall aſliſance in their proteion from Injuries. In 
wronging one that deſerves well, therefore, you commir 
an offence, both againſt Nature, and the Lavves, which 
of themſelves are <quall, juſt, and favourable ; bur that 
you dravv them from their inſticacion, and arme them a- 
gainlt one Son as againſt a multitude of Offenders, and 
| preſſe freſh puniſhments from them, whichare willingto 
exact no more then the obedience of Children to their Pa- 
rents; nor were at all made againſt the Innocent. Burt, 
certainly,they allow mento ſue others, whoare notthank. 
full to their Benefactors. In ſtead of thanks, then, to pu- 
niſh for benefits received, is worth your conſideration, 
whether there can be a greater piece of Injuſtice. By this 
time, then, hope Tisclear,that tis not in his power to dil. 
inherit che ſecondtime, who hath onceexerciled thatpow- 
er, and taken the full advantage of the Law; nor is it rea- 
ſonable to caſt off one, ro whom he is ſo much engaged 
for courteſies, or to deprive him of his family. Ler me 
now proceed to the caule of my expulſion, and examine 
the quality of my Offence: where 'cwill be fit I once more 
have recourſeto the Intention & mind of che Law-maker. 
| Here, ſhould] a while grant it to be in your power to dyl. 
inhericas often as you pleaſe; nay ſhould] grant you this 
authoriry over me, from whom you have received great 
| | Benefits: you cannor ſimply, and for every light cauſe pro. 
| | ceed ro Expulſion. For the Law-maker doth not fay 
upon whatſoever complainc of the Father ler the Son be 
expelled; as if his bare will, or accuſation were enough. 
For then what need were there of your Tribunall? bur ir 
bids you, O ye Judges, enquire whether the Fathers dil- 
pleaſure have any weighty, or juſt ground, or no. And 
this for the preſentl deſire you to confider, 1 will begin 
| trom what hapned upon his recovery. He no ſooner, 
| then, came to himſelf, but his firſt a& was to cancell his! 
| Abdication; acknowledging me for his Preſerver, Re- 
| = ſtorer,| 
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ſtorer, and whatnot? There was no Offence, [ ſuppole , | 
in all this. Afterwards, what can he complaine of*whar 
reſpe&t, or obſervance of a Son did | omit? when did | 
ever lye abroad? what unſeaſonable meetings, or drink- 
ings can you object? who ever complaind of my Intem- 
perance, or quarrell with a Pimp? No body. Now theſe 
are the chiet diſorders for which the Law permits Expul- 
fion. Bur my Step-Mother fell ſick. Was that my fault? 
oramlro be puniſhr for her Phrenzy ? No, ſay you. 
Why then? Becauſe being commanded to cure her,youre- 
fuſed; andcherefore deſerve to be caſt off for your diſobe- 
dience to your Father, Give me leave a while, Judges, 
to open to you thoſe things wherein | could not obey 
him, and for which | am undutifull. Firſt,then,lerme in 
ſhorr tell you, that the Law allowes him notto enjoyne 
what he liſt, nor am bound in neceſlity to obey all his 
Impoſitions whatſoever. For ſome Commands may bc 
refuſed, though others are allowed their puniſhments. As 
if my Father ſhould be ſick, and | ſhould forſake him, or 
ſhould commit the buſinefle of his houſe ro me, and1 
ſhould negle& ir, or enjoyn me to look to his country af- 
fairs, and I ſhould refuſe: Thele, and the like, were juſt 
colours and pretences for the complaints ofa Father. Other 
things, concerning their Arts, or the exerciſe of them, are 
lefr ro the liberty of the Children, eſpecially where the 
Parent is nor endammaged. If a Father ſhould ſay to his 
Son, who is a Painter, Limne this piece, and nor that; or 
being a Muſitian, ſhould bid him play one Leſſon , and 
not another, or ſhould ſay to him being a Carver, Worke 
methis Starue, and not that; would any man think it fithe 
ſhould dil-inherit his Son for denying to ſubmit his Art 
to his Directions? I] believe not, By how much then 
Phyſick is more honourable,and uſefull forthe life of men, 
by ſo much ought the Profeſſors to be the more free. Since 
'tis but Juftice, that an Art for its Exerciſe and uſe, ſhould 
be priviledged, and nor intorced, or commanded, being 
R a 
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a thing ſacred, profelt by che Gods, and ſtudied by wile 
men; and therefore not to be proſtitured to the Law,and 
made lyabletothe fearand puniſhment ofthe Magiſtrate, 
much leſſe to the pleaſure, threats, or anger of an illiterate 
Parent. Ifthen | had boldly, and openly faid to you, | 
will not cure her, though I can; I have learnt my kill on. 
ly for my ſelf, and you my Father, to all others | will be 
unexpert: what Tyrant is ſo cruell as to force me againſt 
my will to uſe my Arr? Offices of kill, if 1 be nor de- 
ceived, are to be obteined by Courtſhip, and intreaties, 
not by Lawes, Quarrellings, and Courts of Juſtice, A 
Phyſitian is to be perſwaded, nor compell'd, ro come vo- 
luntarily, notto be drawn by terror; nor to be forced to a 
Cure, but willingly to undertake ir. An Art, then, is 
free from the Authority of a Father, or the payment of 
Tribute; Common wealchs having decreed Honours, 
Precedencies, Immunity from Taxes, and priviledges to 
Phyſicians. Thus might I ſay in defence of my Art, 
chough you had taught me, or had ſpent much care, and 
coſt in my ſtudy of it, and thoughthis cure were poſſible, 
and yerl ſhould refuſe it. Conlider, then, the Injuſtice of 
yourdealing, who deny me the [1berty, and ule of thar, 
which is purely my own. I learntthis Art when | was 
notyour Son, nor fubje&t royour lawes; yerllearnt it for 
yourcure. You were the fiſt, who reap'd benehtby ir, 
though you contributed nothing to the Acquilition. 
What Tutor had you in pay? whar laid you out in Re- 
ceipts? nothing at all: bur poor, and diſtreſſed as | was, / 
| only by the piery of my Teachers, | attained my skill. All ; 
| the allowance had from you towards my ſtudies, was | 
Sorrow, Solitude, Poverty, Hatred of my Acquaintance, 
and avoidance of my Kindred. For theſe good deedsyou | 
would have me imploy my skill, and would be Maſter | 
of that Knowledge which | got when you were not my | 
Maſter, Lert it ſuffice, thar heretofore 1 have voluntarily 
| and no way obliged, beftead you; when l could nox, at- 


| ect ! 
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ter | had done, demand ſo much as Thanks for my pains. 
'Tis nor fit my Benefit ſhould ever after prove my neceſ; 
ſiry: or becauſe | once befriended you wich my Will, you 
ſhould from thence take occaſion ro enjoyn me tasks a- 
gainſt ir; ortharit ſhould be drawn into a cuſtome, that 
when a Phyſitian hach wrought one Cure, he ſhould for 


ever bebound to cure as many as the party cured ſhould 


enjoyn. Forthen we ſhould makeour Patients our Lords, 
and en(lave our ſelves, and our reward ſhould be to ſerve 


and obey them in all cheir Commands. Then which, 


whar can be more unequall? Becauſe | recovered you 
from a dangerous diſtrattion, do you therefore think you 
have authority of my Skill? Thus mighr [plead for my 
ſelfe, had my Father commanded me ſomeching poſlible, 


| and[ had not preciſely, and neceſlarily obey'd him. But 


now, pray,conſiderche nature of his Impoſition. Becauſc 
ſayes he, you cured me of my Lunacy, and my Wife is ta- 
ken with the ſame D:ſtemper, (for ſo he thinks,) and is 
given over by other Phylitians, as | was; and becauſe 
you have givena clear Tryall, that you can heal all Infir- 
mities, cure her alſo, and eaſe her of her diſtration: 
which being barely ſo (poken, eſpecially before a man 
unlearned,or unskilld intheprofeſſion, would found very 
reaſonable. Bur if you will give meleavero ſpeak for 
my Arr, ſhall deſire you to conſider that we are not om- 
nipotenr, nor arethe natures of all Diſcales alike,nor their 
curethe ſame; nor have our Preſcriptions in all the like 
powerfull ſucceſſe. And then the difference will appear 
berween an unwillingneſle to cure, and a diſabiliry. 
Wherefore lend me a while your attentions, whilſt I play 
the Philoſopher, and preſent you with a diſcourle of 
things, neither unpleaſant, fruitleſſe, or impertinent to 
my profeſſion, Firlt chen , the Natures and tempers of 
all Bodies are not the ſame, though plainly arifing from 
the ſame elements. But ſome partake more one element, 
ſome leſſe: which I ſpeak with application tothe Bodies 
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{ of men, which arc not alike, orthe lame in all, either 1n 
| Temper, or Conſtitution; but differ both in magnitude, 
| and forme, Wheaceic neceſſarily falls our, that the dilcalcs | 
bred in them ſometimes are light, and mect their Cures, 
ſometimes are deſperate, elpecially in thoſe bodies which 
ealily rakein Infection, and are afterwards as ſtrongly di- 
ſtemper'd by ic. He, therefore, who thinks all Feavers,or 
Canſumprions, or Priflicks, or Diſtrattions to be alike 1n 
all bodies, is ncither of thoſe who are wile, nor diſcurfive, 
nor experienced in thele matters. That. which is cafily 
cureable in one, is not ſo in another, For example, hz 
ſame Corn ſown in ſeverall grounds; in a champion deep, 
moiſt, ſunny, windleſlc, and well manured held, {privgs 
up in afull care, and yeilds a glad and abundant harveit, 
Bur ris otherwiſe ia a mountanous, rocky , ſunlcſs, hilly 
country, according to the diverlity of Soyles. So dileates, 
according tothe ſoyles where they are received, prove ci, 
ther fruittull, and grow; or wither, and pine, Yet my Father 
paſſing all this over without conlideration , thinks all di- 
ſtraions in all bodies alike, and their cure the ſame. Bur 
for an additionto all, | have yer ſaid, that a womans body 
differs much from a mans, both for diverſicy of diltemper, 
and hope or diſpaire of Cure is not bard to be known. For 
the bodies of men are well knir, and linewy, accultomed 
ro labours, motion, and exerciſes abroad: but the bodies 
of women are waſhy, loole, bred in the ſhade, pale for 
want of bloud, ſcarcity of hear, and ſuperfluicy of cold hu- 
mors; and are therefore more lyable to diſeaſes then men, 
more impatient of Phyſick, and more diſpoſed to phren- | 
| zies. | Forhaving in them much cholerick, light, provoca- 
tive matter, and (mall ſtrength of body, they eaſlly (lide in- 
to diſtempers. *I were unreaſonable, therefore, to require | 
of 2 Phylxian che ſame Medicine for both, ſeeing how 

mach they differ from their very births, borh in their 
whole manner of life, all their ations, exerciſes, and ſtu- 
dies. When you ſpeak of madnelle, thefore, adde withall, 


that 
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that *cis a womans madnelſe. And confound not ſeverall 
diſtrations under one and the ſame name, Butdiſtin- 

aiſhthem, as nature hath: and then conſider how farre 
they ſeverally admit cures. We Phylutians,as | ſaid before, 
have firſt regard to the complexion, and temper of the 

atient, and do examine what humourhe molt partakes 
of. whither he be coid or hot; young, and vigorous, or 
decayed and acicnt, of great, or little ſtature, grofſe or 
(lender; and the hike: which he that ſhall exactly con{ider, 
is worthy to be credited, cirher when he deſpaires of a 
cure,or undertakes it, For there are numbecrlefle kinds of 
phrenzies, ſpringing from numberleſſecauſes, of diverſe 
compellations. To dote, and to be beſide ones lelfe, is 
notthe ſame; And "tis one thing to rave, 'tis another 
thing to be crazed. Though all theſe names be but 
higher or lower degrees of the ſame diſtemper. Beſides, 
men have one caulſe oftheir diſtraction, women another. 
Again, among men, the cauſe in young men is different 
from that in old : their ragings ſpring moſt commonly 
from ſu: fers; the others from their importunate ſpleen , 
and frowardnefle, which they many times diſcharge upon 
their family; and which firſt makes them diſquier, then 
by degrees converts into diſtraction. But infinite are the 
diſtempers in women, which makes them ſo eaſily runne 
madde; Though the chiefe be their extreame hatred , 
or envy atthe ſucceſle of their enemy ; ſometimes griefe, 
|and for the cime anger: Any of which, after a long 
growth, and nouriſhment, end in madnefle. This, my 
father, is your wivescalſe, who in likelihood hath con- 
tracted her phrenzye , from a long ſadnefſe. For ſhe 
ſhowes no lignes of envy, no not in her firs. And, theres 
fore, isnotto becured by the $kill of any Phyſitian, If 
any will undertake, and recover her, my diſobedience 
will deſerve your hatred. Though chus much muſt cell 
you, that though her diſtraftion were not quite ſo deſpe. 
rate, but that there were ſome hope of recovery, yet 
would 
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1 would ] not willingly meddle with her, nor venture to 


— — 


give her Phylick; tor fear of my ſucceſle, and the ill re. 
porrs of pcople. You lee 'cis the generall opinion, thar 
all children are odious totheir ſtepmothers, though ne- 
verſo good natured; who are thought peculiarly to inhe- 
rit the diſtemper common co all women kind : which 
might breed a ſuſpicion in ſome, if the difeaſe ſhould 
proyc incurable, and my prelcriptions faile, that | jugled, 
and dealc treacherouſly in my Adminiſtrations. But 
with your wife, my father, thus ſtands the caſe, and] 
ſpeak from my experience, ſhe will not be better, ſhould 
ſhe take a thouſand purges. *Twere, therefore, folly to 


undertake her : unleſſe you be earneſt with metoloofe 


my labour, and have a mind to pull diſgrace upon me. 
Let me ſtill be the envy of thoſe of my proteflion. And 
if you will again expell me, though 1 be forlaken of all, 
yet ſhall there be duty in my wiſhes. Bur ſuppole, 
(which the Gods forbid) your diſtraction ſhould recurn , 
(for diſtempers of that nature upon the leaſt provocation 
grow again,) what am I to do then? You know well 
[ would curc you then alſo ; nor will I ever negle the 
obligation impoſed upon me by nature, nor forger my 
Originall, and delcent. Bur whither after you are again 
recover'd, [ may believe your reconciliation, Judge you, 
[In the meane time doing as you do, you invite your di. 
ſeaſe, and refreſh your madneflſe. You were bur yeſter. 
day, orthe day before recover'd from your diſtemper, 
and you now rage againe, raiſe clamour, and, which is 
work, fall intocholler, give way to your Hatred, andre. 


call the Lawes. O, my Father, theſe were the entrances ! 


to your former madneſle. 


Alexander, 
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Alexander, Or thefalſe Prophet. 


Erhaps, my dear Celſius , you think you have ſet me 

a light, and eaſy task, when you enjoyn me to ſend 

you Alexander of Abon'wall, the impoſtor's lite, Trickes, 
Adventures, and couſenages, written in a book. Bur Me, 
who ſhall exa&ly delcribethem all, ſhall find ir an enter- 
prize as hard asto write the deeds of Alexander the ſonne 
of Philippe: rhe one being a3 eminent for his villanie, as 
the other for his valour. Yet upon condition you will 
read me with pardon, and ſupply the defects of my nar- 
ration with your own Addicdns, I will undertake the 
work : and will endeavour to purge, if not all, yet as 
much of Auzea's Oxſtall, as | can, by carrying forth fome 
few Baskcrs tull of filth; that from thence you may gueſle 
how great and unmeaſurable the Dung was, which 
three thouſand Oxen were ableto make in ſo many years. 
Though | cannot, inthe mean time, but bluſh borh for 
you and my ſelfe. For you , who think fit a perſon fo 
wicked ſhould be committed ro memory, and writing: 
For my (ele, for imploying my labour in the Hiſtory and 
Actions of a fellow not worthy to be read by Schollars, 
but to be ſeen in ſome populous and ample Theatre dil- | 
membred by Apes, and Foxes. Yetif any ſhall accuſeus, 
we can defend our felves by example. For Arrians,| 
| Epiftets Schollar, a man much reverenced at Rome, who 
{pent his whole life in ſtudy, ſhall in like cafe be our A- | 
pology. For he refuſed not to write the life of Tilliborus 
the T hiefe. Burl am to ſpeake of a Thiefe much more 
famous, and cruell: who robbed notin woods, ot moun- | 
tains, butin Cities, nor made Mynia only, or-1da his walk, 
or beſet ſome fevy wild places of 4fia, bur (as I may fo 
ſay} overfpread the whote Romane Empire with his Rob- 
beries. Firſt, then, 1 will give youa draught of his perſon, 
and drayy his picture to you as vvell as I can; though 1 be 
no 
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| no very skilfull Painter. For his Bodily character, he 
vvastall of ſtature, vvell ſer, of a goodly alpeR, and, coſay 
truch, ofa Divine preſence: vvhite of Complexion, his 
Beard not thick: his Hair partly native, partly artificiall, 
but ſo reſembling the naturall, that many took it for his 
ovvn. His eyes {parkling, and expreſſing a Divine pol- 
ſeGion, or rapture : his voice [vveer, and clear. In a | 
| vvord, for his Lineaments, Shape, and Figure, he vvas | 
every vvay faultleſſe: bur for his Soule and Mind, Let me, 
O Hercales , thou expeller of miſchiefs, and thou, O Fu- 
piter, preventer of ſad Accidents,and (aſtor and Pollux,ye 
Tvvin-Protecors fr6 Shipvvrack,rather fallinto the hands 
of Enemies, then have to do vvith him. For in vvir, pro- 
jects, and ſharpneſſe, heexceeded all others: he had curio- 
lity,quicknels of apprehenſio,memory,& aptneſsto all the 
Sciences inexceſle. All vyhich he imploycd to the vvortt, 
& furniſh'd vviththoſe naturall helps,quickly became the 
| Top of all the famous Rogues that ever vvere, & excell-d 
the Cercopians, Euribatus Phrynondas, Ariftodemus, and So 
rats. For vvriting upon a timeto his Son inlavy R«tili. 
anus, his modeſtelt expreſſion vvas the comparing of 
himſelf vvith Pythagoras. Nay with Pythagoras, pardon, 
though he vvere a vviſe man, and of a Divine underſtand. 
ing, had he lived cill novy, he had(l believe)been thoughe 
but a Child ro him: vvhichl defire you not totake as Ipo- 
ken in diſparagement of Pythagoras, as if I compared them 
cogether forthe reſemblance of their Actions. But let any 
man ſumme, and computethe vvorſt, and moſt reproach» 
full chings vvhich paſle inſlander of Pythagoras (to vvhich 
| cannot give any credit as Truths) they vvill not make 
the leaſt part of Alexander's Impoſtures. For you areto 
preſent him to your Imagination as one; the temper of 
vvhoſe Soule vvas various, compounded of Lyes, De- 
ceits, Perjuries, and Juglings; aCtive, daring, flexible, in 
duſtrious to purſue projects, perſvyaſive, apt to gaine be 
liefe, and to a vertue, and toprofeſle that vyhich he had 
leaſt] 
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leaſt indeſigne. No man, therefore, bur ar firſt acquain- | 
rance departed with this opinion of him, that he was of 
all men the moſt excellent, juſt, ſevere, and fartheſt from 
Tricks. Then his aimes were alwaies high, not petty, or 
poor, and his mind alwaies bent to great enterprizes. 
When he was yera Boy, being, as [have heard, and as 
far as I can judge ofthe Springe by the Stubble, of very 
beautifull lineaments, he proſticuted, and ler himſelf our 
ro as many as would hire him. Among others, he was 
entertained by one of thoſe Impoſtors, who profeſle Ma- 
gick, and Inchantments, the Art to provoke Love, be- 
. witch Enemies, find Treafures, and obtein [nherirances, 
who, perceiving him Toward, and apt to act a part in 
his Imploymears, and as much enamoured of his devices, 
as he was of his Feacure, taught him his Art; and from 
that time uſed him as his Ofhcer, Prentice, and Servant. 
His profeſſion in publick was Phyſick, having learnt of 
Thoon the Egyptian's Wite, many Receipts to cure, many 
to kill, all which he afterwards bequeathed to the other 
as his Heir: This enamoured Door was by birth a 
(atpadocian, and one of thoſe who accompanied, and 
converlt with Apollonius Tyanews , through all the paſſages 
of his Tragedy. Youlſce, then, what man deſcribeto 
you, for his School, and Company. After his Maſters 
death, Alexander, whoſe Beard was now grown, being | 
reduced to great poverty, and unable by his handſome 
ſhape, which now began to wither, to maintaine him- 
ſelf, berook himſeltro no ſmall deſignes: but joyning ac- 
quaintance with a certaine Byzantine Chronographer, 
(naturally the greateſt Impoſtor that ever yet entred upon 
the courſe) whoſe name, if | be not deceived, was (c- 
conas, went about with him, practiſing Cheats, and flees 
cing Groſſe men; for {o do theſe Juglers in their Canting 
language call the Vulgar, Among the reſt, lighting upon 
one Macetis a rich woman, well ſtricken in years, yet de» 
ſirous to be thought lovely, they pickt a maintenance 
| S from | 
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| from her, and attended her from Bithynia into Macedonia. 
For ſhe dwelc at Pella, a flouriſhing Country under the 
Macedonian Kings, now inhabited only by a few obſcure 
Villagers. Here beholding Dragons of a wouderfull 
orcarneſle, and yet [o gentle, and tame, thatthey were fed 
by women, Jay with Children, ſuffcrd themlclves to be 
trod, and cruſh'd withour reluQtancy, and like Infants 
ſuck'd milk from the Breſt, {for many ſuch there are in 
that country, from whence in likelyhood ſprung the fable, 
that when Olympias conceived Alexander, the had copula., 
tion with a Dragon) they for a ſmall ſumme bought 
one of the faireſt; And, in the expreflion of Thucidides,, 
From hence began the war. For thele two moſt wicked, 
adyentrous men, and prepared for any miſchievous at- 
rempr, entring into Conlpiracy, calily perceived that rhe 
rvvo great Tyyrants over the life of man were Hope, and 
Fear- And that he that could imploy them to advantage, 
might ſuddenly grow rich. For they ſavv, that both to 
him vvho vvas troubled vvith Fear, and him vvho nou: 
riſht Hopes, Prephecic, and Preſage, vvas moſt neceſſa- 
ry, and defireable. Thus Delpbos anciently increaled its 
riches vvith irs fame. Thus Delos alſo, and (ares, and the 
Prieſts of Apollo grevy vvealthy ; men being dravvn to 
their Temples by the forementioned Tyrants, Hope, and 
Fear, vvithdeliresto forcknovy future events; for vvhich 
they ſacrificed Hecatombes, and offered golden plates. 
Having vvell diſcourſ'd, and toſt the Plot, they retolved} 

co erect an Oracle; confidenr, thar if their deſigne prol: 
| pered, they ſhould in ſhort time enrich, and make 7 ana 

(elves happy: vvhoſe ſucceſſe vvas aftervyards far greater | 
then they art firſt expected, and indeed beyond their hope. 
Theic next conſultation, therefore , vvas , Vvhere they 
ſhould lay their Scene, and hovy they ſhould begin their 
enterpriſe. Cocconas thought Chalcedon to be the fitteſt 
place, being a country of Merchants, and bordering upon 
Thrace and Bithynia, and not far from Afia, and Galatia, 
and 
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and other neighbouring _ But Alexander rather 
preferr'd his own councry: athrming ( as the truth was) 
thatthe firſt broaching of ſuch2n Adventurerequired dull, 
fmple men, andealic of entertainment: ſuch as are the 
Paphlagonians, who dwell at 4bonwall, who for the moſt 
part are ſuperſticious, and grofle, that if but a Sive-pro- 
pher appear among them, with a Fidler, Trumperter, or 
one that plaies on a Cymball in his company, they preſent- 
ly flock together, and gape ar him, and admire him, like 
ſome Divine perſon dropt from Heaven. After ſome con- 
rroverſie, at laſt Alexander overcame: yer to Chalcedon they 
went (a City, as they thought, conducible to ſuch a de- 
ſigne) where, in 4pollo's old Temple they buried ſome 


brazen Meddals, which propheſied, that® erelong #/cus | 


© Lapis, and his Father 4poll» ſhould come into Pontus, 
« and dwell at Abonwall. Theſe Meddals thugpurpoſe- 
ly found, preſently caſt a rumor throughout all Bythinia, 
and Pontws, buteſpecially among the people of Abonwall, 
who preſently decreed to build a Temple, and began to 
lay the foundation. Cocconas was left at Chalcedon, where 
he wrote ambiguous , doubtfull , crofſe Oracles: and 
ſhortly after dyed ofthe ſting ofa Serpent. Whereupon 
Alexander was ſent for, who came in curl'd haire, clad 
ina changeable Caſſock of Purple, and white over which 
was caſt a white Ephod, holding a Sickle, like Perſews, 
from whom he derived himſclfe by the Mothers fide. 
The ſtupid Paphlagonians in the meane time, though they 
knew both his Parents to be of obſcure and baſe quality, 
yet gave credit to an Oracle which ſaid, 


Phcobus friend, Podalirius bloud you ſee, 
One Who from Perleus draws his Pedigree, 


This Podalirivs was naturally ſo lecherous, and givento 
women, that he was enticed by Alexander's mother from 
Triccainto Paphlagonia. There was another Oracle, as 
if written by ſome Sybull, foretelling, 
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| hayre, ike one poſleſt by the mother of the Gods, he gor 
,upon an Altar, and proclaimed the happinefle of the 


That neere Sinope, 9n the Euxine ſand, 


Nat farre from Tyrſis ſhould a Propher land, 
Whoſe medicinall name ſhould theſe foure numbers bold, 


One, thrice ten, five, and twenty three times told. 


A while after Alexander, with his pupper-play,in great 
bravery, and pomp arrived in his owne Country; where 
he ſometimes counterteited himlelfe poſſeſt, and foamed 
ar mouth ; which was eaſie tor him codoc, having firſt 
chewed {ppe-weed roote , with which wooll is ſcoured. 
His foaming ſhew'd to the ſpeRators both divine, and 
terrible. Before his arrival he made a linpen head to his 
Dgagon, viſagedlike a Man, and painted like one, which 


| open'd,and ſhut the mouch, with horle haire : haviog allo, 
like other Dragons, a blacke forked rongue , which was 
alſo Rir'd, and moved by haire. This Dragon he had:in 
readineſ{Fand fed (ecretly, with a purpoſe, when he ſaw 
occaſion, to, produce him ; and to aſhgne him his part in 
\the play z or.rather to make him the chicke Actor, When 
*rwvas almoſt time to begin, he contrivedthis plot: com- 


ming by night to the foundation of the Temple newly 
digged,where ſtood water, either riſen from ſome ſpring, 
orfallen in ſome ſhower, and-bringing with him a hol- 


lgw. gooſe. egge , which held a lutle ſerpent , newly 


hatchr, he ſanke and buried it in the-mudde, and ſo de- 


parted... Next. mornipg running naked into the marker- 


place, with only a golden cowell about his loynes,carry- 
ing, alſo his ſickle in his hand, and ſhaking his looſe, 


| 


Citty, which was preſently to diſcover the foretold Dei- 
ty. The ſpetators , which were allthe men, women, 
and children. ofche Citry drawne togerher, were amazed, | 
$ll.cocheir prayers, and adored him, whileſt he uttering: 
ame; unfenibean words, in Hebrew perhaps, or the 
Phonician Language, much moxe aſtoniſht them; who | 
underſtcod | 
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underſtood nothing he ſaid, but onely thathe often named 
| Apollo, and &ſcalapius , From hence he diſtratedly ran 
ro the newly begun Temple, and to the pitt, and ſpring, 
digged there to lay the foundation , and deſcending into 
the water, in a lowd voyce, ſung the prailcs of 4polo,and 
Zſculapim, and invited the God to enter with good for- 
rune intothe Cictty. Demanding alſo a ſhovell , which 
was reache him, he no ſooner dipt it in the water , but 
bronght up wraprt in water, and mud together, the egge, 
which incloſed the God; indiſcernably ſtopt,and cemen- 
ted with white waxe, and chalke , which raking in his 
hand, , now , quoth he; I will ſhow you Z/culapius. | 
They ſtupidly wondred, what would be the event , and 
much admired the egge found in the water. Till he brea: 
king itin the hollow of his hand , rooke ont che young 
ſnake. W hich when they ſavv ſtirre, and roſ}j; ſelfe a- 
bour his fingers, they preſently gave a great ſhout, and 
ſaluted it as a God, and congratulated the good fortune 
of the Citry : every one alſo conceiving a petition, and 
prayed co him for wealth, riches, health, and'the like. He 
ſpeedily ran: home againe , carrying with him his new 
hatche Z/culapirs, borne now the Ccond time, whereas 
menare borne bat once. Hatchrt,]'ſay, not by ſome ( or0- 
n#,or Daw (which: was his mothersnatne) bur by ſome | 
Gooſe. Allche people followed, divinely inſpired', and | 
diſtracted with their hopes. Hefor ſome dayes kepr ar 
| home, hoping as indeed it cameto paſſe Jthe fare would 
draw great confluence of Paphlazonians. When the Citry | 
began to be filled with people, voyd both of underſtan- | 

ding,and braines,and no way reſembling men who lived 
by bread, nor differing ar' all from beafts; bur onely in | 
ſhape, he; ſing 'in a little roome, upon a Couch, attired 
like aPrieft; held his Pellean' Z/eulapis in his boſome ; | 
which was, as1 ſaid before, of a faire, and goodly mag- 
nicude,. For winding him ſometimes about' his necke 
| (which: he pariently ſuffer'd-) and1ctting onely his tayle' 
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| hang downe, and hiding his head under his arme , he 
trayled upon the ground.: ſometimes from under another | 

art of his Caſſock,he would ler the linnen head peep our, 
which was verily thought to bethe Serpent's. For you are 
| co fancie the houle where he made his preſentments, neis 
ther ſtately, nor over lightſome: then the preſle of people, 
| which thronged to ſee him , ſqueezing and crowding | 

dne another, and anticipating the ſhow with their aſto- 
| niſhment. For comming wich rail'd expeCtations,itmuſt 
| needs ſeem a miracle to them, to ſec a little, ſmall ſerpent, 
in a few dayes become agreat Dragon, faced hke aman, 
| and withall ſo gentle. No ſpectators ſtay'd long, bur be. 
fore they had an exact view, were thruſt our by new 
commers , who continually reſorted . Juſt againſt the 
| doore, where they eatred, ſtood open another doore, to 
| let them our, In imitation of che courſe practiced by the 
Macedonians, when Alexander lay ſick , and ready to dye, 
and great troops preſt into the Pallace co ſee him, and 
rake their laſt farewell. ' Tis reported of this Cheater, that 
he many times made theſe preſentments , eſpecially to 
| ſtrangers which were rich, Andto ſay truth , my deare 
| Celſus, you are to pardon thole dull unletter'd Paphlagoni- 
ans, if they were couſen'd when they touch't the Dragon, 
(which Alexander permitted ro as many as would ) and 
ſaw a head by a falle doubcfull light, ſo artificially open- 
ing and ſhutting the mouth, that 'twould require a Demo- 
| critus-or Epicurus, or Metrodorus, or ſome — of a hard, 
| finty faich cowards ſuch things,not to believe, or to make 
| a true conjecture of what he ſaw. And it hecould not 
| find out the myſtery,yer to come with a perſwaſion thar 
the wayes, and lecrets of the Impoſture, were above his 
diſcovery, though all he ſaw wcre a Deluſion, and Im. 
poſhble co be done. In ſhort time, Bithynia, Galatia, and 
Thrace were drawne to the ſpectacle, upon the repor: 
of thoſe who confidently affirmed, they ſaw the God| 
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newly hatch't, and rouch't him after he was in few 
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dayes growne very great , and that he had the face of a 
man : Pictures allo, and Images, and Statues were taken 
of him, ſome carved in Silver, othersin Brafſe, Ar laſt 
they gave him a name, and call d him Glycon, warn'd in 
a verle by a divine Oracle, thus utter'd by Alexander , 

I Glycon am from Jove Third, Mortalls light. 

It now began to be time ( which was the great 
hinge of the Plot) that he wasto give Oraculous anſwers, 
and to Prophecy. Alexander, therefore, taking his pattern 
from d4ntiiochw in Cilicia, who after the death of his father 
Amphiaraus at Thebes, being baniſh't his Countrey, went 
into Cilicta, where he loſt not by his change, but prophe- 
cyed to the (ilicians; and rooke monyes for his predi&ti- 
ons. Taking I ſay, his coppy from him, hetold allcom- 
mers that his God would thortly give Oracles,and affign- 
ed a day, bidding every one vvrice, what they had a de- 
fireto learne, or know in alittle booke, and to winde ir 
abour with thred, and ſeale it with wax, clay, or the like: 
Andthat hetaking the bookes, and preſenting them be. 
' | fore the Tripod, (tor by this time an Oracle was built, 
and a Curtaine hung up ) would call them in order by a 
Cryer, or Prieſt, and as he was inſtructed by his Deity, 
would reſtore to every man his ſcrowle, ſealed, as itwas, 
witn an exact anſwer ſubſcribed by his God, to every 
pettion. Which Device, toſuch a man as you,or (with» 
out oltentation )as | am, were palpable, andeafy to be 
found out, but appeared to blunt men, and as they ſay, to 
| ſuch as blew notrheir noſes, a very prodigie,and wonder. 


For having invented ſeverall wayes to open the Seales, | 


he read the contents, and framing agreeable anſwers, 
bound up the papers againe, and returned them ſealed, 
to the great admiration of the receivers: whothusreaſon- 
ed with themſclves. How could he know what I gave 
him, lockt under ſealcs ſo impoſſible to be counterfented 

if he were not a God, who knowes allthings ? You will 
aske mee now what art he uſed . *Tis worth your hear 
ring, 
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ring, that you may be inſtructed againſt ſuch juglings. 


His firſt way, my dearc Cel/us, was to heat a needle, with 
which me'ting the waxe under it he tooke off the leale ; 
and having read the inſide, with the ſame needle melced 
the waxe which was upon the outſide of the thred , and 
clapt on the ſeale againe entire, His next way was by | 
Collyrium, a thing Compounded of Beryrian pitch, lime, 


 ſpecularſtone pounded, waxe , and maſticke ; which he | 
warming at the fire, and applying to the ſcale , firſt an» | 
nointed with callow, brought away the impreſſion ; and 
as ſoone as it was cold and hard, having neatly open'd 
the paper, and read it, applying his ſtamp to freſh waxe, 
gaveit a print, as it were, with a ſtoneleale, exactly re. 
ſembling che Originall. His third device was , to mingle 
chalke, with the ordinary glue , with which letters are 
ſealed; which he wrought into a waxe, and applying ir 
ſoft to the print, preſemly tooke it off; which aftervvards 
grovving as hard as horne or Iron, he uſed for a feale. 
Many other contrivances he had, vvhich [ cannot ſtand 
co report, leſt I ſeeme tedious ; eſpecially ſince you in 
your Commentaries concerning Magicians , vyhich are 
excellent uſefull, and able ro make their Readers vviſe, | 
have delivered many more paſlages of this nature, O- 
racles then,hegave and Divinations; vvhich vvich great | 
Arr, and Subtlery he ſtill dreſt in probable colours.Giving | 
to fome Queſtions Oblique, and intricate anſvvers. To | 
others, anfvvers darke and unintelligible. A courſe, as | 
he thought, moſt luicable to an Oracle : ſome he fright- | 
ed,andencouraged others,as he found it made for his pro- | 
fit. To ſome he preſcribed Medecines, and dyes, being 
(as I ſaid before) varioutly skill'd in receipts. Among 
vvhich he chiefly extold (ytmides, vvhich is the fayn'd 
name of a playſter made of Beares greaſe. The anſyver 
to hopes, ſucceſſes, and ſucceſſions in Inheritances, he 
ſtill pur off ro another time ; Adding though, that they | 
ſhould accompliſh their expeRations, vvhen hechoughc| 
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fie, and when his Prieſt Alexander ſhould pray or petition 
for them. The rate ſet upon every Oracle was a Drachme 
& two pence: which you are not, my friend co call a ſmall 
gaine, riſing yearly co 70. or 80, thouſand Drachmes. 
Some men out oftheir greedineſſe, and thirſt of ſatisfa- 
&ion, paying for ten, ſome for fifteen Anſwers. What he 
received he kept not wholly to himſelte, or treaſured up, 
but maintained many aſſociates,and ſervants, ſome were 
emiſlaries, ſome projected Oracles ; ſome ſubſcribed An- 
ſwers, ſome madeand applyedrthe Seales, ſome inter» 
preted ; all were more or leſle ſharers according totheit 
place, or imployment. His Emiſlaries he ſent into farre 
Countries, who did ſpread the fame ofthe Oracle among 
the Nations;andreported that he foretold future events, 
recall d fugitive ſervants, diſcover'd Theeves , and Rob- 
bers, revealed where treaſures were to be digggd , cured 
all diſeaſes; and raiſed ſome fromthe dead. Whereupon 
followed great reſort, and confluence from all parts, Sa- 
crifices were offer'd, and double preſents made to the 
Prieſt , and Diſciple of the God. For nowan Oracle to 
this purpoſe was divulged: 


Honour my Prieſt and Servant, T you charge. 
Gayne 1 deſpiſe, yet let his gaynes be large . 


At length , when many recovering their wits from a 
deep intoxication, conſpired againſt him, eſpecially thoſe 
who were of Epicurus ſet, and the whole cheat and pa» 


geant by lictle and little began to be open'd, he threarned | 


them with terrible misfortunes; and ſayd, that Pont 
was now overſpread with Atheifts, and Chriſtians, vvho 
vvere not afraid to ſpeake blaſphemies of him , chargin 
thoſe, vvho came to conſult him, as they expected the fa- 
vour of the God, to drive them avvay vvith ſtones. Upon 
Epicur s him(elfe he paſt this Oracle, vvhen one enquired 
vvhat he did in Hell ; He fits in mire ( ſaid hc ) in leaden 
T fetters 
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fetters chained. Can you yer vvonder at the [preading 
of the Oracle, vvhen you heare vyhar ſage and learned 
enquiries vverc put up ? His quarrell to Epicurns vvas ir- 
reconcileable, and not vvithout cauſe , For vvicth vvhom 
in reaſon ſhould a Jugler, t riend to Monſters,and enemy 
to truth, make vvarre,bur vvith Epicurus, a man perfealy 
ſtudied inthe nature of things, and alone able to diſtin- 

utſh vyhac vvas truth inthem? The tollovvers of Plato, 
(hryſippus,and Pytha2oras he counted his friends,and vvas 
in deep, peace vvith them. Onely intractable Epicurns (as 
he call'd him ) vvas perfeRly in his harred:[and good rea- 
ſon; For he vvould have converted thoſe chings into 
laughcer,and ſpoit. Of all the Cities of Pontus, therefore, 
he moſt hated 4maſtris , becauſe he heard thoſe vvho came 
vvith Lepidus, and many others of the ike- breeding 1i- 
ved therg: vvhich vvas the reaſon vvhy he never gave 
Oracle to' any that came from thence. But endeavour- 
ing upon a time to give an Oracle zo the Procen(ul's 
brother , he vyas ridiculouſly diſappointed , neither able 
ro invent a fit one himſelfe, nor any for the preſent to 
compoſe one for him. For intending to bid him, for the 
cure ofa paine in hisſtomacke, eat a hogges foot dreſt 
vvith Mallovves,hethus utter'd the preſcription ; 

Toke Malwickes in t« dizane hogge Syrrupe Fteept. Ma. 
ny times (as | ſaid before) heſhovv'd his Dragon to thoſe 
vvhodeſired the ſight; nor all, but his tayle, and ſome 
more of his body: ſtill keeping his head in his bolome 
inviſible. And that he mightthe more aſtoniſhthe mul. 
ticude,he promiſed they ſhoud heare his God ſpeake,and | 
give Oraales vvithout an Interpreter . For that purpoſe | 
vvichour much difficulty, he lo order'd the vvind-pipe of 
a Crane,that being dravvne through the Artificiall head, 
another ſtood behind the curtaine, and ſpeaking through | 


the Artery, gave anſvvers tothe Queſtions ; conveying | 


the voyce through the linnen A#ſculapins . Thele vvere | 


call'd Selfe.Oracles,and vvere not ſpoken to all promiſcus | 
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oaſly, bur onely to thole who were rich, bravely clad, | 
and offer'd well. The anſwer which Severianas received 
concerning his expedition into Armenia was a ſelfe-Oracle, 
who was encouraged to make an Inyaſion after this 
manner, 


Thou Medes,and Parthians with quick war ſhalt waſte, 
Then back toRome,and Tybers ſtreams ſhalt haſte, 
Wearing a ( haplet which bright beames ſhalt caſt. 


Vpon which per{waſion, after the ſtupid Gaule had made 
anincurſion,and was with his army ſlaine by Oebryades, 
that Oracle was daſht out ofthe Catalogue, and this other 
inſerted , 


Make no warre with Armenians , Ti beſt, 
Leſt a man, in a womans garments dreſt 


Thee with his bow, of life and lizht deveſt. 


His plot herein was by after Oracles craftily to heale-the 
former which miſcarryed. For many times a little before 
their death he promiſed recovery to lick perſons ; Af. 
ter whole deaths he had this recanting Oracle in readi- 
neſle 


Henceforth aske n» cuve for thy belpleſſe paine, 
Death us at hand, to thinke to ſcape is oaine, 


Learning by intelligence that ſome at Claros, Didyme; 
and Male, were famous for ſuch divinations, he made 
friend ſhip withthem, and ſent many thither, ſaying; 


To Claros 20e, and beare my Fathers voyce, 
Againe, 
At Male Amphilochus ſall you reſolve. 


Thus mnch of the Scene lay within his owne Coafts, 
though in ic Jonia , Cilicia, Paphlagonia, and Galatia had 
parts. Bur when the fame of the Oracle once pierced /ra. 
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ly, and arrived at Rome,every one ſtrived to be firſt.Some 
reſencly wentin perſon,orhers {ent ; eſpecially Senators, 
and (uch as boregreat offices in the State. The firſt of note, 
and reputation, was Ratilianw, a man otherwile honeſt, 
and prudent,and approved in many Romanebartles for his 
valour : bur indilcreetly ſuperſtitious cowards the Gods; 
of whom he had taken in ſuch improbable perſwaſions, 
that whereſoever he fav a ſtone anointed, or crowned, | 
he fell dowvne, and worſhipt, and made long prayers ro 
x, and petitioned for good fortune. He, therefore, hear- 
ing what was reponed of this Oracle , almoſt relolved 
'rq leave bis Army,and make a voyage to Abonwall. Bur| 
however ſent thither meſſengers after meſſengers. They 
who were ſent, being ſervants of ſmall capacity, and eafi. 
ly deceived, at their returne reporred what they had ſcene; 
and ſome things which they feyned to have feene, and 
| heard ; much enlarging their relarion , the more to endear 
 theraſcivesto their Maſter. Much was the unfortunate old 
| man enflamed, and caſt into a violent phrenzy, who go- 
ing about to all hisfriends (of which he had Rore, and 
powerfull ) cold what he hard from his meſſengers, be- 
ſides ſome additions of his owne. The report preſently 
fll'd , and aftoviſh't the Citty ; eſpecially many of the 
Court, who preſently ſentto be inſtructed intheir affaires 
Alexander received the meſſengers very affably ; and re- 
turned them wich preſents, and gifts of great value : who 
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nor anely reported their anſwers , bur ſung the prayſes of | 
the God; telling prodigious Iyes, both of him and bis: 
Oracles. One = he had in ordinary praQtile, too inge- 
| nious, and ſubtle for a vulgar Cheater : which was to 
open the Tickets which were ſenz, andif, in the reading, 
he found any thing unſafe, or dangerous, he kept, and ne- 
| ver reſtored them , with a purpoſe to keep the Inquirers 
obgaxious, and to.awethem with their owne feares, 
When they refleted upon their enquiries . Forelecing 


that men of great riches, and quality, would askethe malt 
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dangerous queſtions, From theſe, therefore , he exacted 
great rewards, knowing themſelves caught in his net. 
[ will repeat to you fome of the Oracles he gave toRutis 
lianus ,who conlulting the Oracle what Tutor he ſhould 
chooſe for the education of his ſonne by his firſt wike, 
who was now grovne ripe for the Arts, was thus an- 
ſwered : | 


Pythagoras, and he who Battles ſings. 


A few dayes after the child dyed ; and he was much 
troubledro defend himſclfe ro thoſe who accuſed hinr of 
an Oracle ſo apparently confuted. Bur Rutilianus being | 
a religious man, prevented him , and excuſed the Oracle, 
Interpreting the meaning of the God to be, that no living 
T utor ſhould be choſen, but Homer,and Pythagoras, long 
fince dead, with whom his ſonne in hell probably held 
converſation : and who now can blame Alexander for 
cheating ſuch men ? Inquiripg another time whoſe ſoule 
he pofleſt; "Twasreplyed: | | 


Firſt thon Achilles, ehen Menander waft, 
Next thy ſelfe, ſhalt a Sun-beame be at laſt | 
An hundred fonrefcore ſummers once being paſt, 


But he died of Melancholy at chreeſcore and ten, and tar- 
ryed not for the promile of the God, though this were 
| a felfe Oracle. Another time enquiring about his marri- | 
| age, he received this anſwer: 


VPed Alexanders daughter borne oth Moone; | 


For there went a tale report , that the daughter he had 
was begorten of the Moone, who grew enamoured of 
him, as he hy aſfleepe. Athing ufuall with her to love 
beautifull men intheir ſlumbers. Rutiliangs , like a wiſe 
man, preſently ſentto the wench, and proceeded to 4 
wedding, though he was a Sexagenary Bridegroome , 
T 3 bedded 
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bedded her ; and ſacrificed whole Hecatombes to the 
Moone his Mocher-1n-Law . Reckoning himlelfe nov 
among the Gods, Alexander, in the mean time, ha- 
ving intelligence how the report tooke in /taly , applyed 
his mind to greater matters: and diſperſed Em:ſlaries 
through allthe Romane Empire; who ſcatterd Oracles , 
forewarning Citciesto take heed of Plagues , Combuſti - | 
ons,and Earth-quakes: For the everſion whereof hepro- | 
miſled infallible remedies. In the time of Peſtilence, the | 
Oracle he ſenr to all Nations,vvhich was a lelte-one, was 
comprehended in this one vetle 


Phozbus th' wnſhorne infefious clouds expells. 


W hich was every where vvritten upon doores,as a charme 
againſt che Plague. Bur the {ucceſle was contrary, For it 
happened that thoſe houſes which had the Inſcription 
were molt depopulated : which 1 bring not into obſer- 
vation, as if the verſe encreaſed che Infe ion, but ſoit tel! 
out by chance; and many , it may be, relying on ihe 
Charme, were careleſle and negligent of their dyet, uſing 
no remedies againſt the Plague, but the Oracle ; bur 
thought the Syllables would prote&t them, and unthorne 
Apollo with his dart would diſpell the Contagion, At 
Rome he had many Spyes, who were of the cenſpiracy , 
who certified him of every mans purpoſes, what doubts, 
and enquiries they would propoſe,and what relolutions 
they delired : which, before they came, gave him time 
to provide Anſwers. And theſe were his plots uponthe 
Italians. Laſtly , he inftitured certaine ceremonies and 
rices, eſpecially rhe carriage of Tapers in ſolemne proceſ- 
kon for three dayes (uccellively. The firſt day,in Imitati- 
an.of the Athenians, was made this proclamation ; If any | 
Atheiſt, 'or Chriſtian or Fpicurean , become as a Spye to | 
theſe ſolemaities, let him depart : But ler ſuch as reverence 
the Gods be jnitiated in our myſteries : whereupon divi- 
ſton | 
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fion was preſently made ; And Alexander in front cryed 
out, away with the Chriſtians, and the whole multicude 
in a lowd Acclamacion ecchoing him, cryed Away with 
the Epicureans. Then was Acted Latona's Delivery, and 4- 
polts's Birch , then his mariage with ( oronis, and the birth 


of #ſculapius. The ſecond day was Acted Glycons Epi- 
phany, and Birth. Thethitd day Podalirius mariage with 


Alexander's mother ; whoſe name was Dadis, and the 
Tapers were then lighted ; the whole Solemnity ended 
with the Mooane's and Alexander's love, and che nativity 
of Rutilianus Bride , In which Alexander's part was to 
hold a Torch, and, like another Endymion , to perſonate 
himſelfe aſleep, Then from the roofe, as from her orbe, 
deſcended co him one Rucilia, repreſenting the Moone, 
A beautifull woman, and wite to a great Othcer about 
Ceſar, who courted Alexander, and was courted by him 
againe; openly , and before her beſotted husband's eyes 
exchanging kiſſes, and embraces, and had the Tapers 
been away had perchance ated our the whole pare. Af- 
terthis, putting on his properties ofa Prieſt, in deepe f1- 
lence he enter'd, andthen lang in a loud voyce, 16 Glycon. 
To which many Paphlavonians, well throated , who fol. 
lowed him, in high ſhooes, and ſtunk of Garlicke, reply- 
ed, 10 Al-xander, Many times, as he danced in Proceſh- 
0a, his Cafſock of purple flevv open, and revealed a gol- 
denthigh; covered | believe, with ſome giltskinne, which 
plitter'd againſt the Torches : which raiſed a great diſpute 
between two fooliſhly wiſe, whether he were informed 
by Pythagoras ſoule, lince he bad a golden thigh, or by a 
ſole like his. The doubt was broughtro Alexander, and 
wasthus decided by Prince Glycon; 


Pythagoras ſonle felt often Tranſmigration ; 
But my Prieſts ſoule had ſacred generation, 
Dropt by my father for mens preſervation, 


Apaine 
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Againe : 
Soules , from Jove's lightning caſt, returne to Jove. 


' He uſedto forbid theunnaturall uſe of Boycs as a hey. 
nous {inne; though his prohibirion were attended wirh 
this plot . He commanded the Cirtties of Pontus, and Pa- 
phlagonia , every third yeare to dedicate ſo many of their 
ſonnes to his God, to (ing his praiſes; and thoſe ro be ap» 
R [proved and ſeleted by him, of noble birth , delicare age, 
and beautifull fearure. Which hee keeping in a kind of 
Seraglio, like ſo many bought Caprives, vatiouſly abu- 
ſed, and proſticuted ro his luſt. He made a Law, allo, 
that none above the age of eighteene , ſhould rouch his 
mouth, or ſalute him with a kiſſe, To ſuch, therefore, 
he onely vouchſafed his hand, reſerving his lips only for 
| thoſe who were handſome: who from thence were cal- 
led the admitted within the kifle . Ia this manner he 
couſen'd (imple people, corrupred their wives, and pro- 
ſticuted their childcen : who accounted it a great mat- 
ter, and much to be wiſhe, ithe would caſt a glance up. 
on their wives. But if he would vouchſafe them a kiſle, 
they thought deluges of good fortune would flow into 
their houſes. Some there were who bragg'd they had 
conceived by him , which was confirm'd by the teſtimo. 
ny of their husbands. I will report to you a Dialogue 
which paſt berwveen Glycon, and a Tyanean Prieſt, whole 
wildomeyou may perceive by his Queſtions . Iread it in 
golden letters inthe Prieſts howſe atTion. Tell me, ſayd 
he,Prince Glycon , who art thou? 1 am,an{wered he, the 
lefler Zſculapirs . Diſtinguithr from the former?Speake 
'Tis not lawtfull for thee to know . How many yeares 
wile thou ſtay among us, and give Oracles? A thouſand 
and three. Whirher wilt thou goe then > To Bara, and 
the Regions about it. For is fit the Baroarians ſhould 
{ſhould enjoy my preſence. Have the Divinations at Dj. 
dyme,Clare and Delphos, Apollo for their Author, or are they 
| falle, 
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falſe, counterfet Oracles? "Tis not Jawtull for thee to 
know. What {hall I be after thislite* Firſt a Camell,then 
a Horſe, then a wiſe man, anda Prophet equall to 4le. 
xander. This was the Dialogue between Glyconand the 
Prieſt : whom atlaſt, knowing him to be afriendto Le- 
pidus, he ſent away with this Oracle wrapt up in this 
verſe, 


Believe not Lepidus , bs fates are dire, 


For (as I ſaid before ) he much feared Epicurws, as an An» 
ti-plotter, and Anti-jugglerto his cheats. A certaine Epi- 
curean, therefore , nota little endanger'd himlelfe for con- | 
futing him in a publique Aſſembly : where ſerting upon 
him in aloud voycc, he ſaid, Thou Alexander didft per: | 
{wade a Paphlazonian ro accule his ſervants before the Pre- 
fect of Galatia, forthe ſulpe&ted murther ot his ſon, who 
went to ſchoole at Alexandria, yet the young man lives, 
and is ſafely come home, but the ſervants are executed, 
and by this mcanes have bin catt ro wild bealtes, The oc- | 
calton wasthis, The youth , ſayling a good way up into 
Agypt againſt ſtreame , was periwaded from thence to 
ſayle onto India. Aﬀer a long ſtay , his unfortunate ſer- 
vants ſuppoſing him eicher drowned in the Nue, or ſlain 
by theeves, (of which chere was then ſtore ) returned 
home, and reported he was loſt, whereupon the O. 


racle was conſulted , and they condemned: preſently at- 
[ter return 'dthe youth, and reported his voyage. He bad 
ſcarce done ſpeaking, but Alexander , much provok't by 
his confuration, and unable to hearerruth longer, com. | 
manded the multitude to ſtone him , as they meant to a- 
voyd the wicked name of Atheiſts, andEpicureans: which 
they preſently attempted. But one Demoſtratus , who ſo- 
journed in Pontws, interpoſed himlelfe, and reſcued him 
| from Lapidation ; who had elle bin delervedly {laine : for | 
why would he offertobe the only diſcreet man among ſo | 
many diſtracted, and expoſe himſelte to the madneſle of | 
| V the 
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the Paphlagonians ? youſee what he got by it. dlexanders 
cuſtome was, the day before he gave Oracles, to call in 
order choſe who had givenin their Inquiries , and acryer 
ſanding without the curtaine,askt him if he were pleaſed 
ro anſwer them, And it he gave this reply from within 
ro any man's name, To the crowes with bim , none after 
wards received {uch a one into their houle , or admitted 
him, as they ſay, either co their fire or water, Bur he was 
forced ro wander vp and downe forreine Countries, as 
an Atheiſt, a-man hatedofthe Gods, and an Epicurean, 
which was the height of infamy. Hedid one thing very 
ridiculous. Having got Epicurus ſelect Sentences,which, 
ou know, is his belt Booke, and the Abridgement of his 
whole Philoſophy, he carryed them into the middeſt of 
the Market place, and burning them, in ſtead of the Au- 
thor,caſt the aſhes into the Sea,with this Oracle , The par. 
blind old man's workes I doome to the flame. Not confider- 
ing of what uſe, and inſtruftion that booke was to the 
Readers; and how it quicted , ſettled , and freed. their 
minds from vaine feares, phanta(mes, prodigious appre- 
henfions, empty hopes, and {wclling deſires, and planted 
vertue in their ſtead; truly clearing and purging the ſoule, 
not with a Taper, or Bruſh, or ſuch other rifles, but with 
right cond rruch. Among his other Pranks, 
you ſhall heare now one of the greatcſt the Raſcall ever 
layd, Having, by Ratilanus procurement, gain'd no 
{mall reputation in ( ſar s Court, in the heat of the Ger- 
man warre, when Marcus was to joyne battle with the 
Bohemians , he divulged an Oracle , which commanded. 
ewo Lyons to be caft alive in Danubiwy , with many o-| 
dours, and perfumes, and magnificent ſacrifices. But 'ris | 
beſtco repear the Oracle as rwas deliver'd , | 
Into Danubius, when moſt ſwolne, and aſt | 
Let two of Cybel's wood bred Teeme be caſt, 
VVith fragrant flowers crown'd, which in India grew, 
Then Conque$t , Peace, and Triumph ſhall enſue. 
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All things being performed asthe Oracle direted, the 
Lyons ſwamme over to the enemies ſhoare; which the 
barbarous people tooke for forreine dogges or wolves, 
and chaſed them away with clubbes. Bur a great defeat, 
and ſlaughter befell us, to the lofſe of rwenty thouſand 
men : preſently after, the like befell us at Aquileia,where 
we had almoſt loſt the Citty . He coldly vvreſted the 
Delpbicke Oracle, vyhich vvas deliv ered to Creſas, to this 
Accident, and ſaid, the God did indeed foretell a great vi- 
Rory,bur explain'd not himſelfe vvhether it ſhould befall = 
the Romans, orthe enemy. When the Citty of Abonwall 
began at length to be ſo ſurcharged vviththe great conflu- 
ence, and reſort of people, which came to conſult.the O. 
racle; that it was not able to ſupply them with viRtuals, 
heinvented a new kind of Oracles , which were call'd 
night Oracles , For taking their Tickets , and ſleeping 
with them , he gave ſuch an{wers as he ſaid his Godre- 
vealed to him in his dreame, which, for the moſt part, 
were darke, ambiguous, andconfuſed; eſpecially if the 
Ticket were exactly ſealed. For then, without the danger 
of opening , he ſubſcribed any thing by chance , which 
was obſcure, and agrecable to an Oracle. To theſe kind 
of Anſwers belonged cerraine Interpreters; who recci- 
ved no (mall rewards, from choſe who askttheir expo- 
firions, and farmed their places of Alexander ; ro whom 
they every one paid yearly an Attick Talent. Sometimes, 
when nonecame, or were lentto enquire, he gave vo- 
luntary Oracles, to aſtoniſh the ſimple people,of which 
this was one; 


The page, to thee moſt deare, at home unſpyed, 

( 9mmits adultery with thy faire cheekt Bride. 

'Tis but a juſt revenge of ſinne with ſinne, 

He Cuckolds thee, who hath thy patbick bin. 

Drowſie Charmes, alſo, they in ſecret places, 

To make thee ſtupid to their looſe Imbraces, 
V2 under 
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under thy bed, neere tothe wall bave laid, 
Aſſiſted by Calypto, thy wives maid, 


What Democritus would not be troubled to have 
names, and placesthus punctually diſcribed * And yer 
would not ſmile aſſoone as he knew the plot ? 

He many times gave anſwers to barbarous people, 
though they enquired in their owne language ; in Syriack, 
perchance , or French, But his manner vvas, vvhen he 
could not eaſily find one of that Country totakethe Tic- 
ker, and to keep ir, till he mer vvith an Interpretrer;vyhich 
made a long ſpace ſometimes bervveene the Inquiric,and 
Anſvver, A Scythian once received this Oracle; 


Morphi Ebargulis , into the ſhade, 
Chnenchichranc, his light ſhall fade. 


Another time,vvhen no body appeard,or vyas preſent, he 
gave this anſvver in Proſe, Returne , be that ſent thee is 
this day ſlain by bis neighbour Diocles,aſs1ſted by three theeves, 
Mangus, Celer, and Bubulus, who are caught, and fetterd. 
Novy heare ſome of the Oracles vvhich vvere given co 
mee. Oneof my queſtions vvas, (vvhich I ſealed openl 
and exa&ly ) vuhether Alexander vvere bald. To vvhich 
this night anſvverivvas ſubſcribed ; Sabar, Dalachi, Ma- 
lach, be was another Attis, Another of my Queſtions vvas, 
(vvhich I vvrore in ſeverall Tickets) and ſent under leve- 
rall names, vvhere Homer vvas borne. la one paper, de-| 
ceived by my Boy, vvho, being askt for vvhar he came, 
told him, hecame for a cure of the paine in his ſide, he 
vvrote z 

Take Beares greaſe mingled with Latona's Dew , p 
[n another paper, being rold bythe Meſſenger, he came 
to enquire vvherher I vvere beſt goe into 7raly by land or 
ſea, He gave this anfyver, nothingatall ro Homer, 

Returne borne by thy feete , nor by thy ſayles. 
Many ſuch tricks I put upon him, incloſiong ſometimes 
| the! 
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the ſame enquiry in eight ſeverall notes; to whichl feined 
a5 many names , and ſentthem by eight ſeverall meſlen. 

ers, with as many groates, and what more wasto be 
paid: he perſwaded by his gaine, and the Inſcription of 
the notes, tothis one Queſtion , in which I ask't when 
Alexander the Impoſtor ſhould be diſcoverd , gave 
eight ſevcrall anſwers,as farre diſtant as heaven and earth, 
ſenſleſſe withall, and hard to be underſtood : which 
comming afterwards to his knowledge , and becauſe | 
formerly diſſwaded Ratilianus from marriage, and from 
giving any credit ro his Oracles, he hated mee, as he had 
reaſon , and accounted me his mortall enemy : Vpon a 
time , therefore , Rutilianws enquired of the Oracle lome- 
thing concerning me, and was thus anſwered; 


He ſpends his night with whores, in obſcure ſtewes. 


And, to ſay truth, he deſervedly hated mee. Afrerwards, 
having intelligence of my comming to the Citty, and that 
| was Lucian ( now | brought rwo Souldiers in my 
company, one armed with a Lance, the other with a Hal- 
| berd, lent mec by the Governour of ( appadocia, my eſpe» 

ciall friead for my (alc conductto the Sea) He with much 
civility, ſent for mee: when [ came, | found many with 
him, and by good fortune brought my Souldiers wich 
mee. He, as his manner was, rcach't me out his hand to 
kille , which I reſpectfully raking , and offering to kiſle, 
gaveitſucha bite, as almoſt maim'd him. The ſtanders 
by preſently atrempred to beat, and choke mee, as an irre- 
ligious perſon ; having before taken ir very ill that I did 
ſalure him by the name of Alexander , not of a Prophet. 
| But he very generoully interpoling himſelfe , appeaſed 
| them, and promiſed by the = and power of his God to 

heale my diſtration,who, ſaid he, is able to afſoage, and 
| winne choſe who are moſt tempeſtuous againſt him. 
Then putting them all out of the roome, he began to ex-» 


poſtulate with mee, telling mee he knew vvhar —_— 
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I had given to Ratilianus ; and asking mee how he had 
deſerved ſuch carriages from mee , leeing it was in his 
power to contrive great matters for mee ? 1 was much o. 
vercome witch his friendly behaviour , conſidering in 
what danger I was; And after ſome (mall ſtay went 
out with him reconciled. The ſudden alteration ſtrucke 
deepe aſtoaiſhment into the beholders. Not long after, 
| [ reſolved to take ſhip ; and being alone with Zenophon, 
and having ſent my father, and my other company be. 
fore to Amaftris, he (ent me great gifts, and preſents,and 
offer'd to provide me a ſhip, and miarriners to row mee, 
which [ accepted as proceeding from a cleare, and honeſt 
intention. But when we came into the middle of theSea, 
[ aw the Pilot weepe,and earneſtly conteſt with the Say- 
lers, which were no very good preſages of my ſafety. 
Thecruth is, they were hired by Alexander to throw us 
over board: which had they done, he had amply revenged 
himſelfe upon mee. But he that weprprevailed with them 
not to execute their deſigne; who intheſe words addreſt 
himſelfe ro mee, 1 have lived, as you ſec, to the age of 
threeſcore yeares, atcligious , innocent life; and will not 
now atthis great age, having wite and children,defile my 
hands with murther . Intimating for what purpoſe he 
rooke us into the ſhip and what plot Alexander had layd. 
Having ſet us aſhore ar giali, made ſo famous by Ho- 
mer, he ſayled backe againe. Not long after ſayled by 
the Boſphoran Embaſladours, lent by their King Eupater 
with the Tribute mony which was yearly paid into Bj- 
thynia, To whom after 1 had told our danger, and eſcape, 
they courteouſly tooke us into their ſhip, and tranſpor- 
ted us ſafkero Amaſtris. So neare my death was . From 
that time I rooke Armes againſt him, andraiſed all my 


him , and accounted him my enemy forthe wickedneſle 
of his life, and manners.Nor had [ failed roqueſtion him, 
and joyncd vvith others in his accuſation, eſpecially vvith 


forces'to revenge my ſelf;vwvho beforethis Trecher y hated | 
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the Schollers of Timocrates the Heraclean Philoſopher , 
had not the Governour of Bithynia, and Pontus, vvith 
much interceſſion, and intreaty diſſvvaded us, vyho our 
| of his reſpe&t to Retilianus proteſt he could not puniſh 
him, though his Impoſtures yvere never lo plainly proo. 
ved: yvhercupon I luppreſt , and ſuffer d my revenge to 
coole, dilpairing of my {ucceſſe before a Judge ſo partiall, 
Of vyhom ,tohis other bold attempts , Alexander adven- 
tured to aske leave, that 4borwall mightchange its name, 
and be called ſonople, and obtained povver alſo tocoyne 
mony, ſtampr vvith the Image of Glzcon, on the one ſide, 
and of Alexander on the other , holding the Badge of his 
Grandfather Z#ſculapius, and Perſeus fickle , from vvhom 
he derived himlelfe by the mother,. At Jaſt he publiſh' 
this Oracle concerning himſelfe ; That twas decreed by the 
Fates that he ſhould live an bundred and fifty yeares, and that 
then he ſhould dye miſerably ſiruek With lightning . But he 
dyed under ſeventy of a Gangrene, ( asit became Podali. 
rius ſonne ) vyhich did eate from his fooreto his thigh, 
and almoſt devoured by vvormes. At vvhich time hee 
vvas diſcover'd to be bald,by permitting his head to be 
bathed by Phylitians , for the head-ache : vvhich they 
could nor do, and not pluck off his Perivvigge. Thusen- 
dedtheTragedy of Alexander, and this vvas the Cataſtro- 
phe of the vvhole play . Through vvhich there ſeemed 


| to run a Thred of Providence, but all vyas caſualty, and 


him, expreſſingche vvorthineſle of his Actions, and Lite, 
and acontention among his principall Camerades , and 
fellovy Cheaters, vvho referrd themſelves to Rutilianus 
vyhich ſhould be preferr'd, and choſen to ſucceed in the 
Oracle, and vveare the Propheticke Crovvne,and Robe, 
In vvhich number vvas one Perxs of that Citty, by pro» 
teſſion a Phylitian ; vvho by ſuch a competition diſgraced 
both his profeſſion and vyhite haires. But Rutilianws, the 
Maſter of the Game, diſmiſt them all vvithout CH—_ 
an 


chance , T hat vvhich follovved vvas an Epitaph upon, 
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and reſerved the Propheticke place for himſelte , after his 
departure chence. Thele tew things, of many, my (elſ#, 
have l written both to give you a calt ofthe man, and to 


gratifie you, who are my acquaintance, and friend, and 
whom | hold in ſpeciall regard , for your Wiledome, 
Loveto Truth, Sweernefle, and moderation of Carriage, 
ſerenity of Behaviour, and Afﬀability toward thoſe with 
whom you Converle. As allo (athing much in your 
wiſhes ) to vindicate Epicurus, a man of a divine and in. 
ſpired wit, who alone knew truth, and honeſty, and de. 
liver'd it, and infuſed liberty into all thole whoraſted his 


Converſation. Laſtly, 1 doubt not bur this peece of my | 
writings will be of this uſe to the Readers, char 'twill | 
confute , and cleare falſe opinions, and confirme thole | 


who are already rightly informedin true. 
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T oxaris, or a Diſcourſe of Friendſhip. 


The Speakers Mnefippus a Greeke, Toxaris 
a Scythian, 


Mneſipp. V V Hat ſay you, Toxarss ? do you Scythians 
Sacrifice to Oreſtes, and Pylades, and 
take them for Gods ? 

Toxaris. We Sacrifice to them , Mneſippus, but hold 
them nor Gods, but good men. 

Mneſipp. Have you a Cuſtome,then,to Sacrifice togood 
men departed as to Gods ? 

Toxart. T har's notall , we honour them with Feſti- 
vals, and folemne aſſemblies roo. 

Mneſipp, Vpon what deligne ? your oblations cannot 
draw good influ :nces fromihem being dead. 

Toxari,”T were not amiſle,if the dead werepropitious 
to us. But we thinke we much advantage the living by 
our Commemoration of excellent men; and do therefore 
honourth:m dead; out of our perſwaſion that many of us 
will thereby be wrought into their example. 

Mneſipp. You do well. But why do you ſo much admire 
Pylades and Oreitrs, and equallthem tothe Gods, being 
but ſtrangers ro you, or, which is more, enemies ? For be- 


| ing caſt aſhore by ſhipwracke, and apprehended by the 


Scythians of thoſe times, to be Sacrificed to Diana, they al. 
ſal'd their Keepers, forced the priſon, (lew the King, ſur- 
prized che Prieſt, raviſht away your Goddeſle, and ſayl'd 
away with her , to the contempt and ſcorne of your pub» 
licke Scythian T.awes. It for this you adorethem, 'rwill 
be caſte for you to drawe many into their Imiration. With 
refleion, therefore, upon this ancient paſſage, conſider 
whether ic would be ſafe for you that more Oreſteſ”s 


and | 
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and Þ;ladeſ's ſhould land in Scythia. For methinkes you 
would chereby in ſhort time become irreligious, and A. 
theiſts, ſhould your Gods, which remaine,in like manner 
be tranſported from your Country: and ſhould you in 
their ſtead Deihic thole who came to tranſportthem , and 
reward their ſacriledge with oblations. Or, if for this 
you worſhip not Pylades and Oreites, but for ſome other 
good confer'd upon you , why, holding them nor anci- 
ently for Gods,do you now givethem divine honours, as 
if they were? and why doe you ſacrifice to them, who 
themlelves had like to have beene made ſacrifices * This 
ro mee ſcemes ridiculous,and contrary to your former pra. 
Ctice. 

Toxaris. Theſe, which you have repeated, weretheir 
generous exployts, Mne/ippus. Who being but two durſt 
put themſelves upon luch a bold attempr,as being ſo farre 
diſtant from home , to ſaylethe Pontus , a ſea nottryed 
before by any Gracians, but thoſe who made theexpediti. 
on into Colchos in the Argo; neither daunted, nor affright- 
ed with the fables which goe of it, or with thoſe names 
which call it Inhoſpitable, from the ſavageneſle,1 believe, 
of thoſe rude nations which inhabit the Coaſts, And 
when they were apptebended, totake courage from their 
misfortune,and notto thinke a bare eſcape enough, bur 
to revenge their wrongs upon the King, and to ſayle away 
with our Diana, how can ({uch valiant Atchievements bur 
raiſe Admiration,and deſerve divine honour from all men 
who have anytaſte of vertue? Though we hold not Ore-| 
| ſes and Pylades for Demi-gods,and worthyes from thoſe 
reflefions. 

Mneſigp. Say, then, what other brave or divine enter- 
ptize was wrought by them. For as for their navigation 
and travels, | can ſhow you many Merchants much divi- 
ner then they. For inſtance , the Pheincians, who ſayle 
not onely into Pontus, Meotis, and the Boſphorus, bur mea. 
fure all ſeas, both Grecian, and Barbarous , and making, 
| as| 
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as] may fo ſay, and yearly ſearch after all Coaſts, and 
ſhoares, returnehome late in Autumne, Whom for the 
lame reaſon you may ſtyle Gods, though perhaps they be 
but Huckſters and Fiſh-mongers. 

Toxaris, Heare, then, admired Sir, and conſider how 
much our opinion of good men, who are Barbarians, is 
nobler then yours. For no famousmonument of Oreftes 
and Pylades isto be ſcene at Argos, or Mycene. Bur wee 
can ſhow a Temple equally,as 'rwas fit, built to both, as 
they were friends; whereſacrifices are. offer'd , and other 
rites of honour are performed. Nor do vve thinke them 
good men the leſle, becauſe they vvere forrainers, and not 
Scythians ; nor do vve examine , {o they be vertuous, and 
honeſt, from vvhence they are, nor repine at great Acti- 
ons, though vvrought by men not our friends : But ra- 
ther applauding their adventures, entitled them to our 
ſelves E their deeds. Bur that vvhich in thoſe men vve 
dovvith moſt admiration extoll is, that they appeared to 
us a paire of unequall'd friends; and madetheir example a 
Lavvrto others, Hovv, vvith their friendſhip, to partake 
in all fortunes too, and thereby gaine the veneration of 
the belt Scythians. Whatſoever, therefore, they mutually 
ſuffer'd for, or with one another, our Anceſtors engra- 
venin a pillar of Brafſe , which they ereed in Oreite's 
Temple, and made a Law thart their childrens firſt leſſon 
and peece of education ſhould be ro remember what 
was there carved. So that it is eaſter forthem to forget 
the name of their father, then be ignorant of the deeds of 
Oreftes and Pylades. In the porch of the Temple, allo, | 
is to be ſcene ſhadowed in Antique Imagery all thar is 
writcen on the pillar. Oreſtes ſayling with his friend, then 
their ſhip broken, and wrack't againſt ſteepe rockes;then 


he apprehended, and dreſt for Immolation, and both 
conſecrated by Iphizenia. On the oppoſite wall he is 
dravvne freed from his ſhackles, ſlaying Thoas, and many 
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Way Iphigenia, and our Goddefle. Then the Scytbrians 
vainly ſtnving to ſopthe floating Barke , by laying bold 
on the Sterne,and labouring rs ger aboard. Laftly,kailing 
in their atrempr, ſome wounded, others for feare returning 
co the ſhoare. But the moſt remarkable paſlage is the 
mutuall friendſhip they ſhow d in their Skirmiſh with 
the Scythians, For the Painter harh limbed them both fe» 
verally carelefſe of his owvne affaylers, and tolicitous only 
co encounter thoule who beler the other , and to divert his 
darts ;not ar all weighing his owvne (laughter,ſo he might 


| ſave his friend ; and 1nterpoling his owne body to receive |. 


thoſe ſtrokes which were directcd to the others. This their 
murtu2ll athftance, and communion in misfortunes, Their 
fdeliy in friendihip,ruth and conſtancy of affections ap- 
pearedto us no morall vertues , but endowments of a 
mind advanced above the vulgar: who in profperous 
times will cake reſentment ar their friends , if they ſhare 
not in their ſucceſſes ; Bur let che wind blow a lirle ad- 
verſly, they fly away and leave them ſolitary in their dan- 
ers. For you muſt know , that the Scythians prize no- 
thing ſo much as friend{hip, nor will a true Scythianthink 
any thing ſo glorious as to ſuccour his friend , and partake 
in his diſtrefles : And therefore among us no infamy is ſo 
oreat,as to be held a Traytor in Friendſhip. Thereaſon, 
then , why wee honour Oreites, and Pylades, is, becauſe 
they excell'd in Scythian virtues, and were approved in 


friendſhip, athing molt in our admiration, From thele| 


proceedings of theirs we have given them a name? and! 


| call'd them Coraci ; which-in our Language is as mach as 
ro ſay, the Gods of friend{hip. | 
Maeſipp. Believe mee, Toxaris, you Scythians are not | 


onely good Archers, and beter warciers then others, but 
the beſt perſwaders, and Oratours too . For though | 
once thought otherwiſe, yer now, merhinkes, tis bur ju- 
ſticethar you have placed Greftes and Pylades among the | 
Gods. This only I knew not,thatyou were a good pain- | 

rer | 
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tecrco0. Truſt mee, you have moltlivingly.delcribed the | 
peeces in Oreſtes Temple, as alſo their Encounters, and | 
wounds reccived for one another, But l'chovght friend- 
ſhip had nor beene (0 ſacred among the Scythians ; but 
that being a people barbarous and wiide; they. had nau- 
riſhe mucoall Rrifes, quarrels, and diſagreements, andhad 
not held friendſhip with cheir ncereſt Alliances and Do- 
meſticks ;Being led to this opinion by that.report, which 
among others I have heard , that they eaterheir departed 
Anceſtors. | ; 
Toxaris . Whether, as in otherthings, ſoin the reve- 
| rence of our Anceſtours we be more religious, and pious 
then you Greekes, for the preſent | diſpute not, But that 
Scythian friends are much taichfuller, then Grecians, and 
thatfriendſhip is more regarded among us then you,l ſhall 
eaſily make appeaie. By the Gods of Greece , therefore, 
| defire you nor to heare mee impatiently, whilſt I recount 
what [ obſerved during the large time of my converſa- 
tion here. You, indeed, ſeeme ablerthen others to talke of 
fneadfſhip; bur, contrary to your high diſcourſes , doe ſo | 
neglect che wo: ks of it, that you ho!d ic ſufhicient to praiſe 
t,and to{how what an ample veitue 'ris. But when you 
ſhould cometo ule it, youfall from your words, andta- 
king wing, | know not how, ſhift your ſelves from the 
practice, And when you ſec (uch rare friendſhips pre- | 
ſented on the ſtage in a Tragedy, you applaud, and clap 
hands; and whenyou {ce them mutually engaged in one 
| anothers dangers, many of you ſhedreares : yet you your 
| ſelves attempt nothing praiſe worthy for your friend, Bur 
| ifhe chance:o bediſtreſt, preſently, like dreames, all the 
| Tragedy you law flyes away and vaniſhes; andleaves you. 
likethoſe hollow,and dumbe vizards, which broadly di- 
ſendtheirmouth, and gape widely, bur ſpeake notthe 
leaſt word: whereas wee, by how much we come {ſhort 
in our diſcourſes of Friendſhip, by ſo much we excell you 
in the practice. If you like the motion, therefore, let us 
| X3 : paſſe 
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paſſe over thoſe ancient fricnds which lived heretofore, 

and which either you, or we are able to muſter up : be- | 
cauſe herein you overcome us, being fortified by many | 
authenticke authorities , eſpecially Poers, who have ſun 

thefriendſhip of Achilles, and Patroclus , Theſews and Pe. 
rithous, and others in molt excellent Poem and verſe. And | 
ler us ſele&, and produce ſome few among our ſelves,and | 


| reportthe deeds, | of Scythians, you of Greekes, And let | 


him that overcomes , and produces the beſt examples in | 
friendſhip, be Conquecour, and divulge his conqueſt as | 
having vanquiſht in a molt glorious combate . For my | 
part, if | be worſted inthe Duell, L had much rather have 
my right hand cur off { the puniſhment among us of the 
vanquiſh' ) then be thought inferiour to any Grecran in | 
Friendſhip, being my {elite a Scythian. | 

Mneſipp. "Tisno (mall eaterprize, Toxaris, to enter the | 
Liſts with ſuch a Warriour as you are, ſo well appointed 
with darts and arrowes of Language, yet will 1 nor in» 
gloriouſly upon the firſt encounter berray my Countrey, | 
and yieldto you . For 'twere moſt abſurd char two ſhould 
overcome ſuch Troopes of Scythians, as the Hiſtories and 
ancient pifures which you juſt now lo exactly deſcribed, 
reſtifie, and that ſo many Greeke Nations, and Citres, 
ſhould wichour defence be vanquiſh't by you ſingle; 
which ſhould ] permir, 'rwere fit, that nor enly my right 
hand, as your cuſtome is, but my tongue ſhould be cut out. 
But by what account ſhall wee proceed ; by the number 
of adventures in Friendſhip, or ſhall herharcan give moſt | 
inſtances of Friends be heldthe Conquerour. | 

Toxaris.By no meanes: victory ought not to be reckon'd 
here by multitude. Bur if your examples appeare mere 
excellent, and piercing then mine, thoughtheir number 
be equall , they will with more advantage wound 
mee, and [ſhall willingly mcere your ſtrokes. 

Mneſipp, You ſay well:letus agree then upon the num- 

et. 


Toxaris. 
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Toxaris, Ithinke five for each ſufhcient, 

Mneſipp. So do I. Beginthen; bur ſweare firſt to ſpeake 
nothing but Truths. Otherwiſe, "twill not be hard for 
you to coyne ſuch examples as are not capable of diſ- 
proofe, but being ſworne 'twere irreligious to diſtruſt 

ou . 
' Toxaris, Let us both take an oath, then, if you thinke 
ht. 

Mneſipp. By which of our Gods ſhall I ſweare? doe you 
like Iupiter Philius ? 

Toxaris, I doe: and will ſweare in my language by ano. 
ther of my Country Gods: | 

Mneſipp. Be Jupiter, the Proteor of Friends witneſle, 
then, that what | ſhall novv report to you, either I have 
my ſelfe ſeene, or, upon the moſt exaQt information to 
me poſſible, ] have received from others , and that j will 
faine nothing of my ſelfe. Firſt, 1 will relate the Friend- 
ſhip of eathocles, and Dinias, famous among the loni- 
ans, This Agathocles , by birth a Samian , lived not long 
lince .. A man unequall'd in friendſhip, as he gave good 
Teftimony , chough in other things, as Pedigree, and 
oreatneſle of fortune , he nothing differ'd from the other 
vulgar Samians. He was from his childhood friend to 
Dinas, the Fpheſian, the ſonne of Lyſio, This Dinias was 
lefr exceeding rich. And as it falls out with men newly 
come to greateſtates, had many acquaintances about him 
fitro aſlociate him in Potations and Drinkings, and con» 
verſations of Pleaſure, but were mere ſtrangers to Friend- 
ſhip. Amongthole was Agathocles, who converſt and 
drunke with chem, not pleaſed with the courſe. Nor did 
Dinias value him more then his: other flatterers. Bucat 
length became offended with his frequent reprehenſions, 
and held him troubleſome, tor remembring him of his 
Anceſtours , and counſelling ro keepe whar his father, 
with much induſtry poſſeſt, and left him; So that hee no 
longer admitted him to their Revellings, but continued 

4 his 
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his dilorders privately with them, though with ſome con- | 
ccalment from Agathocles. It happen'd that the unfortu- 
nate man was perſ[wad.d by his flatterers that he was be. 
loved of Chariclea, the wife of Demonax, a man of gicat | 
(Quality and Office, among the Epheſians , letters, alſo, 
were brought to him from the woman, and chaplets 
halfe wither'd , and apples juſt raſted , and whatſoever 
Bawwdes uſually project tor che enticement of young men, | 
when they would ialinuate aft-fion intothem, and in- | 
flame them with an opinion thar they are firſt beloved, 
For (uch Arts prevaile much, eſpecially with ſuch as think 
themſelves handiome, ill unawares they fall into the ner. 
This Chariclea was a Counly woman, but extraordinari. | 
ly a whore; alwaies his , who approach't her upon the | 
leaſt fuite. If any man bur glanced at her, ſhe preſently | 
returned a conſent; ſo little feare was there of herdenyals, 
Bur withall, ſhe was more artificially cunning then all o- 
ther whores , to allure her ſervant}, and to keepe him | 
doubtfull,cill ſhe had wholly vanquiſhr him. And when 

he was once caught, to whet him on, and enflame him 

ſometimes with quarrels, ſometimes with enticements, 

ſoone after with diſdaine, and jealouhie, of her inclinati- 

on to another. In a word, ſhe was every way cxpert, 

and practiced in the arts how co deale with her Lovers, 
Her, chen, Dinias flatterers projected for the youth , and 
laid many traines to kindle his love towards Chariclea, 
She, who had already beene the ruine of many ſuch, and 
had ated innumerable aft:Qions , and like a changeable, 
and exerciſed miſchicfe, had ſubverted many families, ha. 
ving got into her hands a youth, ſimple, and unexperien- 
ced in ſuch ſtratagems, ſuffer'd him not to eſcape her clur- 
ches, bur inclining, and enſnaring him on all (des, when 
{ſhe had wholly caught him, ſhe herſclfe ſcemed raken in 
the ſnare;and became to miſerable Dinias the originall of 
| q1mberlcfſe miichiefes. For , firſt, the ſent him letters, 
which were frequently ſeconded by her maid, who told 
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ly, how ſhe,vwvretched woman, meant to ſtrangle herſelfe 
tor Love. Till hee became perſwaded that he was moſt 
happy, amiable, and beyond meaſure affeed by the Ephe- 
ſean wives. At leogth , withmuch intreaty , he gave her 
a mecting , and from that time you may gueſſe hovv ea- 
fily he was to be caught by a woman beaurifull,of a plea» 
ſant behaviour, $kill'd ro weepe when ſhee liſt, and co 
mingle compathonate {ighs with diſcourſes, totwine a- 
bout him at his departures,and co meerte his approaches;to 
adorne herſelfe in Drefles of moſt enticement, and lome- 
timestoſing, andplay on her Lute, All which arts ſhce 
imployed upon Dinias , But when ſhee perceived him 
once perplext, and (uthciently ſteept, and melted in Love, 
thatſhee might ucrerly ruine the wretch , ſhee contrived 
this plot : the fained her ſelfe with child by him, ( a ſure 
device the more toinflame a belotted Lover) and forbore 
farther viſits, ouc of a pretence that ſhe was obſerved by 
her husband ; who had ſome Jealouſies of their Love. 
He unable to beare the leparation, and impatient when 
he ſavy her not, vvept, and aſſembled his Hatterers, and 
dolefully invok't Charcilea's name, and embracing her 
ſtatue made of Alablaſter, made pittifull lamentation. Ar 
laſt, he caſt himſelfe downe, and rould himſelfe upon the 
floore,and fell into a perfect diſtration. Hereupon gifts | 
vvercſent to her,not in value like her Apples,or Chaplets, 
but entire houles,farmes ſervants, embroyder'd garments, 


him how her Miſtris wept, and broke her ſleepes; Laſt- 


In ſhort time Lyſtos family, the moſt renovvned among | 
the lonians , vvas vvaſted and ſpent. She having thus 
dravvne him dry, forſooke him, and layd her engines for 
a certaine rich Cretan young Gentleman,to vvhom ſhere- 
volted and made Love, vvhich he believed. Dinias thus 
neglected nor onely of Chariclea, but of his flatrerers, vvho 
alloapplyed themlelves to the ( retan Lover, addreft him- 
lelteto Agathocles , vyhoall the vvhile vvas a ſpeRator of | 
Y the 
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prehend him , he no ſooner made reſiſtance with the 


the milcarriage of his affaires. After ſome expreſſions of 


- ſhame, hecold him the paſſages of his Love, wants , the 


womans diſdaine, and his ( retan Rivall, and 1n briete, 
how he could not live without Chariclea's converſation. 
He , holding it at that time unleaſonable co expoſtulate 
with Dinias, why of all his friends he excluded him, and 

referr'd his flatterers before him, {old the onely houſe he 
had,left him in Samos by his father, for three Talents , and 
brought him the price : which he no [ooner received, bur 
he left off ro be obſcure to ( hariclea, and became once 
more amiable. T he maid was againeſent with letters, and 
a complaint for his ſtrangeneſſe, His flatterers allo rcſor- 
ted to him, with much inſinuation , ſecing he had yet 
ſomething to give. Dinias promiſed ro come to her, and 
came about the time of the firſt ſleep. Bur,whither by his 
voluntary forcknowledge, or by deligne with his wife, 
for both are reported, Demonax , ( bariclea's husband was 
within : who riſihg, as it were, from an Ambuſh, com- 
manded to ſhutthe doores, and totake Dinias ; threatning 
fire, and whips, and drawing his ſword as againſt an A. 
dulterer. He ſeeing in what danger he was, ſnatcht up a 
barre which lay neare, and {lew Demonax with a blow 
on the head,and next Charicles, but not with one blow, 
bur irerated ſtrokes which he gave her, partly with the 
barre, laſtly with her husbands (word. The ſervants in 
the meane time ſtood ſpeechleſle, and aſtoniſh' at the no- 
velty of che enterprize. But endeavouring art lengrhto ap- 


(word bur they all fled. Dinias, after his great atchieve- 
ment, conveyed himſelfe privately away, and lodged till 


morning with Agathocles, where they diſcourſed what 


had happen'd ; and conſidered what might bethe iſſue. 
"Twas no ſooner day bur ſouldiers beſet the houſe, ( for 
the fact was by this time divulged ) and tooke Dinias; 
whom, not at all denying themurthers,they broughtbefore 
the then Governour of Aſia; who ſent him to the gre 
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Mneſipp. Take courage 1 oxaris , they were both ſaved 


could report was, what he ſaw by night,the onerumbling 
over-board, the other leaping after him, and both ſwim- 
ming together, which was all che gone he could have 
of them tathe darke. The reſt of the eſcape is told by En- 
 thydicws himlclte; As firſt, that having lighted on ſome 
| Corkes, they ſupported themſelves by chem, and with 
much difficulty kept themſelves floating , At laſt, towards 
morning,vwhen they ſaw a Ladder let downe,they ſwam 
co it, and aſcending the veſlell, they ſafely ſailed on to-Za- 
cyathus. Nexcto thele examples, nor vulgar, as I ſuppoſe, 
lend meyour Attention toa third, not ar all infcriour to 
the other two. Erdamidas, the Corinthian, held ſtraight 
| friendſhip with .fretaus of (ormth, and Charixenus the 
| Sicyonian: being himſelte as poore as they were wealthy: 

At his death he lefta will, in the judgement of others, per- 
| haps, ridiculous, though | knovy nor whether it will ap- 
| peare ſoto you, who arcagood man, and value friend- 
ſhip, and therein deſerveroberankt with rhe jforemolt. 
The purpoſe of it was this. 1 bequeath to Arereus my 
mother,to be maintained,and cheriſht in her old age. And 
to Charixenus my daughter, to be beſtowed vvith as great 
a dovvry as he can pothbly givevvith her , Novyv he had 
a mother very aged; anda daiighter ripe for marriage. And 
| if, ſaid he, either ofthem {hall die in the meane time, let 
| the other take his burden. When his vvill vvas read,they 
| vvho knevv onely his poverty, and knevy not vyhart 
| fricnd{hip vvas betvveene Eudamidas and theletyvo men, 
| 
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made ic matter of ſport: and there vyvas no man vvho de- 
parted not (miling at the Legacies hs Fae'2h to rich Are« 

te, and Charixenus , and layivg, that they vvereto pay 
Legacies to Eudamidas , and that the ſurvivers vvereto 
Live iqheritances to the deceaſt. But the heires, vvho vyere 
thus left,came aſloone as they heard of the vvill, and rati- 
hed it in all the particulars . Onely (harixenus ſurvived 


and do now ſtudy Philolophy at 4thens. All chat Simylug. 


- 
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him five dayes, and dyed. Whercupon Arerens,the gene. | 
rous ſucceſſor of both , tooke upon him both his ovvne, 
and the others charge : and maintaines Eudamidas's Mo. 
cher, and not long ſince matcht his daughter ; and of the | 
five ralepts vvhich he vvas vvorth, he gave tvyo vvith his 
ovvne daughter , and tvvo vvith his triend's, and cauſed | 
their marriagesto be celebrated upon the ſame day . And 
novy Toxaris vvhatthinke you of this Areteus ? Hath he 
not given a noble inſtance of friendſhip, co inherit ſuch | 
Legacies, and notto fruſtrate his friends will ? Is he, think | 
you, In juſt account to be reckond among the five? | 
Toxaris. He is a rare example. Yecl much more admire | 
the confidence of Eudamidas in his friends : whereby he 
gaveproofe that he would have done the like for them, 
though charged by no will, and had prevented others, 


chough hee had not beene written heire co ſuch Lega- 


es. 

"Mts You ſay well. The fourth, then, of whom1| 
ſhall ſpeake is Zenothemis, the ſonne of Charmolews, borne 

at Marcelleis, He was ſhowne to mee in 1taly,vvhen I was 
there Ambaſſadour for my Country. Hee ſeemed to be a 
man of goodly preſence, bigge, and weal:by. By him in 
Coach as he travelled ſac his wife, every way deformed, 
eſpecially lame of her right (ide, blind of one eye, a Hagge 
perfe&ly loathſome, and notto be approachr. | wondring 
that one {o proper, and beautifull , ſhould have the pati- 
ence to weddea woman lo miſhapen , hee who ſhow'd | 
him to mee told mee the occaſion of his marriage ; exat!y | 
knowing all paſſages, being himſelfe of Marcelleis. Zeno. 
themis, ſaid he, was friend to Menecrates ; this ill-featured 
womans father, whom he equall'd in wealth and honour, 
though he abounded in both, It came to paſſe that Me- 
n-crates was ruined in hisfortune, and made uncapable 
of honour by the ſentence of the ſixe hundred, as onethat 
had given Judgement contrary ro Law, For ſo, ſaid he, 
do wee of Marcelleis puniſh thoſe who pronounce cor: 
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King, who not Jong after doomed him to Gyarws, one of 


the Cyclad lands, there to remaine baniſh't during his life. 
Azathocles, who had afliſted ar his other miſ»fortunes, ſay- 
led with him allo into [taly, and was the onely friend that 
ſtuck to him at his arraignment, and failed him in no 
o00d office. Nay afrer Dinias was baniſh't , he was not 
torſaken of his friend ; who voluntarily ſentenced him» 
ſelfe, aſlociated him in thelſle , and ſhared in his baniſh- 
ment. At length wanting all neceſſary ſuſtenance, and 
ſupplyes, he hired himlelfe to certaine purple dyers, to 
dive for them,and nourifht Dinias with his gaines; and at- 
rended him alſo in a lingring {ickneſle, and after his death 
he refuſed to returne into his owne Country, but tarried 
ſtill in the ile; holdibg it a reproach to fortake his friend 
though dead. Theſe were the Acts of a Grecian friend, 
not of any ancient performance, For I know not well 
whether it be morethen five yeares ſince Agatbocles dyed 
inthe (land, 

Toxaris. T could wiſh Mneſippus, you had told this ſto- 
ry unſworne, that [ mighrnor have believed ir. Forin 4- 
gathocles you have decipher'd a Scythian friend , I teare 
you have nor luch another example, 

Mneſipp. Heare,therefore, another, Toxaris, And it ſhall 
be Euthydicus of Chalcis, whoſe ſtory was told me by Simy- 
lus, a Pilot of Megara , who [wore he was witneſle to the 
whole pallage. He ſaid, he fayled from Italy towards 4- 
thens, abourthe ſetting of the Pleiades, and tranſported a 
mixt Company of Patſengers. Among whom was Eu- 


thydicus, and with him Damon of Chalcis, who was his 


friend, of equall yeares ; onely Euthydicus was the luſtier 
and ſtronger, Damon was pale, and feeble, and appeared 
like one lately recovered from along ſickneſle. They fay- 
led, ſaid Simylus as far as Sicly with proſperous winds ; 
But upon their paſſage from that Sea intothe Tonian, they 
were (urprized with a great tempeſt , And notto ſpin our 


the Story vviththe deſcriptions of the valt riſings, and Bil- 
Y 3 lovves, 
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| ring round abour, the night , and dilpaire; then the one 


-| 


lovves, and the othercalamitics of the ſtorme ; vvhen they 
vvere neere Zacynthss , ſayling vvith anaked yard, and 
holding by che Tackling, the berter to receive the fury of 
the vyaves, about midnight Damon , diſtewper'd vvich 
the tolling, ſtoop doyvne rovomir intothe lea, andthe 
ſhip, as1 gueſle , a that time ſhelving much on that fide 
vvhere he ſtood, anddriven by theſtorme he tell headlong 
into thelea,not naked, vvhich might have advantagedthe 
unfortunate man in ſvvirnming. Being almoſt ſifled, he 
cryedout;and vvith much labour rayled himlelt above the 
flood ; vvhich Enthydocusno looner heard, vvho by good 
fortunc vyas then naked onthe deck, but he cait himſelfe 
intothe Sea, and laying hold on Damon then gaſping, (for 
by the moone-{ſhine vve beheld the vvhole adventure): ne 
[vvamme by him,and held him up. T hey in the Ship ftri. 
vedtoſuecour them,ourt of pitty ro their mutual] diſtreſle , 
but could not , being raviſh't away bythe violence of the 
winde. All they could doe, was tothrow many Corkes, 


and poles rothem , on which it they could lay hold they | 


might ſupport themſelves; and ater all they let dowwne a 
Ladder of no ſmalliJength. Conſider, now I pray, what 
ſtrongerteſtimony of affeAion could any man ſhovv to. bis 
frierid, then by nighttocalt himlelte into a Tempeſtuous 
ſea, 'and topartake in his death. Lay, [ lay we your 
imavination, the (welling of the waves , the horrid 
\murmure of the Billowes rolling together,the foame boy. 


beginning to be choake,and hardly able to beare himſelte: 


1 above water, or to reach out his hand to his friend, theo- 
| cher preſently leaping overboard, and ſwimming by him, | 
and fearing leſt Damon ſhouldperiſh before him ; and you | 


will perceive that this Euthydicus whom 1 have reported} 


-ro-you was no degenerous friend , = © 
' ſoxaris,” Were they both drowned, Mneſippus, or did |: 
| fome unexpected deliverance befall chem? for | have all, 


this white aſſiſted them with my feares. 
ee 
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ruptly. Menecrates was much grieved, both for his doome, 
and that in an inſtantofa rich man hee was made poore, 
and of a great man diſhonourable. But aboye all his 
daughter troubled him moſt, now marriageable, bein 
eighceene yeares old , whom not with all the fortunes 
which her father before his ſentence poſſeſt, any, either 
rich, or poore, would vouchlafe to marry, of ſuch affright- 
ing lineaments : was ſhe. She was ſaid too, to have the 
firs of the falling evill, at every increaſe of the Moone. 
When Menecrates layd all this open to Zenothemws in one 
complaint: hee bid him take heart, andtold him that he 
ſhould neither want accommodations, nor his daughter a 
husband worthy her deſcent. And fo ſaying he tooke him 
by the hand, brought him to his houſe, divided his eſtate, 
which was very great, with him, and made a feaſt, where 
heentertained his friends, and among them Menecrates, as 
if he had prevailed with one of them to accept the wench 
in marriage. The meale being ended, and graceſaid, de- 
liveringtohim a full bowle, Take,faid he, Menecrates from 
thy ſonne in law a pledgeof Alliance;for to day I will mar- 
ry (qdimachethy daughter © I have former]y received five 
and ewenty Talents as her dowry. The other replyed, 
the Gods forbid, It muſt not be Zenothemis, nor _ I be 
ſo mad to ſuffer you, a young man,and amiable,to be joy» 
ned to adeform'd, opprobriousgirle. Thus ſaying,the 0- 
ther tooke his bride, led her into his chamber,and a while 
after brought her forth unvirgin'd,and from that time lives 
moſt affectionately with her, and carries her every where, 


ſhame at his march, rhat hee makes it his glory to ſhovv 
hovy mvch he contemnes the beauties, or deformities of 
the body ; Riches allo, & opinion,andrefle&ts onely on 
Menecrates , his friend: vvhom hethinkes not the leſſe 


| capable of his friendſhip for being ſentenced by the fixe 


hundred.T hough fortune have for this requited him. For 
a very faire ſonne hath been borne to him of a very fowle 


morher. 


as you ſee, about vvith him; And is ſo farre from taking: 


— 
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morher. *Tis not long fince his father rooke him, and car- 
ried him incothe Court crown'd with a green chapler,and 
cladin mourning, the better co winne pitty to his Grand- 
father, The Infant ſmiled uponthe Judges, and clapt it's 
hands : whereupon the Court was ſoraken with him,that 
they forgave his Fine, and reſtor'd himto his honours, 0- 
vercome by ſuch an advocate. Thus much the Marcilean 
| affirm'd Zenothemis ro have done for his friend : wherein 
| you find norhing ordinary, or done like you Scythians, 
| who are ſaid to chooſe onely the moſt beautifull your 
Miſtrefſes . I paſſe on to the fift. Nor thinkel it firto 
| ſpeake of any other and to omit Demetrius the Sunian. 
1 his Demetrius ſayled in company into /gypt with Anti» | 
philus of Alopece , who was his friend of a child ; and 
with whom he grew up, and was bred tothe ſtudy of 
Cynicke Philoſophy under Rhodius the Sophiſter, Antiphi- 
lus to Phylicke. Bur at this time Demetrius went into /Z- 
2ypt to ſee the Pyramides, and Memnon's Statue, For he had 
heard that from their great height chey did caſt no ſha- 
dow, and that Memnon at every Sun riſing was vocall. 
| Drawne, therefore, with the delire of thole ſpetacles, in 
' Auguſt hee ſayled up. the Nile, and left Antiphilus tyred 
with travell and heat; who, in the mean time, fell into a 
misfortune, which required the aſſiſtance of a generous 
friend. For one Syr- his [crvant,ſoſtiled from his Coun- 
try,by conſpiracy with certaine ſacrilegious thieves, broke 
inco Anubis Temple, and ſtolethe God, two golden Cha- 
| lices, a guilt Caduceus,diverſe dogges heads of (ilver,vwith 
other things. All which they left to be kept by Syrw. 
$Soone after being apprehended (elling ſome things, they 
confeſt all upontheit firſt torture upon the, wheele. And 
being carried to Antiphilus lodging , they produced the 
things ſtolne, ſecretly under a Couch. Syrus was preſenc- 
ly bound, and his maſter Antiphilus raviſht from his Tu- 
cor as he was then at Leture. No man affiſted him, bur 
they who-were but cill then his friends, ſhunned him as a 
| robber| 
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robber of fauois Temple, and thought it Impiety citherto 
drinke orto eate with him. His other ſervants,who were 
two, riflingallchat was inthe houſe berooke themſelves 
roflight. Long time lay miſerable Antiphilw in ſhackles, 
of all the malefa&ors there impriſoned held the greateſt. 
The Goaler,al{o,an #yyptian,a man ſuperſtitious,thought 
he pleaſured and revenged his God by being harſh to An- 
tipbilus, If at anytime he defended himſelfe , and denyed 
the Fa, he was held impudenr, and became {o much the 
more odious. This drew ona licknefle, and calt him into 
adiſeaſe, And no marvaile, lying nightly oathe ground, 
and nor able to extend his legges lockr up in the ſtocks. 
For by day he was incloſed in a cage, and bur one of his 
hands manacled , but by night he lay wholly in ferters. 
Adde to this the ſtinke, andill ayre of the houſe, aniling 
from ſo many cloſe priſoners,thruſt into a narrow roome, 
and ſcarce able to breath ; Then the ſound of Irons, and 
broken {lcepes , all which weregrievous, and intolerable 
to one unpractiſed, and unaccuſtomedrto ſo hard a kind 
of uſage. As hee thus languiſhre, and refuſed to eateany 
meat, Demetrius return'd,ignorant of what had happen'd. 
Bur afſoone as he knew how things ſtood, he preſently 
ran to the priſon, but was not permitted entrance.lt bein 

then night, and the Goaler having long before lockt the 
doore, and gone to ſleepe, and commanded his under 
keepers to watch . In the morning, after much intreaty, 
he wasletin ; and comming neere, 'twaslong before he 
| could finde Antiphilus, fo much diſguiſed was hee with 
his misfortunes. In ſearch of him, therefore, hee viewed 
every priſoner, like thoſe who ſeeke the wither'd bodies 
of their dead friends after a{laughter . So that had he not 
aloud revealed himſelfe to be Antiphilus, the ſonne of De» 
nomenes, he had beene long unknowne who he was ; ſo 
transformed was he by his calamities. But afſoone as he 
anſwered to his Friends voyce,and,as he came near,ſtiokt 
alide his hayre, which bung fowle, and knotted over his | 
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face, and diſcovered who he was, both fell downe a. 
mazed atthe ſtrangeneſle of the ſpe&tacle, Acer a while, 
both comming tothemielves, Demetrius enquired of him 
exactly how he fell into that miſhap. And bid him take 
courage, divided his mantle,and wore one halfe himlelfe, 
the other he gave cohim ; and {tripr him of his owne tot. 
rer'd ragges. And from chat time giving him his beſt aſ. 
ſiſtances, he tooke care of him, and attended him. For hi. 
ring himſclfe out from morniag till noone to certaine 
Merchants, who then lay inthe Haven , his gaines were 
not [mail which he carn'd by carryiag burdens , and flill 
when he returned from his labour, part of his gaines he 
oave to the Goaler to mollihe and make himgentle, the 
relt plentifully ſerv'dto lupply his friend. By day, there- 
fore, he kept Antiphilus company , and comforted him; 
and when night came , he repoled himſelfe not far from 
thepriſon gate upon a bemade of graſſe and boughes. 
Thus a while they lived ; Demetrius had free acceſſes, 
which much mitigated the afflictions of Antiphilus : Till 
atlengrh,uponthe death of a certainethiete jn the priſon, it 
ſeemes, poylon'd, the gates were ſtritlier kept, and no 
man was any more permitted to enter into the houle, 
whereat Demetri«s much perplext, and troubled, and has 
ving no other way to relieve hisfriend, went to the Ma- 
giſtrate, and accuſed himſelfc for one of thoſe who broke 
into Anubis Temple. Upon which confeſſion he was pre- 
ſently carryed tothe priſon, and brought to Anriphilws;and 
with much petition obtained of the Keeper that he might, 
| be chained nextto him in the ſame Gives, Here,then,was 

a rare expreſſion of friendſhip, to diſpiſe his owne miſe- 
ries, and though he were himlelfe ſicke, yet he tooke care 
that theocher might ſleep quictly, 4ndundiſturbed. Thus 
tefſen'd they their misfortunes by communion; Till not 
long after an Accident happen'd which did almoſt put a 
period to their {uffcrings. For one ofthe priſoners, having, 
| know not from whence, got a file, and made moſt.of 
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the other priſoners of the conſpiracy, filed alunder achain 
ro which they were faſten'd by a row of ſhackles,and ler 
them all looſe. They having eaſily ſlaine their Keepers, 
being but few, iflued fogh in Tumults , and preſently di- 
ſperſed themſelves ſeverall wayes as they latelieſt might, 
though many ofthem were afterwards taken . Demetrins 
and Antiphilus remain'd, anditay'd Syrus, ready to follow 
the reſt. Next morning, the Prefe&tof Zgypr, knowing 
what had happen'd, ſent purſuers after them, and ſending 
for thoſe who were with Demetrius releafſt them of their 
ſhackles; much prayſing them that they onely refuſed to 
make an eſcape. They were not atall pleaſed with their 
manner of diſmifſion* Demetrius, therefore, proclam'd 
both himſelfe & friend much injured, if being taken for 
malefa&ors , they ſhould be thought worthy of pitty, 
or praiſc, or relealement, becauſerhey did not breake pri- 
ſon. To conclude, therefore , they compelld the Judge 
more exacilytoreexamini the buſine(s; who finding them 
innocent , With great praiſes ct both, and admiration of 
Demetrius acquitted them. And as a recompence for the 
puniſhment, and ſhackles, which they unjuſtly luffer'd, 
he gave them large gifts; ren thouſand drachmesto Anti- 
philus, and evvice ſo many to Demetrius, Antiphilus is now 
in Zgypt. But Demetrius beſtowing his rwenty thouſand 
Drachmes on his friend, went into India tothe Brachmans, 
ſaying onely thus much to Antiphilus at his departure, that 
he hop't he was exculableithe then left him, and chat he 


| needed not mony as long as he was of a compoſition to be 


content with a little, nor that hee any farther wanted | 
a friend, whoſe affaires were ſo well accompliſh't. Theſe 
were GrecianFriends , Toxaris, And here, had you not 
in the beginning noted us for high talkers, I could repeat 
to you the many excellent Orations ſpoken by Demetrius 
at his Arraignment, where he made no defence for him- 
lelfe ; bur ſpent reares and ſupplications for Antiphilus, 


and tookethe whole offence upon himſelf, till Syrus urged | 
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by ſcourging acquited both . Thele few examples of 
many famous, and conſtant friends, as they fult offer 
themſelves to my remembrance, have I reported to you. 
'Tis now time that finiſhing my Narration, you ſhould 
begin yours, whom it will concerneco produce Scythians 
nor of infcriour, but of much more eminent example, if 
you intend your right hand ſhall nor be cur off. Be con. 
tant coyour ſeiterheretore; For twill ſhow molt ridicu. 
lons in you, having, ſolike a Sophiſter, excoll'd Oreſte, 
and Pylades, ro ſhow your ielfe a bad Oratour for vour 
Country. | 
- Toxaris, You do well Mneſippus toinvite meto ſpeake, 
and not to {ſhow your {cite afraid , that vanquitht by my 
narcations, your rouguc ſhall be cut our, 1 begin, then, 
not like you, with Trappiogs of ſpcech, ( athing unuſu- 
all co Scyihians j ſince the realities of my ſtories ſhall be 
more eloquent then the Hiſtorian, Nor are you to expect 
| from me ſtories like yours, who have magnified a wan for 
wedding a deformed woman, without a portion, Ano- 
ther for giving two Talents in Marriage with his friends 
daughter ; a third for caſting himſclfe voluntarily into 
7 ſhackles; knowing he was ſhortly after to be releaſt. All 
| which are ſlight paſſages,and have nothing high,or man- 
ly iothem, } will recount ro you flaughters, warres, and. 
dearns undergone for Friends ; whereby you ſhall per. 
ceive how. childiſh your undertakings are compared to 
ours. Yet itis not Without cauſe that you admire your own | 
[mall adventures, fince living in a firme, eſtabliſhr eace, 

| you want thole Heroick opportunities, by which friend. | 
| {hips areto be tryed. As you cannot judge 10 a calme of 
the Abilities of a Pilot , which are belt diſcovered in a 
Rtorme, Whereas we have continual] warres, and do ei- 
ther invade others, orare invaded our ſelves; or joyning, 
bartledo hght for paſtures, or prey, Henceſtand we molt 
[_ In need of good friends , whoſe Armes become uncon- 
quer'd and impregnþle from the ſtritnelle of our friend» 


= My ſhips, | 
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ſhips: Firſt, cthen,ler meetell you, that the Ceremonies by, | 
which wee tairiate friends, are nor, ike yours, perform'd 
in Bowles, and Potations ; or with our equals, or neigh- 
bours : bur when welee a man valiant, and able for great 
ARions, wee all prelently affect him ; and the ſame courſe 
which youtake to win your wivecs,do we take to beger 
friends. We courtth:m much, and omit no application, 
which may defeat us of their friendſhip, or render us de- 
ſpiſed. And when choice is made of a triend, articles are 
next entred into, and aſolemne oath taken, that they ſhall 
murcually live, anc,if need be, die, forone another. Next, 
having open'd a veine in our hand, we receive the blood 
in acup, in which wee dippe the points cf our ſwords ; 
then both drinke, nor can any thing afterwards divide us. | 
Theſe leagues ar moſt conliſt of three : wee account of 
him who 1s a friend to more, as we do of common adul- 
terate wives, and never thinke his a firme laſting friend. 
ſhip, which is divided among many. I will begin, then, 
with the late Deeds of Dandamis . This Dandamis ſeeing 
his friend Amzzocas taken priſoner in askirmiſh with the 
Sarmatians--- But hrlt I, will take my oath as we agreed in 
the beginning. By this Ayre, and Sagar, ] will report no 
untruths, Mneſippus, of our Scythian friendſhips. 

Mneſipp: | might very well ſpare your oath, Toxaris, if 
you ſweare by none of the Gods. 

Toxaris, Why ? Do not you take the Winde, and Sagar 
for Gods? or know you notthar ro Morralls nothing is | 
preater then life and death ? wee ſweare by thale two as 
often as we [weare by the Windethe cauſe of Life, and-a 
Sagar the caule of Death. 

Mreſipp: It this be a good reaſon, you may have many 
luch Gods as your Sagar; as a Dart, Speare, and Poylon; 
and a Rope, for death is a vatious and numerous Deity; 
and is by endlefſe wayesattained . 

Toxaris. See what a caviller, and wrangler.you are, 
thus to trouble, and divert my diſcourſe , who all the 


| while you ſpoke kept lilence:. Whre (ip: | | 
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Mneſipp: You deſervedly chide mee, Toxaris . Hereaf- 
ter,therefore, | will notinterrupt you. P roceed, therefore, 
in your ſtory; you ſhall have mee as ſilent,as if [ were ab- 
ſent,to your Relations. 

Toxaris. The fourthday then,after Dandamis,and Ami. 
z0cas had joyned friend{hip,and confirmed ic with a mu. 
cuall draught of blood, the Sarmatians entred our Coun. 
try with ten thouſand Horſe, and thirty thouſand foote. 
We, ſurprized with their invaſion, were putinto a di. 
ſation ; ſome, vvho made refiſtance they flevv; ſome 
they led ayvay alive,none ſcap'r, but (uch as ſvvam croſle 
the River ,vyherelay halfe our Army, and a great part of 
our vyaggons, For our Commanders, I knovy not for 
vvhar deligne had ar chat time lodged their Troopes on 
both ſides of Tanais. They, therefore, ealily made their 
prey, led avvay captive , ranſackt our Tents, tooke our 
Chariots vvichthe men, and ravithr our vvives, and con- 
cubines before our eyes. The accident much troubled 
v5, But 4mizoces, as he vvas led captive, and manacled 
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loudly invokt his friend, and remembred him of 
the cuppe, and blood . Which Dandamis no looner 
heard , bur vvithour delay in the ſight of all he (vvumme 
over tothe enemies, vvho caſt ſhovvres of darts at him; 
and had vvith one aſſaulc thruſt himthrovgh had he not 
cryed out Zixzis : Arthe pronuntiation of vyhich vvord 
chey {lay no man, but receive him, as yielding himſelfe to 
be ranſomed. Being broughc to their Generall,he deman» 
ded his friend, and he demanded hisranſome,and refuſed | 
ro give him liberty but at an exceffive price. Then ſaid 
Dandamt all my poſſeſſions and fortunes you havertaken | 
from mee. If naked, as I am, I can make youlatisfaion, 
[ am ready. Make your demands. Take mee, if you 
pleaſe in exchange, and abuſe mee as you liſt. *Twere 
needleſle, replyed the Sarmatian, to keepe thee who didſi 
voluntarily yield thy ſelfe, Give ſomething which thou| 
now poſleſleſt in ranſome of thy friend, and take him. 

Dandama |. 
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Dandamis bid him aske what he would, He required his 
| | eyes ; Which the other preſently ſubmiited co be pluck'r 
out, Which being done, and the Sarmatians allowing it 
for a ranlome , hee returned, leaning on his friend, and 
ſwimming wich him back againe ſafely arrived at us. 
This Action ſtruck ſpiricinto the Scythians, who now 
thought chemſelves not vanquiſhe , fincethe thing by us 
moſt valued was not conquered by the enemy ; but that 
our courage, and Conſtancy to our friends, was ſtill un- 
ſubdued . The Sarmatians , on the contrary, were much 
terrified , when th::y conlider'd what men they were to 
encounter upon preparation, though they then overcame 


them by _— 'Twas therefore, no ſooner night, but | 


leaving moſt of their ſpoyles behind them, and burning 
our Chariots,they betooke themlelves to flight, Amizecas 
inthe meane time, diſdaining the ule of his eyes, after his 
friend had loſt his,made himlclfe blinde. And now ſight» 
lefle, as they are, they are oblerv'd , and kept with all ho- 
nour atthe publicke charge of the Scythians. I doubt, Mne- 
ſipp#s, wherher you could equall chis example , though | 
ſhould aliouw you ro joyne ten more to your five, or if un» 
{worne you ſhould have liberty to uſe what fitions you 
lift, 1 have deliver'd nothing but naked ſtory, which in 
your narration had, | know right well, bcen painted with 
all variecy of circumſtances ; How affetionate Danda- 
mis intreaties were ; how gladly heloſt his eyes; what he 
ſayd, how he return'd , and with what acclamations he 
was received, with other paſſages, wherewith you artifici- 
ally worke on your hearers, Heare, next, the ſtory of 
B:litta, Couſin German to Amizocas,equalltothe former, 
He beholding Baſthes his friend,at a hunting,pluck's from 
his horſe by a [.yon, who infolding him in his paves, be- 
gan toreare his throat, alighting from his horſe leapt upon 
the Lyons backe, forcibly rayned backe his head upon 
himlelfe, ſpurr'd, and provok't him, thruſt his fingers into 
his mouth; and laboured with all his ſtrengtho free 
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Baſthes from his Jawes, tillche Lyon leaving him halfe 
dead turned upon Bylitra; and griping him in his pawes 
kill'd him, who dying, had onely the power to thruſt his 
ſword into the Lyons paunch , and lo all three expired. 
Whom we have buried, and ereaed two neighbouring 
monuments, one to the two friends, the other juſt oppo- 
fireto the Lyon. My third relation ſhall be of the friend. 
ſhip of Macentes , Lonchatas, and Arſ/acomas . This Arſaco. | 
mas became enamoured of Maz#a, daughter of Lencanor , 
| who raigned in Boſphorus , at that time when he was 
ſent Embaſſadour thitherto demand the Tribute , which 
the Boſphorans are obliged to pay us; bur were then be. 
| hind three months beyond their accuſtomed day. For ha» 
ving fight of Mazaata fealt, agoodly, and amiable La- 
dy, he wasenflamed,and much {truck with her. The bu- 
| ſineſſe of the tribute was now tranſacted , and the King 
having given him his anſwer, and entertained him ar a 
banquer, was ready to give him his diſpatch. 'Tisthe 
cuſtome in Boſphorus that ſuiters wooe openly at Table, 
where they declare their Quality , and to what fortunes 
| they can bring thole they deſire ro marry. It happened 
that there were many ſuirors then preſenr, both Kings,and 
Kings ſonnes ; Among whom were T igrapates, Prince of 
Themiſcyra, and Adyrmachus, Duke of Maclyna, hand many 
others, every wooer havingrevealed himiclf,and ſhowne 
upon what confidence he came thither a ſuiter, isto feaſt 
| with the reſt, and tofit ſilent. The Feaſt ended, he is to 
takea cuppe , and ro powre wine on the Table, then to 
addreſſe himſelfe to the Bride, and to enlarge his owne 
prailes, by declaring his Pedigree , wealth, and power, 
Many having perform'dthe Ceremony, and extoll'd their 
Dominions, & eltates,at laſt Arſacomas requeſting the cup, | 
{pilt no wine (for we hold it reproachfull to the God to 
{pill him )burtakingir offar a draught, give me thy,daugh- 
ter Mazea,O King, ſaid hegto wite,who for my riches and 
| poſſeſſions am much to be preferr'd before theſe ; wheres | 
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at Leycauvor wondring , and knowing Ar/acomas to. be 
but a poore vulgar Scythian,ask't him, How manyheadof 
Cattle, and wagons have you, Ar/acomas? for herein-you 
Scythians are onely rich. 1 have, ſaid he, neither waggons | 
| nor flocks ; but have two rare, and excellent friends,fuch 
as no Scythian hath behdes, which raiſed their generall 
laughter, who-contemned and thought him drunke. Inthe 
morning Adyrmachus was preter'd before the reſt, who 
ſhortly afcer purpoled to carry his Bride into Meots to his | 
Machlyans, Ar his returne Arſacomas reported to his two 
friends how di{honourably he was refuſed by the King, 
and laught atin the banquer for his poverty. Though, 
laid he, lIrold him what great Trealures 1 had in you Lon- 
chates,and Macentas,and 1n your friendſhip, which is much 
more pretious,and powerfull then all cheBoſphoran forces, 
whereat helaught, anddilpiled us Scythians, and gave his 
daughter in marryage to Adyrmachus the Machlyan , for 
boaſting himlelfe tro have ren golden Cuppes, eighty fours 
ſeared Chariots , befides ſheep and oxen in abundance; 
preferring before valiant men hcards of Cattle, wrought 
bowles, and maſlie Chariots. Two things, then, my 
belt friends, crorment mee, my love of Mag ea, and affront 
in ſo publique an aſſembly, where, I ſuppoſe, youallo ec- 
qualiy injur'd, fince every one ſeverally is intereſted inthe 
third par of the diſhonour, if we live as vve begun at our 
hclt conjunRion ,three made one, and doe reſent and re- 
joyce at the iamethings. Morethen lo, ſaid Lonehates, in 
your ſufferings the vv hole injury vvas offer'd to every one 
of us inparucular . Hovv, then, replyed Macentas, ſhall | 
vve order our revenge ? ler vs divide, anſvvered Lonchates, 
the bulinefſe among us. 1 dare undertake to bring Lenca» 
nors head to Arſacomas , beit your tasketo bring bim his 
daughter. I accept the diviſion, anſvvered Lonchates, and 
do you, ſaid he, Arſacomas in the meane time (for the'en- 
terprize muſt in likelihood engage us in a vvarre) ftay 
here, and raiſe yyhat Armes, Horles , and Forces you can: | 
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| which will be no hard matter, . being your ſelfe a ſtout 
man, and our Allyes being not few, bur eſpecially if you 
fit ppon the oxe hide. The deligne pleaſed ; and Lon- 
chaces pretently rookethe next way into Boſphorus, Macen. 
tesro the Machlyans,, both well horſt. But Arſacomas 
ſtay'd at home ; and imparted the adventure to his equall 
acquaintances, and put ſome Companies of his familiars 
| into armes;and laſtly ſare downe upon the oxe hide. Now 
| our cuſtome of the hide is this; when any man is inju- 
red by another, and would redrefle himlelfe, and is un. 
able to wage warre, he ſacrificeth an oxe, whoſe fleſh he 
divides into parcels, and roaſts it, then ſpreading the hide 
upon the ground, firs on it, holding his hands behind him, 
like thoſe who are pinion'd. Andthis with us isthe moſt 
| pafſionate way of petitioning. Then the fleſh of the oxe 
roaſted being ler ro the publike acceſle,his neere acquain- 
tances,and whoſoever elſe will,aflemble to him, and ta- 
kingevery one apiece,and treading on che hide with their 
right foore, promiſe ayd according to their abilities, one 
to find five horſe at his owne charge, another ten,another 
| more,another as many Armed foote fouldiers, as he can; 
and he that is pooreſt, himſelfe : ſo that ſometimes great 
rroopes are gather dtothe hide, and an Army thus raiſed 
is of firmeſt combination,and as inviolable to the enem Y, 
| as it they were knit by Sacrament ; for to tread upon the 
| hide is with us an oath « Thus did 4rſacomas order mat- 
| ters; to whom repair'd about five thouſand horſemen, | 
| and promiſcuoully armed rwemy thouſand foot , Lon- 
| chates, in the mean time, paſſing unknowne into Boſpho. 
| rus got accefle tothe King then buſie in affaires of State; | 
and cold him that he came publikely ent by the Scythians, 
bur that the grearneſle of his meſſage requir'd to be de- 
| liver'd inprivate. The King bidding him ſpeake his em- 
| bathe. As for their common, dayly grievances, ſaid he, 
the Scyrhians forbid char your ſhepheards any more pale 
} beyond your owne plaines, but feed their flocks within 
| Tracho. 
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Tracho.Next,they deny thoſe theeves ,whereof you accuſe 
chemfor over-running your Country, to have any pub. 
like warrant ; but ſay, they rob for their owne private 
oaine, and that if any of themrbe raken, tis in your power 
ropuniſh them. And this I have commiſhonto tell you 
fiom them . Bur from my ovne privarte Intelligence I do 
informe you, that 4»ſacomas, the ſonne of Mariantas, who 
was lately embaſlſadour here, will ſhortly make a great in» 
valion upon you, the caule, I gueſſe ro be your refulall of 
him when he defired your daughter , which he takes as 
a diſhonour, and hath already ſate ſeaven dayes uponthe 
hide; and contracted an Army not contemprible. [ have 
heard, fayd Leucanor, that forces were aſſembled to the 
hide, but knew notthat they were raiſed againſt us, or 
that Arſacomas ruled che expedition. Againſt thee,ſaid Lon- 
chates, is the preparation made. But Arſacomas is my cne- 
my, and takes reſentment that our Elders ſhould preferre 
mee before him; or thar | ſhould in ql things eclipſe 
his reputation ; If therefore , Thou wilt contra thy o- 
ther daughter Barcttis ro mec,who am not unworthy of 
the Alliance, ere long I will returne and bring thee his 
head. 1 do here promiſe faid the King, exceedingly fright- 
ed , knowing the caule of Ar ſacomas quarrell to bethe de» 
nyall of his marriage. Befides,the Scythian had ever been 
dreadfullro him. Sweare, ſaid Lonchates, to keepe cove. 
nants, and never to denythem, which the King preparing 
to do, and being ready to ſweare with his hands life u 
to heaven, forbeare thus openly, Sir , ſaid the other, leſt 
ſome of the beholders make interpretations of your Oath. | 
But letus enter into this Temple of Mars, and ſhut the 
doores, that none may overheare you: for if the leaſt re. 
velation be made to Ar/acomas ,1 feare, he will begin the 
warre with my ſacrifice , being already fortified with no | 
[mall Regiments. Let us enter, ſaid the King; and keepe 
you diſtance, norlet any approach the Temple whom | 
hall aot call. Beingenter'd, and the guardfarrereruoved, 
Aa2 L onchates 
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Lanchazes drevy his Sagar , and opping his mouth with 


the other hand to luppreſle cryes, ſtabbd him in the! 
| breſt, Thea cutting off his head , and carrying it under 


tnscloake, he went torth, making asif he [poketo him all 
che while, andſaying he would preſently come againe, 
as if he had beene (ent by che King upon bulinefle. And 
ſo returning to the place where hee left his horſe tyed, 
mounting he rode back into Scythia, Bur nopurluit was 
made after him,becauſe 'twas long before the Boſphorans 
knew what was done; and whea they knew they grew 
fatious for the Kingdome. Thus accompliſh't Lonchates 
his atchievment,and fulfilled bis undertaking by the de- 


livery of Lencanors head to Arfacomas, Macentes having 


intell-gence by the way of the Boſpboran affaires, paſt on 
tothe Machlyans, and vvas the firit reporter of the Kings 
death. Burt the people, ſaid he, call on you, Adyrmachws, 
being his ſonne in;Lavv ,to accept the Crovvne, By vyay 
of Anticipation, therefore, things favouring you by their 
diſtraction , ſhovy your ſclte unexpe&edly , and aſſume 
the Empire. Let your vvife by Coach follovy after: 
vvhoſe prelence,being Leucanors daughter, vvill give you 
a quick 1ncerceſt inthe vulgar Boſphorans. As for me, | am 
both an Aliance, and of athnity to your vvifc by the mo. 
ther. For Leucanor married Maitera from my Country : 
from vvhoſe brothers at Alania I am novv ſent vvith 
commillion to exhort you to make all haſty diſpatch into 
Boſphorus , and not to ſufferthe Crovynetofall on Eubia- 
tus, Leucanors baſe brother, a long friend to the Scythians, 
and diſaffeed tothe Alanes. Thus ſaid Macentes ,re(cm- | 
bling thatpeople both in his habir, and ſpeech, For theic | 
is onely this difterence betvvcenc them, that. the Alanes 
vveare not their haire lo long as the Scythians, vvhich 
Macentes having neyvly cut,palt calily undiſtinguiſh'c,and| 
gained credit to his diſguiſe , under vvhich he vvas taken 
tor Maſtera's, and Maz#a's kinſman. And novv, ſaidhe, 
[ am ready, Adyrmachus, as you pleaſe ro command mee; 
either 
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cicher to accompany you into Boſphorws, or to ſtay, and | 
as occaſion ſerves ro conduct your wife. I had much ra- | 
ther, replyed Adyrmachws, that being of her allizhce you 
would convey my wife. For by accompanying mee into 
Boſphorus you ſhall but adde one horleman more to the 
Troope : but in conduQting my wife you will ſerve in 
Read of many. Things thus reſolved, he preſently began 
his journey, and left Mazea yer a virgin, to be brought 
after by Macentes , who by day carried her in a coach. 
Bur when night came, by delionc with one of his ſervants, 
who followed him with horles, he ſer her on horſe-back, 
and mounting himlſelfe, kept not any longer the way to» 
wards Meots , but curning afide to the Mediterranean, 
and leaving the Mitr4an mountaines on his right hand, 
appealing the young Lady the beſt hee could, in three 
dayes paſſagechrough the Machlyans,he arrived in Scythia: 
where his horle no ſooner fniſh't his courſe, but after a 
ſhort ſtand expired. But Mecentes delivering Mazeato Ar- 
ſacomas, Receive, (aid he, from mee my promiſe, and 
when the other much aſtoniſhr atthe unhop't for ſpe- 
Qacle preparedto thanke him : Forbeare, ſaid Macentes, 
to make me any other then yourlſelfe,For to acknowledge 
your ſclfe obliged ro mee for what] have done, is as if 
my left hand ſhould giverchankesto the right, for curing 
it wounded, and affording ir friendly attendance, Twere, 
then , molt ridiculous in us, if after along conjunRion, 


| fojourn'd, and returning to his Country rai(*4 a great 


wee, who as farreas 'tis poſſible became one, ſhould pur 
part for the whole . Since being bur a part, the good 
wrought for the whole, was wrought for the part too. 
Thus faid Mgcentes to Arſacomas, preparing to give him 
thankes. But when 4dyrmachus heard of the plot, he broke 
off his journey intended for Boſphorus ; for there Eubtotws 
was Crowned, called home from Sarmatia, where hee 


Army , andthrough the mountaines made an invaſion | 
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upon Scythia. Shortly after he was ſeconded by Eubiotus, 
who led a promiſcuous Army of Greekes, Alanes, and 
choyce Sarmatians, conſiſting of 20000 of each, which 
joyned ro Adyrmachus Troopes, madean Army of ninety 
Thouſand ; whereof the third part were Horle Archers: 
we on the contrary, ( | bearing a ſhare intheexpedition, 
ro which 1 witch others aſlembled to the hide contributed 
; an hundred well appointed horſemen ) having gather 
a body, little eſſe rhen thirty thouſand, with our Cavalry 
artendcd their aſſault, having Arſacomas for our Gene- 
rall. As they made their approach, we march't Counter, 
placeing our forces of Horſe in front. After a long un- 
cercaine bantle, we were put tothe worſt, and our Squa- 
drons routed, And at laſt che Scyrbians being divided in- 
ro two bodies, one parted, as if pparently vanquiſlc, 
but in a kind of retreat, ſo asthe Alanrs durſt not purſut 
them farre , but incircling the other pare which was the 
weaker, with help of the Machlyans , made great flaugh- 
| ter with their ſhovvres of Darts, and Arrowes : ſo that Cur 
menthus beſieged were very much diſtreſſed, and many 
E: of them threw away their Armes ; in which number by | 
chance were Lonchates, and Macentes, who more forward 
then others to put themſelves upon dangers , were both 
wounded, Lonchates with a poylond dart which burnt 
his thigh , Macentes wich a ſtroke of -a Battle axe on the 
head, and a halverd on the ſhoulder, which when Ar/a- 
comas underltood, who was then with us in the other 
part of the Army, holding it diſhonourable not to relieve | 
his friends, putting ſpurres to his horſe, with loud cryes 
and his {word drawne he brokethroughthe enemy, nor 
could the Machlyans reſiſt his fury, but gave him paſſage . / 
He-having brought cff his friends, and given nevv cou- | 
| rageto the reſt, ruſhc upon Adzrmachus,and flriking him 
| on the neck with his whineyard, clefr him dovwne to 
the girdle , ,upon vvhoſe fall the vvhole Army of the 
Machlyaus vvere diſorder'd and ſoone after the Alanes,and 
afrer 
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after all the Grecian» . So that by an after Battle wee con» 
quer'd, and purſued chem with a great ſlaughter,co which 
onely che night gave a period: next day came Embaſla- 


| dours from the enemy with petitions of League. The 


Boſpborans covenanted to pay double Tribute, the Mach- 
hans promiſed to give Hoſtages ; the Alanes in diſcharge 
of that invaſion undertooke to lubdue the Syndians anci- 
ent enemies to our Stare, To theſe Articles wee agreed, 
led chiefly by the conſents of Arſacomas , and Lonchates, 
who ſway'd the reſt, and a peace was concluded. Theſe, 


| Mneſippus , are the exployrs of Scythians for their friends. 


Mneſipp. They are very Tragicall, Toxar#, and ſound 

like Romances , your Sagar, therefore,and wind by which 

ou {wore mult grant ealie pardons, and not blame him 
much that ſhall nor believe you. 

Toxarz. Take heed; generous Sir, your envy cauſe not 
your infidelity : yet ſhall not your hardneſle of faith dis 
vert mee from reporting the like enterprizcs perform'd by 
other Scythians of my knowledge. 

Mneſipp. Be not tedious, then, I beſeech you, excellenc 
Sir, nor ler your diſcourſe be Errantry, or ſometimes wan- 
der'up and downe Scythia, and Machlyna, then paſſe 
over into Boſphorus, at laſt returne home to the vexati- 
on of my ſilence. 

Toxars. You ſhall be obeyed in your ſmpolitions and. 
will be briete,lelt your attention ſhould cire in following 
my Digrellioas. Hearethen what a friend of mine call'd 
Siſinnes did for mee. When Itooke my voyage for 4+ 
thens, out of my defireto the Greeke education, I ſtroke 
in at Amaſtris, a Towne of Pontus, lying juſt in paſſage 
tothoſe who ſaile from Scythia,and nor farre diſtant from 

(aramoe. Siſinnes bore mee company, my friend of a child. 
Here wee ſaw certaine Merchandizes brought into the 
Haven, which carrying aſhore we bought, nor ſuſpeRing 
any miſchance. In the mean time, ſome theeves broke 
open our trunkes , and ſtole all we had, and left us not 


enough 
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etiough to ſupply us forthat day. At our returne from our 

Lodging,underſtanding what had happened, we thought 
ir not fir roqueltion the neighbours being many, or our 
Hoſte, out of our feare to be taken for Braggants, if wee 
ſhould have complain'd that foure hundred Daricks, 
 diverle ſuits of rich apparell, and hangings, and whatſoc- 
| ver elle we had, had beene ſtolne from us. Wee conſul. 

ied, therefore, what men thus impoveriſht were to doe jn 
| a ſtrange place: my refolution wasto kill my ſelfe, by fal- 
ling on my'{word, before 1 was caſt upon baſe wayes of 
rehefe, either by thirſt or ſamine. Bur Sfannes by his ber. 
ter.counſels diverted mee from ſuch a fact : And ſaid hee 
had found a way to ſuſtaine us. Thar day his gaines for 
carrying wood from the wharte ſupplyed us with victu» 
als . Next morning, as he walkt in the market place, hee 
fowy { as he tells the Rory ) agallantſhowy of ſtout young 
Gentlemen , who man by man were choſen for a prize 
fer\, ito: enter combare the third day following . Ha- 
ving well inſtructed himſelfe in the conditions, hee came 
co = ,and ſaid, Toxaris,hereatcer call not your lelfe poore, 
for three dayes hence 1 will cnrich you, Wee pafling the 
time” in miſerable reliefes , at the day of the ſhowy came 
thither as ſpeRators. Inviting mce abroad he carried me 
tothe Theater, as to ſome delightfull ſpetacle of the Gre- 
Gans, * Having ſeared our {{[ves , we ſaw fiſt ſome wild 


: 


——— 
—— 


| beaſts peirced with javelins, and hunted with dogges ; 0- 
chers-lec looſe upon certaine men bound , whom wee 
gueſſed to be maletaRtors. When the combatantsentred the 

| eryer produced a young man of vaſt ſ1ze ſaying,it any man | 
| wall enter duell wich this Champion, let him ſtand forth, 


ſand Drachmes . Siſinnes preſently riſing up , leapt our, 
undertookethe combare, and required armes ; and recei- 
| ving the wony deliver'd it into my hands; ſaying, If 
overcome, Toxaris, when we depart this ſhall be our via- 
ticum, If I be{laine, bury mee, and returne ro Seythia. The 


and as the reward of the fight he ſhall reccive ten thou: | 


words 


— 


 mour, put it all on butthe helmet, and fought bare hea- 
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| ſeven yeares. He had belides in his company a friend, 
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words drew ſighs from wee , whilſt hee taking the Ar. 


ded. In the firſt encounter he was wounded with are- 
verſt blow in the hamme, at which much blood iſſued, 
which halfe (lew mee with feare ; but hee ſtoutly obſer» 
ving his adverſaries affaults, ran him through the breſt,, 
whereupon hee fell preſently at his feet. And hee faint 
with his wound was forced to fir downe upon his con» 
queſt; ſo neere was he expiration. [running to him, raif'd 
him , and gave him heart. And after hee was declared 
victor, tooke him upon my backe,and carried him home: 
where he lay a while under cure , butis now recover'd, 
and lives in Scythia, marryed to my fiſter, onely he is ſtill 
lame of his wound, This, Mneſipp's , was not done a- 
mong the Machlyans,or in Alania, which might give you 
colours for your diſtruſt. But the 4maitrians have yer in 
freſh memory Siſinnes combare. | will conclude my firſt 
narration with the ſtory of Abauchas. This Abanchas ar- 
rived at the Citty of the Boryſthenians, and brought with 
him his wife , whom hee exceedingly loved, and rwo 
children, one a ſucking boy, the other agirle, of the age of 


one Gyndanes , who lay ſick of a wound received by the 
way from certaine theeves which aſſaulted them. By 
whom in the skirmiſh he was hurt in the thigh, and dil- 
abled from ſtanding by the paine. One night as chey lodg- 
ed in an upperchamber, and wereall aſlecpe, a great fire 
happen'd, which ſhutthem in,and ſurrounded the houle. 

Ac which Abanchas awaking, left his children crying,and | 
thruſting away his wite, who cleaved to him, and bid- 
ding her ſave her ſclfe , raking his friend upon bis ſhoul- 
ders,he carryed him downe, and broke with him through 
the flame untoucht. His wife bearing the little infant fol- 
lovved, and bid her daughter follovy her,but halfeþurnt 
{ſhe vvas conſtrained to caſt the child from her armes, 
and yer hardly ſo eſcap't the flame, her daughter alſo 
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| which cloſely follow'd was almoſt ſmother'd . Afﬀers 
wards,vwhen one objected toAbauchas, thar he berray'd his 
wife, and children, and ſaved Gyndanes, 'Twill not be 
hard for mee, [aid hee, to beget more children, beſides is 
doubtfull how they will prove : but it muſt be along 
time before can find ſuch another friend as Gyndanes, of 
whole affection | had ſo many tryalls. I have layd, Mneſip- 
pus, and have reported five examples of many, Tis nov 
time to pronounce whether | beto looſe my right hand, 
or you your tongue ; who ſhall be Judge? 

Mneſipp. That wee did notagree upon. Butlletell you 
what we will doe;fince we have all this while ſhot with. 
outa marke-; let us upon a new agreement chooſe a Mo» 
derator, and report before him other examples of friend. 
ſhip : andas the conqueſt is decided, ler either my tongue, 

or your hand becutr off; or if ſuch deciſion be roo ſavage, 
ſince you ſeem tobe an admirer of friendſhip, and fince 
| hold nothing more excellent, or deſirable ro men, why 
ſhould not wee two combind berweene our ſelves, here- 
after become friends, and for ever enterchange affetti- 
ons, being both conquerouts , and both receiving the 
higheſt reward, inſtead of one tongue and one hand ,cwo 
apiece; foure eyesalſo,& foure feet, & in a word all things 
double? For rwo or three friends joyn'd become the Ge. 
ry0n deſcribed by writers to be a man vvith fixe hands, 
and three heads. But | ſuppoſe them three men vyho did 
| all things in common as it becomes friends, 
Toxaras, Youſay vvell, beitſothen. | 
| | Mneſippus. Toconfirme our friendſhip, then, vve need 
not ule aſvyord, Toxaris,or blood, Our preſentdiſcourſe, | 
and ſympathy is much more povverfullthen your Cuppe: | 
| face ſuch friendſhips require affeion not neceſlty tor 
their ground. 

Toxaris, 'Tis true. Be vvethen mutually friends , and 
hoſtes, you to mee here in Greece, 1 to you vvheaſoever 
| you come into Scythia. 
| Mneſipt- 
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| Mneſipp: Aſſure your ſelfe, 1 would take a much longer 
voyageto gaine ſuch a friend , as you, Toxaris, byyour 
diſcourſe have ſhowne your ſelfe. 


eAnacharſis, or a Diſcourſe of Exerciſes, 


The Speakers Anacharlis and Solon. 


Anarcharſis. V fra Cuſtome isthis among you, So- 
lon? lome of your young men mutu- 
ally cloſing, trip up one anothers heeles; others rake 
their companion by che Throat , and cofſe him ; others 
tumble, and rowle themſelves in the mirc. like ſwine. 
But firſt I obſerved that unclothing themſelves they ſhave 
and annoint one another very peaceably , and preſently, 
| know not upon what quarrell, they failto puſhing,and 
ro daſh forcheads like rammes. Looke, yonder one ha- 
ving lifc his fellow up by the thighs , hurles him tothe 
ground, and falling on him , ſuffers him nor to riſe, bur 
drawes him into a puddle, and ſcrewing his legges upto 
his belly andinfolding his neck with his arme almoſt 
ſifes him ; another bears him on the backe; requeſting 
him, I fuppoſe, not to be chok't; nor care they to loole 
their oyle, or to be ſullied ; bur bemiring, bedaubing,and 
putting themſelves into a great ſweat , make mee ſport, 
like ſo many Eeles ſlipping away berweene the holders 
fingers. [nlike manner, others here in che Court yard 
cowle notthemſelves in puddle, but inthedeep ſan and 
rumble together into a pit, where like ſo many cocksthey 
beduſt one another,co hinder diſ-imbracements,] ſuppoſe, 
&ro avoydlipperyneſle;and by drying his body,to nk 
then his hold on his adverſary. Others, kceping poſture, 
and duſted all oyer, beat and kick one another. See how 


es 
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yonder poore vvretch (prinkled with ſand bleeds with a 
blaw onthe face, and 1s ready ta ſpit out his teeth ; ner 
doth their Capraine ( fer (o } gueſle him by his purple) 
offer co part them, or compole rhe quarrell,burrather pro- 
vakes them, and prailesthe ſtriker : orhers, farre off, wich 
much ſpeed ſeeme to runne races, yet keepe the fame 
place, and kicke up theit heelcs into the ayre. I would, 
therefore, know to what end they doe thus. For to mee 
theſe agitations ſeeme plaine madneſle ; nor ſhall any 
man ealily perfwade mee that they , who do thus, are not 
diſtracted. 

Solon, *Tis like enough, 4nachax fir, that theſe exerciſes 
carry ſuch appearances to you, being ſtrange, and diffe. 
rear from your Scythiancuttomes, and formeg of exerciſes; 
which to a Grecian ſpectaror, would ſeeme as forraigne, 
and ſtrange. Bur cen{ure taircly, I pray, Theſe are nor ex- 
erciſes of diſtraction ; nor doe they beat, orrowhe in the 
mire, or beſprinkle ave another with duft our of quarsell, 
bur eur of a delightful necefficy, coencreaje the ſtrepgeh, 
and vigour of their bodies : nor doubr } bur, when you 
baveſtay'd-a while ia Greece, you will be! one of thoſe 
| who tumble in the mite, and ſand, and will take both 
| pleabure andprof inthe exerciſe. 
 Anacharſis. The Gods forbid, Selon, 1 bequeath ſuch 
Recreations of profit ro you. Should one of you offer 
mee (ſuch aff:ones , hr ſhould fecle b wore nor a (word in 
vaine, Bur pray tell mee, what doc you call thele kind of 
Horſ-playes ? what name-may wee give'to theſe pa 
umes ? } 

\:, Solon, That ſpace yonder, Anarcharſis, 1s call'd the 


Schooke oh Exercile, and dedicatedto 4polle Lycins: whole 
xcue-you fee leaning to a pillar; holding a bow' in the 
kfohaud , and: ſuſtzining his. head wich'the right , as ta- 
king; his reft-afte 2 long wearinelſe ; Thele exerciſes, 
whach you fee perfortved in che mire, wee call wreſtling, 
| 3v-afothole-in the ad. Thoſe thac you ſte thruſt, and 
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beate one another are called Hurlers : we have many 0. 
ther kinds of exerciſe, as Cuthng, Quoites, and Jumping; 
wherein wee propole games In any of which thecon. 
querer is held the moſt Generous, and carryes away the 

ize , 

Anacharſis. And what are your prizes ? 

Solon. In the Olympicke games, wee give a Crowne of 
wild Olive, in the /Nbmian of Pine, in the Nemean of 
Parſely ; in the Pytiban, the Prieſts of the God give Apples; 
wee Athenians give Oyle of Olive. Why do you ſmile A- 
ucharſis , are theſe Trifles thinke you ? 

Anacharſis. Noe, you have reckon'd up rewards, Solon, 
very honourable, and worthy both oftheir propoſers for 
their magnificence,and of the contenders,who fo earneſt. 
ly ſtcive for them. For Apples, then, and Partlye, they 
toyle, and endanger themlelves,thruſting and beating one 
another : nor, thoughthey ſhould long, may they with- 
out much contention eate Apples, or be crown'd with 
Parllye, or Pine; -unlefle they bedaube their faces with 
a”, or receive kicks in the belly from their Antago- 
nifts. 

Solon. But wee, goodSir, doe not barely laoke upon 
| themeanneſle of the rewards, which are hat fignes of vi- 
ory, and markes, whereby tro know the Conquerours; 
who preferre the glory which accompanies them above 
| allehings elle, And,thercfore,chey who ſecke Repuration 
{rom their dangers, thinke it honourable to be kickt. For 
fame is not porehaled without labour, But ic behooves 
hit that courts it, to undergoe many difficulnesar firſt, 
and co pirfue, and ſweeten his end with (ufterances , and 
toyles. | j 
Anachar: Call you their end, Solon, ſweet, and gain- 
ful, who are -crown'd in —_—_ Aflembly, and extol'd 
for their victory, who jult before were pittied for their 
patience ? or-canthey be happy,who for ſo much danger, 

are paid with Apples,and Partly ? | 
i 3 Web Solon. 
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Solon. You are ftill unexperienced in our Cuſtomes : 
ere long you will change your opinion, when you have 
beene once at. our Games, and there lee a numberleſſe 
multitude gather'd co the ſpeRacle,the Theatre fill'd with 
thouſands, the exercilers ſhouted, andthe Conquerour e. 
quall'd to the Gods. 
| Anachar: This makes theircaſethe more deplorable, 
Solon, notto ſuffer ſuch indignities before a few, bur be. 
| fore lo many ſpeRatours, and witneſſes of their affronts, 
who prononnce them not happy ill they ſee chem ſtream 
with blood , or throttled by their Antagoniſts. And this 
you call the feliciry of their conqueſt . But among us Scy- 
| thians, ifany ſtrike a Citizen, or juſtle him out of the 
way,or tare hisgarment, the Elders fine him very deeply, | 
though che injury were offer'd bur in the preſence of tew, 
and notin ſuch publique Theatres as Ithmus,and Olympia. | 
Nor doe [| onely pitty your exerciſers for their ſufferings, | 
bur your ſpeators ; who, you lay, being of great quali- | 
ty, refort-from all places ro the ſhow. For I cannot bur 
{ wonderthat they ſhould neglect cheir ſerious affaires,and 
find leaſure for vanities. Nor can I underſtand how it 
can be a ſpeRacle of pleaſureto them, to ſee men ſirucke, 
and beaten, and throyvne downe, and trampled ,by one 
another. | 
Solon. Were this the time, Anacharfis, of our Olympick, 
or Iſimian, or Athenian Games, the things there done 
would teach you that our ſtudies of them are not vaine. 
For noman by my deſcriptions can ſo inſtill the pleaſure 
of thoſe ſights, as when you your ſelfe making one of the 
[peCtators, behold mens valour, the goodlineſle of their 
perſons, their admirable dexterity, prodigious skill,invin- 
cible ſtrengeh, courage, emulation , unavoidable ſleights, | 
and indefatigable hls of victory, which I know you 
1 would'ihceſlantly praile, ſhout, and clap. 
.. Anarchar: By Fupiter, Solon, 1 ſhould inceſſantly flout, 
and laugh, to ſee your whole Catalogue of vertues, bodily 
be | force, 
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force, ſhape, and courage muftimploy'd, and'ſpent to no | 
end : when neither your Country is endangered , nor 
your Coaſts invaded, nor your friends injured. For, to | 
mee, thoſe whom you call valiant, appeare the more ridi. 
culous for their vaine ſufferings, afflictions, and deface- 
ment of cheir lincaments, and perſonage with duſt; and 
tramplings, that their viories may be rewarded' with 
Appics, and Pine-leaves. I cannot, therefore, thinke of 
ſuch prizes but they are my ſport. But cell mee, have all 
excerciſers the ſame reward * 

Solon, Noc; He onely that conquers. 

Anachar: Dothe relt, then, toyle for a doubtfull, un- 
certaine victory, knowing there can be but one Conque- 
rour ; And that the conquered, who are many , endure 


Solon. You feeme, Anacharſis , to know nothing of a 


well ordered Commonwealth , otherwiſe you would 
not ſo ſlightly value the beſt cuſtomes. Burt whenſoever 


you give your mind to know how the beſt State is to be 
overned, and how the beſt Cirtizens are ro be made,you 
will then praiſerhoſe exerciſes, and emulations ſo much 
ratiſed by us, and will diſcerne the commodities min- 
pled with thoſe (ſweats, though they now ſcemelabours 
in vaine. 
Anacharſ. | had no other purpoſe, Solon, to my jour- 
ney from Scythia hither,in which 1 meaſured much Land, 


| belide the cempeſtuous EuxineSea, butto learne the Gre- 


cian Lawes, and to inſtrutt my lelfe in your cnſtomes,and 
ſtudy the beſt forme of Government. Of all the Atheni- 


ns, therefore, and forreiners, | choſe you by your fame 
for my acquaintance, after I heard you werea giver of 
Lawes, and an inventer of excellent cuſtomes , and an 
introducer of uſefull inſtitutions, and faſhioner of a com- 
monvealth. You cannot therefore, more defareto teach, 
and to make mee your Scholer, then I ſhall be rea- 
dy , without eating or drinking, to fit as long as you 
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| are able to. ſpeake, and greedily attend your Lecture of 
Lavves and States. 
»:Solen, To give you a juſt account in a briefe narration 
were not eaſie. You ſhall, therefore, by degrees and ſteps, 
knovy whar opinions wee hold of the Gods, of our pa- 
Pt rents,»of marryage, and other things; As allo what wee 
| decree of our young men , and how wee breed them, 
| when they they once begin to know whar is beſt ; and 
| arrive at ſuch a ſtrength of body as to endure labours, | 
All which I will unfold to you, that you may be inſtru. 
Red , why wee ſer them thoſe Games and compell them 
to exeiciſe their bodies ; not meerly for the Games fake, | 
or the glory of the prize ( for few attaine to it ) but for a 
farre more excellent good, which hereby growes to the 
| whole Commonwealth, and to themſelves in particular, 
| For there is a more publique prize, and crowne propoſed 
| to all good Cittizens , not made of Pine, or wild Olive, 
| or Parſly , but which comprchends the common hap. 
pineſſe of men; namely, che private liberty of every one, 
and publique of the State; beſides riches , glory, fruition 
| of ſolemne Aſſemblies , ſecurity of friends,and whatfſoe- 
ver Bleſſings elſe men would aske in their prayers of the 
Gods. All which are woven into the Garland , I ſpoke 
of and accompany that prize , to which thole exercilcs, 
and labours lead, 

Anachar: Why then,molt venerable Solon, having re- 
wards of ſuch value, did you tell mee of Apples,and Parſ- 
ly, and boughs of wild Olive,and Pine ? 

Solon, Even thele, Anacharſis,will not be of (light con- 
fiderationto you after you underſtand what 1 am about 
to fay. For theſe have the ſame purpoſe, and end, andare 
but leſſer portions of that ample and happy rewaid , 
and Garland | mentioned. Bur my difcourte, hath, | 

| knovv not how, broke order, to begin with things done: 
in the thmian, Olympick and NemeanGames, I, therefore, 
fince my leiſure and your patience meet;will dravy things 
from | 
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| and rectifhe my diſcourſe. For in one of thoſe ewo 


from their firſt principles, and lay for my originall that 
publique reward to which all theſe exerciſes aſpire. 
Anachar. You ſhall do well, Solon, if you uſe no more 
digrefſions by the way ; And thereby 1 ſhall che eafter be 
rſiwvaded not to laugh any more when | ſec one ſtalke 
Mijeſtically crowned with wild Olive, or Parſly, If you 
pleaſe, therefore, let us withdraw into yonder ſhade, 
where vee may (ic undiſturb'd with the noyſe of the 
exerciſers. For (notto diſſemble )I am impatient ofthe 
ſcorching Sun-beames ſtriking on my bare head , and left 
mycap at howe, that | might not be the onely man ſeene 
among you in a forraine Habir. Beſides, now is therime 
of the yeare that the ſcorching ſtarre, which you call the 
Dogge, raignes, and burnes all things, and renders the 
Ayre ſultry and enflamed;The Sun alto now atnoone, be 
ing verticall, caſts an inſupportable raye on our bodies.So 
that I wonder,you being an old man,donot,like meſwer, | 
nor appeare moleſted with the heat, nor looke about for 
ſome cool placeto retire to,bur patiently brookthe ſeaſon. 
Solon. Thole fooliſh exerciſes, Anacharſis,and frequent 
rumblings in the mire,and open contentions in the Sands 
do harden, and fortifie us againſt the Sunne, nor need we 
cappes to protect our heads from his beames . Bur let us 
withdraw. I expe notyou ſhould conſent or bind your 
whole faith to every thing I ſpeake as Law , bur 
when you think | ſpeak amiſle preſently to contradiQ, 


| will nor faile, either ro make you of my opinion , if 
you meet with noching to be contradicted, orlearne from 
you how erroneouſly I have beene the author of thoſe 
cuſtomes ; For whichthe whole Citty of Athens will give 
= ample thankes. Nor can you more oblige them then 

y difciplining, and inſtilling righter opinions into mee, 
which 1 will not concealc, but will preſently make them 
publique, and ſtanding in open aſſembly thus beſpeake 
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the Citty, I, O yee Athenians, have heretofore written | 
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| | Lawes, which I chought molt neceſſary for che State ; But 
this tranger(pointiogat you, 4nachar/1s,) being by Coun. 
| ty a Scythian, yera wile man, hath otherwiſe inſtructed 
mee, and taught mce;berter principles , and inſtitutions; 
Let him, therefore, be regiſtred your BenefaCtor, and erect 
his braſen;ſtarue among the perſons molt of honour in 
the Citty, neere Minerva, Hereupon aſlure your ſelfe., 
nacharſis,the Athenians will not be aſhamed to be raughr 
better rules by a Barbarian, and a ſtranger. | 
| Anacharſ. heard as much before of you Arbenians, that 
you weregrear ſcofters: For how ſhould I, being a rude, 
wandring man,livirigio a waggon, and cravailing from 
one Country.to another, who never inbabiced , orrtill 
now ſaw.a Ciuy, diſcourſe of policy, or teach men borne 
and bred ja an ancient State; where for ſo many luccefli. 
ons they havelived under the beſt forme of government? 
eſpecially you, Solon, whole ſtudy, they ſay, it hath al. 
wayes beene to lay the beſt toundations of a Common. 
| wealth ; and.to know under what Lawes ict would moſt 
| flouriſh ?*'Tis far, therefore, your Authority, being a Law- 
| giver, ſhould ſway mce. And, therefore, if 1 oppoſe you, 
Where youſeeme not to ſpeake reaſon , it ſhall be charl 
may be thefirmlier inſtracted.See we are now ſheltred in 
this Arbour from the Sunne , this coole marble allo of- 
fers usa pleaſant, and ſeaſonable (cat. Begin your dil. 
courſethen, and ſay, why you breed your children to 
thoſe hard labonrs; or how puddles, and exerciſe can 
make them gallant menz or how duſt, and cumblings in 
| the mire can advance their vereues. This 1firſt defireto 
| know :..you ſhall informe mee of other particulars in 
their place and order. Remember | pray withall in the 
| ruRure of your narration that you ſpeake to a Barbari. 
| an; : Which 1 tell you; that you may neither involve, nor 
| prolong your dilcourſe, For I ſhall be apt to forger the 
' btgianifg,if your narration be roo much lengthened, 

| Selon. Your admonition will be timelier, Anacharſis, 
ERS when | 
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when you find mee darke in my exprefſions, or digreſ: 
ſing from the purpole. lr ſhall, therefore, be in your 
powerto aske what queſtions by the way , and tocur off 
what ſuperfluities, you pleaſe: But where | am pertinent, 
and rove not fromthe marke , you mult give mee leave 
to be copious; and to oblervethe praftice of my Country, 
allow'd of even by the Areopagus, where matters of the 
higheſt nature are decided. For in that Court the Judges 
being entred , and placed, to determine of murthers, 1n- 
tended wounds, and conflagrations , Liberty is given 
both for the accuſer, and the acculed to ſpeake by turnes, 
either themſelves,or by their Advocates, recain'd to plead 
forthem : who, aslong as they ſpeake to the bulineſle, 
are heard with ſilence of the Senate. Bur if any ſhall of: 
fer by a preface to render the Judges favourable, orto 
draw pitty, or powerfulneſle co his caule, (which are the 
ordinary arts of young Oratours') preſently a Cryer ſtands 
forth, and enjoynes him filence , and ſuffers him not to | 
trifle before the Senate , or to colour the buſineſle with e- 
loquence, but to preſent it naked tothem. So I doe con- 
ſtirute you, Anacharſis , the Areopagite of my preſent dil- 
courſe ; and give you power to heare mee according to 
the Lawes of my Court; and where you find mee over 
Rhetoricall to ſilence mee; but where [ ſpeake agreeable 
to the buſineſle to luffer meeto enlarge my ſelfe. For wee 
hold not. Dialogue now in the heat of the Sunne; And 
therefore ler mee not ſeeme tedious, if | prolong my nar-| , | 
|ration, ſince vvee are now inthe thicke ſhade , and are 
both vacant. | 

Anachar: You ſpeake reaſon, Solon, and I give you no 
{mall thankes, that by this Digrefhon you have taught 
meethe the paſlages of the Senate, which, truly, are ad- 
mirable, and fuch as befit wiſe men, who order their ſut- 
frages by Juſtice, Procced,then; and ſince you have made 
mee one of your Areopagite Judges, I will heare you like 
one, 
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| offche ſuperfluous baughs, and expoſing them to be rolt, 
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Solon. Firſt, chen, you are brieftyro marke how wee 
define a City, and Cuctizens. Wee take nora Citty for the 
baildings,ſuch as are the Walls, Temples, and houles; For 
theſe arc bur, as it were, a conlitant immoveable body for 
the receipt , and fafery of che lohabitants. All Authority 
is ſeated inthe Cuctizens ; who hill, order,perte, and pre- 
ſerve the other , as the ſoule doth every one of us. Vpon 
thele conliderations wee extend our cares, as you may 
obſerve tothe Body of che City, which we adorne tothe 
ucrmoſt ſhow of magniticence , wich elegant ſtruQures 
within , and ſecured with the (trongelt Rampires, and 
Fortifications without. Bur the chieteſt part of our pro- 
vidence is, that the Citizens way have veituous minds, 
and ſtrong bodies : whereby being enabled for go. 
vernment, they may be mutually uſefull ro themlelves in 
peace, and defendthe Citty, and preſerve it free,and hap» 
py,in warre. Their firſt education gherefore, wee aſſgne 
to their Mothers, Nurſes, and Schoolmaſters , to breed 
themeo the [Liberall Arts. Bur when they aregrowne up 
to underſtand whar vercue is, and when modeſty, baſh. 
fulneſle, reverence,and defire of che belt chings is implan- 
ted inthem,, and wheacheir bodies, by paticar exerciics, 
are confirmed, and ſtrengthened, and broughtro a manly 
conſiſtency , then wee teach,aad propoſe tothem other 
knowledges of the mind, and exerciſes of the body ; 
which wee accuſtome and inure to other labours. For 
wee thinke itnot enough to be borne, as wee are, with 


bodies, and foules, but areto perte&t both with Dilci- 
pline and (ciences : by which naturall endovvmencs be. 
ing reduced toorder, are much advanced, and defects arc 
beautified, and corrected . Wee take our patternes from 


—— 


der, cover, and digge about them, ro prote them from 
the yviade ;But vvheathey are vvell groyvnc , they cut 


and ſhaken by the vvindes,render them the more fruutull. 
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The firſt elements of our childreas education arc,muſicke, | 
Arithmeticke, how to forme letters , and exactly to pro. 
nounce them. Afterwards,we repeat tothem the ſayings 
of wiſe meo, ancient exployts,and uſefull diſcourſes made 
illuſtrious by verſe, that they may the better be remem- 
bred. They hceariog the deeds, and memorable Atchieve- 
ments of famous men, arc inſen{ibly inflamed, and pro- 
yvoked to animitation, thatthey may be celebrated, and 
admired by poſterity, Of which nature are many things 
deliver'd by our Heſiod, and Homer. When they are ripe 
for government,and are ready to be call'd co the handling 
of publique Afﬀaires---- but this is belides the purpoſe. 
For | intended not at firſt ro ſhow how wet manured 
their minds,but why wee thus imployed, and exerciſed 
their bodyes. I doe, therefore, enjoyne my (clfe ſilence, 
without the reprehenhon of a cryer,or ſuch an Areopagite 
as you, who out of modeſty, I believe, have all this while 
heard mce trifle beſide the purpole. 

Anacharſ: Tell mee, Solon, why your Areopagus doth 
not puniſh thoſe who omit things materiall, and paſle 
them by in ſilence ? 

Solon. Pray make mce underſtand why you aske this 
Queſtion. 

Anacharſ. Becauſe you paſle over the beſtthings, and 
which | moſtdefire to heare, Namely the exercites of the 
ſoule,and proceed co the lefle neceſſary labours and exer- . 
ciſes of the body. | 

Solon, Herein 1 am conſtant to my firſt purpoſe, For 
ſhould I ſuffer my diſcourſe ro wander from the ſcope, 1 
ſhould confound your memory by my digreſſions : yer 1 
will give you as briefe a draught as | can of thole allo. 
For an exact delcription ofrhem , would require a patti- 
cular diſcourſe . Firſt , then, wee lay in our childrens 

minds excellent ſentences; Afterwards wee teach them 
the Common Lawes, which in capitall Letters are openly 
hung up to be read; commanding whaz is to be done, 
bE-: Cc 3 and|[ 
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and what to be avoided; Thar the company of good 
men is to be uſed, from whom they may learn to (peak 
what is fit; to oblerve juſtice in an equality of Conver. 
ſation; notto cover things diſhoneſt, but to deſire honeſt, 
and not to offer injurics. Now theſe men are with us 
ſtiled Sophiits, and Philoſophers : we bring them, allo, 
into the Theater , where wee publikely teach them by 
| the virtues and vices of former ages preſented in Co. 
moedies, and Tragadies, which they are to ſhunne, 
which ro embrace, we give liberty, allo, ro our Comick | 
Poets to perſonate, and inveigh againſt thoſe Cirti. 
zens, whole lives are infamous, and diſgraceful! to the 
Commonwealth ; whereupon [ome grow reformed by 
Libells, and forſake their faules which would hereby 
fall under the reprehenfion of che vulgar. 

| Anachars: T underſtand you, Solon, your Tragcedians, 
and Comcadians were thoſe who wore Socks, and Buſ- 
kins, and were changeably apparell'd, and adorn'd with 
golden fillers, having on their faces ridiculous, wide ga» 
| | ping vizards, under which they \peiwbis, and ſtalke, 
| know not how, unknown in their Mskins. At which 
time, if I erre not, you celebrated your feaſts of Bacchus 
Your Comatdians were no: [oexalted, werelower ſhod, 
and ſpakeinaleſſertone, and more like men, only their 
vizards were more ridiculous, and rays'd the generall 
| Laughter of the Theater. But thoſe Buskin'd Ars 
4 | were heard with a generall ſadneſs, our of pitty , | lup- 
 poſe,to the vveights,and Cloggs ofcheir feer. 

Solon, "Twas not pitty to them , Sir; but the Poer, 
perhaps, repreſented ſome ancient , calamitous ſtory., 
which alt into Tragicall language, and ation, moved 
the Teares of the ſpeRators, and hearers. *Tis likely, 
| alſo, you fav Fidlers, and Singers placed together in a 
Ring, neither aretheir voices, and cornets, void of profi- { 
table uſe; bur by ſuch and the like incirements, we whert, 
and ſharpen, and bexger our ſoules, As for our bodies, 
| vvhich 
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which you next delire rohear, we thus dilcipline them; | 
when they are once compact , and palt their tender- 
nels4 Firſt; by going naked fometimes weexpolethens 
to:che Ayre, and ſo acquaint them-with all ſeaſons, as 
neither:ro difſolye'with heat, orſhrink with cold; Next; 
we annoynt and-fupple:them with-oyle, ro make then | 
the.more: ative and pliant. Fox 'twere unreaſonable 
that-dead hides\, and Leather fofined by Oyle, and tan» 
ned, ſhould be lefſe capable of ruptures, and laſt-longer;. 
and that we ſhould think ſich Oynrments loſt upon ani- 
mated bodies.” Next; we invent exerciſes of ſeverall 
kinds, ro which we affigne ſeverall Teachers; one for 
Fencing, another for Wraſtling. *' Thar, being. accuſto-! 
med to ſuch exerciſes, we may both iknow- how to der 
fend: our ſelves from blowes, and nor ſhunne wounds: | 
through Cowardlinefſe, Two 'great advantages do: 
hence ariſe, our ygung men , by not ſparing their bodies 
are made valia againſt dangers z and poſlefle a firme- 
conſiſtency of healch,and ſtrength. For thoſethat wrafile;; 


calt off, imbrace, roſe, ſtrangle, and'lifc their adverſary 
alofr. Theſe, then, are not exerciſes to be negleRed,, 
whoſe chiefe and grearend, which they infallibly atrain, 
is, that bodies thus exerciſed gain higher patiences, and 
vigour. Their next end, not inferiour tothe other,jis, that 
hereby our young men may be experienced againſt the 
neceſlities, and Accidenrs of Warre. For *tis clear, that 
a {ouldier by his skill in wraſtlingg will more eaſily 0- 
vercthrow his enemy , or being overthrown riſe again 
himſelf, All theſe perſonated combartes, then, we referre 
tothar greater ofthe Warre; out of our opinion, that men 
thus practiced are fitteſt for Armes, whole naked bodies | 
we have firſt by Oyntments, and labours, confirmed, | 
and fortified, and fs made agile, and dextrous, and 

offenſivero their encounterers. For you may eaſily ima- 
gine what thoſe men would do in Armour, who can 
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naked ſtrike a terrour into the enemy ; when they ſee 
bodies neicher overburden'd with white unſupportable 
fleſh; nor pine'd with leancfle, and paleneſſe; like the 
bodies of Women, which withering in the ſhade, trem. 
ble, and flow with ſwear, and pant under a helmet, clpe. | 
cally if the Sunne, as now itdoth, ſhine hor at Noone, 
For what ſervice can-they be fit, who. are impatient 
| of thirſt, and duſt, and faint at the ſight of bloud, 
and expire. before they come within ſhot , or en. 
| counter of 'the enemy ? Whereas our men, dy- | 
| ing their narurall redneſſe by the Sunne into a 
brown, ſhow manly countenances, great Heights of | 
ſpirit, and flames of valour. Being by the goodneſle | 
of their compolition, neicher too groſle, nor too thinne, | 
nor overclogged with weight, but wrought into a mea- 
ſare by their {wears, by which chey evaporate the uſe. 
lefſe ſuperfluities of their fleſh , and retaine only that 
which gives ſtrength and vigour, without mixcure of 
| defefts. For the like effe&ts which winnowers have 
| upon Corne, have thoſe exerciſes on our bodies; they | 
blow away the Chaffe , and husks, from which they 
ſeparate the pure graines, and gather them into heapes, 
Hence comes it, that we are fo ſound, and (o able to 
 endurelong Labours ; Or chat onethus bred,is ſo hardly 
provok't to ſweat, and ſo rarely cat into a Diſtemper: | 
As if one ſhould ſer fire ro Wheat, Straw, and Stubble, 
(for | return to my former compariſon) I ſuppoſe the 
Stubble would preſently be conlumed, but the Corne 
would by degrees, without any great pyramids of flame, 
| not at one blaze, but by inſen(ible clouds of ſmoke after 
ſometime be it ſeIfe burnt; ſo neither diſcaſes, nor wea- | 
rineſſe invading a body thus cxerciſed will eaſily in- 
feeble, or overcome it; Being ſo well prepared within, 
and (o impregnably fortifyed againſt them without , as, 
ro withſtand their entrance and ro encounter heats and 


colds wichout dammage of the perſon. For by thoſe 
| : laborious | 
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Laborious exerciſes, much heat being taken in, and of a 
long time provided, and laid up, as it were, for neceſſar 
uſe, it adminiſters ſudden ſupplies, and renders the body 
indefatigable. For theſe pixlabours, and Toyles, do 
not deſtroy the courage, bur encreaſe, and enlarge it by 
rovocation ; we breed our young men co races alſo, and 
enable them by cuſtome to hold our in long courſes , 
and by their ſpeed, and aCtivity in ſhort. Nor do we 
allow them to runne on firme , equall ground, but in 
deep ſand, where they can neicher fax, nor faſten their 
feer, bur are ready to 1lippe ar every ſtride. We teach 
them, alſo, ifneed be, to leap Trenches, and other places 
of hinderance; which chey praCtiſe ro do with leaden 
weights in their hands. Sometimes, allo, they ſtrive 
who ſhall hurle a Spear fartheſt, You have ſeen, allo, 
another brazen weight in the place of exerciſe, round, 
and made inthe figure of alittle ſhield having neither 
handle, nor ſtring ; which you poyled as it lay in the 
mid'ſt, andir fel: maſly, and hardly to be taken hold of 
by reaſon of the ſmoothneſle. This they ſometimes 
fling aloft into the Ayre; ſometimes ſtraight forward 
Rriving who (hall hurl: farcheſt, and -outthrowy the reſt: 
which kind of exercile doth much ſtrengrhen their 
ſhoulders, and beger a vigorous ſpring in their. Armes, 
Hear now, venerable Sir, why they exerciſe inthe mire, 
and ſand, which ro you, at firſt, ſeemed ridiculous. The 
firlt reaſon is, that they may not be thrown on the hard 
pavement, bt may fall ſoirly without hurt; The next 
reaſon is, becauſe their (lipperineſle by their ſweating 
inthe mire is much increaled , which you compared to 
Eeles; bur 'ris no matter of contampr, or laughter: For 
hereby their ſtrength and vigour is not alicnle perfected, 
when thus beſmeared they ate forced to take ſtronger 
hold of one another to hinder eſcapes: For you muſt 
not think ic eaſy ro hold faſt Jars, «ae lweating , 


fleckr with oyle, and Rrugling to (lip from your fingers. 
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All which flights do much conduce to warrez whither 
2 wounded friend be without impediment to be fetcht 
off or an enemy taken priſonerto be borne away. Upon 
theſe conſiderations, we exceedingly exerciſe them, to 
the moſt difficalt labours , that they may the more dex. 
crouſly undergoe the ealier, We practice them in the 
duſt for a contrary reaſon, that they may not ſlip from 
their entwinings. For being inured in the puddle to praſp 
their adverſary, for all hisſleekneſle, they learn to ſlippe 
out of his hands themſelves when they ſeem caught: 
Now duſt ſprinkled on diſtilling bodies, drinks up the 
ſweat, and much enables them nor to tire. *Tis a kind 
of cruſt to themtoo, and proreRts them from the wind 
ſtriking on their render, and naked fleſh. Beſides, it 
ſcoures off the filth, and makes the man much cleanlier. 
Should [, then, bring in preſence together one of the de- 
licate pale men, who alwaies live in the ſhade, and one 
of thoſe, whomſoever you ſhall choole , exerciſed in the 
Lyceum, and waſht from his Duſt, and mire, I would ask 
to which you would choole to be like. I know you 
would preſently at ficſt fight, though unacquainted wich 
the education of either, chooſe to be ſtrong, and ſolide, 
then to be of a broken, and melting canſticution , and 
pale with the poverty , and retirement of your bloud to 
the inward parts.  Thele are the exerciſes, Anatharſis, to 
which we breed our young men; whereby, wethink, 
we enablethem to defend their countrey, coſecure us in 
ourliberty, and vanquiſh our invaders,and make us ter- 
rible co our neighbours, who for the molt part are ſub. 
jet rous, and pay us tribute. In times of peace our uſe of 


baſe zmulations. Nor have they leiſure to be injuri- 
ous, bur ſpend their whole time, and imployment in 
theſe exerciſes. Now (as | ſaid before) The common 
good , and higheſt feliciry of a ſtate conſiſts in the beſt | 
preparation of youth, both for Peace, and Warre, which 
is 
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is only to be effeed by Studies of this excellent Na- 
ture. 

Anacharſis. So then Solon , when you are invaded , 
you meet your enemies in your Oyncments, and duſt, 
and encounter their Armour with your hands, and 
fiſts. who in the mean time ſtruck with-terrour fly from 
you, , fearing, leaſt if they ſhould gape, you ſhovld caft 
land into their mouth; or coming behind them ſhould 
trippe up their heeles, or tvvine their legges abour their 
middle, and your Arme abourtheir neck and ſtifle them? 
And though they ſhoot Arrowes and hurle- Darts art 
you, yet you, like ſo many Statues are impenetrable; be- 
ing tainnd inthe ſunne, and ſtored with lo much bloud. 
For youare not men of ſtravv , or ſtubble, to yicid ar the 
firſt onſet; but arc hardly brought to loole bloud , though | 
picrrced with deep and morrall wounds. For lo you | 
ſaid, if I miſtake not your reſemblance. Or, perhaps, 
ovhen you goe outto battle, you Arme your ſelves hike 
Comedians, and Tragedians, and put on gaping vizards, 
that you may appear "terrible, and like ſo many Goblins 
ro your enemies; and wear high buskins, which, if you 
have occaſion to flie, are light, And it you purlue your 
foes, are unavoidable, bringing you fo faſt upon them. 
Bar conſider, | pray, whither theſe fine flights, and de- | 
vices, be not friv olous,and childiſh, andthe exerciſes only 
of young men, yoid of better imployment, and oivento | 
Noth. For if your ayme be to be free, and happy, you 5 
ſhould preſcribe true, and real] exerciſes, and ſuch as are 
practiſed in Warre. Where the Combate is norin jeſt bee | 
rvveen Companions, bur againſt enemies, with whom | 
they are to fight, with danger exerciſing their valour. 
Laying afide your duſt, and your ovle, therefore, teach 
your young men the uſe of their Bow, and Pike, nor 
accultome them to ſlight darts, which are carried away 
by the wind; but to maſly ſpeares, which ſing and whiſtle 
in their diſcharge; To ſtones alſo which fill theirhands. 
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Let them wear allo a Sagar on their fide, a ſhield in 
their left hand, a Breſt-plate alſo, and Helmet. For as 
you now are, you appear ro me ſaved by the favour of 
ſoine God, who have not all this while periſhe by the 
incurſion of any |light invaders. For putthe caſe, Tun. 
ſheathing this ſhort Sword, which I wear at my girdle, 
ſhould ſingly ſer upon a'l your young men ; doubtleſſe 
ſhould raile a generall {hriek, and take the School, or 
purthem to flight, none daring to look back upon my 
weapon, bur ſtanding behind ſtatues, and hiding them- 
| ſelves behind pillars, they would by their teares , and 
affrightments be the Argument of my laughter. Then 
ſhould you ſee their bodies no Jonger red, as now they 
are, bur they would preſently wax pale, and diſcoloured 
with fear, For a long peace hath ſo ſofren'd you, * that 
you cannot re{olutely endure the fight of one plume in 
an enemies Crelt. 

Solon. The Thracians, Anacharſis, Who under thecon- 
duct of Fumolphus rook Armes againſt us, ſpoke nor thus, 
nor your Amazones; who having Hippolyta for their Ges 
nerail, made an expedition againſt our Citty. Nor o- 
thers, who have had trials of us in Warre. For we do 
not ſo make our young men exerciſe naked, as to expoſe 
them to dangers unarmed; Bur when they grow pertect, 
they afterwards practice in Armour, which by theſe prc- 
parations, they much more caſily mannage. 

Anacharſ. And where is your School where you thus 
exerciſe in Armour?! I have ſurvecy'd your whole Cuty 
and cannor diſcover ir. | 
Sol-n. When you have converſt longer among us, .4- 
nacharſis , you will ſee every houſe furniſh with -y 
mour, which in times of neceſſity we uſe; Creſts alſo, 
and Capariſons, and Horſes, and Horſemen, to the fourth | 
| part of che Cittizens. To bare Armes, or wear a Sword | 
In time of pe:ce, we hold ſuperfluous; and puniſh thoſe 

| who ncedleſly carry a Weapon, or appear armed in pub- | 
1 lique : | 
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lique : which in you is pardonable, who ſpend your 
| wholelives in armes. For dwelling in places unforti» 
fed, you cannor bur lie open to incurſions, and create 
many Warres; nor are you certain, but that ſome neigh- 
bours may ſ]ay you, as you Geepin your Waggons, Be- 
ſides, your muruall Diſtruſts, and aſſociation together 
withour any common bonds of Law, or Government, 
makes it neceſſary for you alwaies, to have your Sword 
inreadineſleto prevent injuries. 

Anacharſ. Wnhout cauſe,then,Selon,to wear a Sword, 
you hold it ſuperfluous; and do favour your Armes, leaſt 
with frequent uſe, they ſhould be worne out : you lay 
them up, therefore, in your Armories, and bring them 
forth only upon occaſion. Butiathe mean time, with- 
out any imminent danger you commir the bodies of your 
young men to mutuall beatings; who weaken them- 


their courage inthe mire and duſt. 


Solon. You ſeem, Ana. harſis, to have the ſame opinion 
of courage, 2s you have of wine, or water, or ſome ſuch 
liquid thing, w hich makes you imagine, that by frequent 
exerciſes, it will in{enſibly leak away, as through tome 
broken veſlell, and leave the body empty, and dry, has 
ving no [pring within to repleniſh ic. But herein you 
are miltaken. For the more courage is drawn forth by 
Labours,the more it overflovwves. Like the fable which 
you have heard of Hydra: who having one head cut off, 
was preſently lupplycd with tvwvo, Tis true, a body ori» 
ginally unpracticed, and feeble, and wanting ſufficient 
narurall matter, is preſently tyred, and conſumed by ex- 
ecciſe,as we lee in hre, and Tapers, with the lame breath 
you kindle the one, and in an inſtant blow ir intoa grea- 
ter flame 3 bur extinguiſh the other, not having compes 
tentſtrength of matrer to encounter your blaſt, or a ſtrong 
rootto ſultaineir (elf. 


 Anactharſis. 


ſelves by {wear, not forced by neceſſity, but vainly ſpend ' 
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Similirude is roo ſubtle for me, and requires an exa&t 
conſideration, and a ſharpe ſighted mind to conceive you, 
Bur pray tell me,vwhy in your Olympick, Iſthmian, Py. 
thian, andother Games, where , you lay, there is ſuch | 
confluence of Spetators to behold your young exerci- 
ſers, do you not makethem contend in Armour; bur pro: | 
ducing them naked, expolethem to kickes, and beatings, 
[and then reward the Conquerors with Apples, and O. 
live boughes 2 I would faine know the rcalon of your 


Cuſtome. | | 


| Anacharſis. 1do not well under{tand you, Solon; your 


| Solon. Wethink, Anacharſis, we hereby more inflame, | 
and animate them to ſuch exerciles, when they ſee the 
vanquiſhers honoured, and ſhouted in a Ring of Grx- 
cians; And therefore, they who thus contend naked, are 
provident of their bodily habit , and bluſh nor to ſtrip 
themſelves, but every one ſtrives ro make himlelfe moſt 
worthy of victory, Nor are they, as[ ſaid before, ſmall 
| revvards to be cried up by the SpeCtators, and held the 
| moſt honourable, ro be pointed ar by paſſengers, and 
voiced the moſt valiant among equa!ls. Many of the 
beholders,therefore,vvhole age 15 nor palt exerciſe, depart 
not a lirtle enamour'd vviththeir vertue, and Labours, 
Should any man, then, baniſh the thirſt of Glory from 
common life, vehatmark |hould vve have to our defires, 
or vyho vvould covet to performe any high Aion ? 
From hence you may conjefure hovv they vvould be- 
kavethemelves in Warre, armed for the defence oftheir | 
Countrey, Children, Wives, and Temples, who naked 
for a wreath of wild Olive, or Apples, are enflamed 
with (uch a ſerious deſire of victory. How would you 
beaffeRed, ſhould you lee our Quayle, and Cockfigh- 
tings, and our folemne ſtudies ot them ?. perhaps, you 
would laugh ; eſpecially it you knew that our Cuſtome,| | 
were built upon a Law, which commands all of decile 

1 Age to be preſent, and to behold the Fowles contend 
| to 
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| ro. their urmoſt rigour. Bur 'tis no argument for Laugh. 
ter. For hereby an inſenlible contempt of Dangers ſteales 
into their ſoules, who mean not to appear more dege- 
nerous , or cowardly, then Cocks. And are hence 
taught, not to yield to wounds, wearineſle, or other dif- 


them in Armes, and to behold their mutvall (laughters, 
were ſavage, and inhumane. 'Twere great improvi- 
dence alſo to deſtroy thole valiant men, whoſe courages 
would be better imployed againſt an enemy. Becaule, 
then, you reſolve, Anacharſts,to lee other parts of Greece, 
pray remember when you arrive at Lacedemon, that you 


when mer together in the Theater at Ball you ſee them 
ſtrike one anocher: or aſſembled in a place ſurrounded 
with warter, and divided into Battalions, naked, as they 
are, they make a formall Warre upon one another, till 
one ſide, namely the Lycurgians , drive the other, namely 
the Hercaleans out of the Iſland, or force them backward 
intothe mote, whereupon followes peace, and no man 
is afterwards truck; eſpecially when you ſeethem whipr 
at an Alcar, and ſtreaming with bloud, their Fathers and 
Mothers ſtanding by,not at all moved with the SpeRacle, 
but rhreatning them if they ſhrink under their ſtripes, 
and intreating chem to hold outro their utmoſt patience, 
and ro take courage from their ſuft:rings. Hence many 
dic under the ſcourge, diſdaining to faint in the preſence 
of their familiars, as long as they havelife, or to favour 
their bodies. To whoſe honours you ſhall ſee ſtatues 
publickly erected by the Spartans. When, therefore, you 
ſeethis done ; think them not madde, or that they thus 
diſcipline their Children wirhout juſt cauſe , becauſe no 
Tyrant is feared,or enemy neer. For Lycurgws their foun- 
der will give you very good reaſons , why he inſtituted 
ſuch cruell cuſtomes, being neither enemy, nor carried 
by his hatred, cothe unprofitable deſtruction of the youth 
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ficulties whatloever. Now to make the like trialls of 


laugh not at them allo; nor think them vainly bulied, | 
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of the ſtare, bur deſirous to render thele, who were to 
defend their Country ftour, and of courage above their 
{ufferings. ' Or ſuppoſe Lycur gus ſhould (ay nothing, yer 
ou your ſ{elfe know well, thar none ſuch raken in warre, 
| did amidſt the rortures of the enemy, ever diſcover any 
| ſecrer of the Sparranes, Bur ſmiled when they were 
ſ racke, and ſtrived withtheir Tormentors who ſhould be | 
firſt cired. | 
Anacharfis. Was Lycrrgus himſeltfe, Solon,jin his young | 
| daics bred cothe Whippe ? Or without erialls of his own | 
| was he only the author ofthe Dilcipline ? | 

Solon, 'He was very old before he wrote his Lawes, 
and camethither from Creet: where he had (ojourned a 
while , becauſe he heard they had che beſt Lawes, ha: 
| ving Mia»s the Sonne of Fupiter for their Lawgiver, - 
Anacharſ. Why, then, Solon, do not you imnace Lycar- | 
ou, and whippe your Children? An education wile, | 
and worthy of you, 

Solon, Becauſe we hold our own native exerciſes 
ſufficient; and think forrain imitation belovv us. | 

| Anacharſ. Or rather becauſe you underſtand, I ſup. 

poſe, how ridiculous 'tis to be whipr naked, and to ſup. 
plicate with erected hands, withour profit either to him 
that is vvhipr, or rothe ſtare. If | come to Spara, there: 
fore, ara time vvhen they dilcipline, they cannot but 
forthvvith publiquely ſtone me , for | ſhall laugh to ſee 
chem ſcourged like T hceves, Pilferers, or ſuch like male- 
factors, 'For clearly a Citty accuſtomed to (uch ridicu- 
lous ſufferings, in my Judgment ſhould be purged with 
Hlellebore.” 

Sotor, "Think nar, generous Sir, being alone Orator, | 
and ſolicary, and norepliers preſent, you have vanquiſhr: 
you will ameer thoſe ar Sparta who will give probable 
larisfation. - Since, then, 1 have made you a juſt report 
of our Cuſtoames, which you have entertained with no 
\ great approbation;. Let me nor ſeem unreaſonable if1| 

| requeſt 
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requeſt a brict report from you, how you Scythians do 
breed your children, and by what cxerciſes youmake 
them ſtout and valiant. 

Anactharſis, Tis but Juſtice, Solon, I will, therefore 
make you a narration of our Scythian Cuſtomes ; not ſo 
glorious perhaps, or gratefull ro you as your own : for 
we are not (o valiant as to ſtrike one another on the 
cheek; yet ſuch as they are you ſhall hear, Till tro mor- 
row, then, if you think fit, ler us break off our Diſcourſe; 
thatin private | may the betcer recolle& what you have 
ſaid, and furniſh my memory with whar 1 am to ſay. 
Here, then, put we a period tothis conference, and depart; 
For the evenir.g cometh on, | 
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Is worthy the Obſervation, what many, in their 

ſorrow do, and lay; and what is faid by thoſe 
that comfort them, hovy they account ſome accidents in- 
tolerable, both to thoſe that mourn, and to thoſe that are 


| mourned. When (by Pluto and Proferpina) they not at 


all underſtand, whirher they be evill, and deplorable, or 
gratefull, and delireable tothe ſufferers, but make faſhion 


andcuſtome,the rule oftheir grief. For when any body 
dies,thisis their manner. Bur firſt, I will tell you what 
opinions they hold of Death. Whereby ir ſhall appear 
upon what grounds they are thus ſuperfluous. The 
greater part of people, whom the wiſecall [diots, building 
their faith upon Homer, Heſiod, and other Fablers, and 
making their Poetry their Law, imagine a certain deep 
place, or hell under ground, large, ſpacious, darke, and 
ſunleſle; yer ſo lightſome in appearance, as to repreſent 
to them every thing there. In this vault (as one ofthem 
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with he is enricht; whoſe torme of Commonnvvealth, 
and che life:of foules infernall is thus ordered. Ir tell ro 
him by Diviſion, and Lot, to rule over the Dead: which, 
as he receives, he binds in unavoidable Chaines , aad 
permits none to return, bur ſome few once in an Age, 
upon weighty reaſuns. Through his Countrey run Ki- 
J vers, great; and terrible from their very Names, called 
{ocyrus, and Phlegeton, and the like. And whar is yer 

| worle, the entrance co it is the Lake of Acheron: which 
[ frlt receives all Commers, and is not to be paſt, or ſayled 
over without a Ferryman ; being for depch not to be 
waded, and for breadch nor to be [1wumme over. Ina 
word, the Ghoſts of Fowles departed cannot fly over it. 
Inthe Deſcent, ſeated in a Gate of Adamant, fits Zacus, 
the Kings Coulin German, who commands the paſſage. 
Neere him lieth a dogge with three heads, of great fierce. 
neſſe; who on Arrivers caſts agentle, and peaccfull eye; 
but barkes at thoſe who endeavour to eſcape, and frights 
them back into their Dungeon. Thoſe that are waſted 
over the Lake are received into a ſpacious meddow, ſet 
with Daffodills; through which glides a ſtream enemy 
to remembrance, and for that reaſen called Lerche, For | 
theſe are the rel.tions of them, who have anciently re- 
rurn'd from thence, Alcetis,and Protefilaus rwo T hefla- 
| lonians; Theſes alſo, the Sonne of Zgewy and Homer: 
Flyſſes ; very reverend and credible witneſſes : who ſure-; 
ly drunk nor of che forgertull Spring, for then they had | 

| | not remembred ſuch delcriprions. Pluto, then, and Pro. | 
ſerpina, as they report, raigne there, and have the whole 
Dominion of the place. Though they have many At- 
| tendants, and Miniſters of ſtate, as Furies,Puniſhments, 
Horrours, and Mercary, (who is not conſtantly relident) 
under-rulers allo, and Peeres, & two Judges, Minos, and 
| Rbadamanthas both of Creet,and Sonnes of luptter. Who 
| ft when 
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when a Competent number of good men, & juſt, who 
have lived a lite of vertue, are arrived, ſend them like a 
Colony into the Elyhian fields,there to live a life of felici- 
tie. Bur wicked men they dchverto the Furies, to be con» 
veyed to the region of Malefa&tours, thereto be puniſh' 
according to their offences. In which place what mile» 
ries do they nor ſuffer ? rortur'd and burnt , and gnawae 
by Vultures, and coſt upon wheeles, and forced to roll 
relapſing ſtones againſt ſteep hills, Tantalus ſtands in a 
Lake, yec is vvretchedly in danger to dye with thirlt. O- 
thers ofa middle kind of life { of which there are ſtore) 
wander in a meddow withour bodies, being meere 
ſhades, which couch vaniſh like ſmoake. Theſe are 
nouriſht by our ſacrikc:s, and ob)ations povvred on their 
graves. SOthat he who hath no friend, or Allye lei on 
earth, wanders among them famiſht and ſtarved. Thele 
dreawes have made ſuch ſtrong imprefſions in ſome, 
that when one of their friends dycs, firſt they puta fare in 
his mouth, which hee is co give the Ferry-man for his 
wattage. And do not firſt conſider whether the money 
be currant, and will paſſe below; or whether with 
Ghoſts, an Attick, or Macedonian, or gina coyne beare 
molt value; or whetherir were rot much betrer co have 
no fare atallro give. For ſo being refuſed by the Ferry- 
man, he may be lent back, and rerurne to life againe. Af- 
terthis, they waſh him, (asif the Infernall marniſh were 
not Bath enough for thole that come rthither ) and ems» 


balme his body with rich oyntments, for the expulſion of 

ll ſmells; then crowning him with Orient flowers , | 
they lay tim our gloriouſly apparrelled , leſt, perhaps he | 
ſhould rake cold by the way,or be ſeene naked of (erbe- 
rus, Then follow the howlings of women, teares of ac- 


quaintance, percuſſion ofbreſts, tearing of haire, checkes | 
bloudyed,garments rent, and heads ſprinkled with dult. | 
| Sothar the living are more to be pittiedthen the dead. For 
| chey many times roll hemſelves on the floore, and d:ſh 
_Eez their 
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their heads againlt che ground, whilſt the other, ad orn'd 
and trimm'd, and gloriouſly crown'd , Iyes aloft, and 
ſublimed, like one dreſt tor a triumph , Laſtly, his mo. 
ther,and father,jurrounded withtheir kindred,goe before 
him , co whom curning ſometimes {you muſt imagine 
him co be ſome gallant young man, for the greater ſolem. 
nity of the play ) they utcer abortive, ſenſlefle ſounds, to 
which the dead party would make anſwer, were he able 
to ſpeake. For his facher,drawing out every word vvith 
interruptions, and ſ1ghes, thus beſpeakes him. My deare 
ſonne,thou art loſt,dead,and beforethy time ſnatcht from 
mee; leaving mce alone, lolitary vvretch: Thou vyaſt nei- 
ther married, nor hadſt children , not praiſed to the 
Camp, orplough, or arrived to thy old age; never more, 
my child, ſhalt chou feaſt, be amorous , or drunke a- 
g4ine vvith thy companions. Such and the like com» 
plaints he povvres forth, out of an opinion that his ſonne 
after death needs, and delires ſuch things, but is denyed 
the fruition . But vvhy mention I ſuch crifles ? Hovy ma- 
ny arethere,vvho ar ſuch funeralls doe ſacrifice his horſes, 
concubines, and butlers, and burne, and bury his robes, 
and cloathes of ornament, vvith the deceaſed party, as if 
hee vvereto uſe, or enjoy them belovy ? Novy the old 
man, vvho thus laments, ſpeakes not this, and much 
more,aor is thus tragicall vvith refleftion on his lon,(For 
hee knovves he cannot heare him, though hee ſhould cry 
as loud as Stentoy ) or on himſelfe, for then his bare in- 
vvard thought, and contemplation, vvere ſufficient vvith- 
out a voyce, For nv man needs to be clamorous to him- 
ſelte. It remaines, then, thathe as this diſtemper forthe 
ſpe&tators lakes, lince he neither knovves yvhar hath be» 
falne his ſonne,nor vvhere he is,nor vvell examined the 
courte and ſtate of his life. For, then, he could nor reckon 
his departure hence among calamities. Well therefore, 
might his ſon, having obtained leave of #acus,and hell, 


tO ratic his head a while out from his dungeon , for the 
quieting 
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| quicting of his diſtracted father, ſaythus to him, Forlorne 


man, what meane thy clamours? W hy doſt thou trouble 
mee? ceaſe to tearethy haire,and to rent thy face. Why art 
thou ſo injurious to call mee miſerable, and unfortunate, 
who am much bercer,and happier then thou ? Is it,think- 
eſt thou, any calamity to mee,that | am not arrived atthy 
decrepit age , or have not a bald head, wrinkled face, 
crumpr backe, and ack knees, or am not wither'd, and 
decay'd by ſo many Triacades, and Olympiades of time,or 
betray not my follies before ſo many witneſſes ? Fond 
man, What canſt thou call deſirable in life, which wee 


| ſhall not afterwards enjoy ? perchancerhou wilt ſay deli- 


cious potations, feaſts , rich garments, and the pleaſures 
of Venus , whoſe denials thou feareſt aremy misfortunes, 
Doſt thou not undeiſtand how much berter "tis not to 
thirſt, then ro drinke? or not to be hungry, then to cate ? 


| or not to be cold, chen richly cloathed ? Since,then,Iper- 


ceivethee ignorant, I willcruly teach thee howto grieve. 

Begin thy Lamentations againe, aad ſay, My wretched 
| child, never more ſhalt thou thirſt, never more ſhalt thou 
| hunger, never more ſhalt thou freeze. Thou art Joſt, un- 
happy boy, and haſt eſcaped diſcales, needeſt not hereaf- 
ter feare feavers, enemies, or Tyrants: Love ſhall no more 
torment, nor venery temptthee, nor ſhalt thou twice or 
thrice a day conſume thy (elte. O calamity ! Thou ſhalt 
' not be ſcorn'd , when thou art old, nor thy ſight be 
thought troubleſome ro young men. Shouldeſt thou, O 
my father, ſay thus, would not thele complaints ſeeme 
much truer, and more ridiculous then the other ? Be nor, 
therefore troubled atthe conſideration of our night, and 
great darkneſle; nor imagine mee ſtifled whenl am ſhut 
upin my combe. Butthinke rather , that my cycs being 
periſhr,and burnt (if yet you have burnt mee ) need nei- 
ther darkneſle , nor light to ſee by. But ſuppoſe your 
ovwne private complaints reaſonable, how am I berter'd 
by your howlings,or by ſomany brelts , as it were muſi- 
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many women? why doe you laya ſtone ſtrowed with | 
Garlands on my grave ? or to what end do you powre | 
wine upon mee? Do youthinke twill diſtill co us, and 

ſoke through to Hell? As tor your funerall ſacrifices, you | 
your {elves , | ſuppoſe, plainly ſcethatthe moſt pretious | 
part, which is incended for us, is carried up in ſmoke to | 
heaven,and profits not us below. Nothing remaines but | 
duſt al:ogether unuſcfull , unlefle you thinke wee can | 
eate Aſhes. Pluto 's Kingdome is not [o barren , or un- | 
fruicfull, nor are we lo voyd of Daffodils, as to tranſlate | 
your meales hither. 1 {wearc , therefore, by Tiſi phone, | 
| have had a longing deſire to exclaime againſt your | 
Actions, and ſpecches , bur was hindred by the win 
ding ſheer, and woo!l wherewith you ſtopt my utte- 
rance: He made an end, and then death clo{d his eyes- | 
Bur for Fove's ſake tell mee, ſhould one departed returne, 
and leaning on his elbow |peakthus,would you nortthick 
he {poke realon? yerthele lenl]efſe people do both howle 
themiclves, anJ hire ſome Sophiſter, whole trade is la- | 
mentation, who muſtering up many old calamities , is | 
imploy'd as the leader, and capraine of the franticke fo. | 
lemnitie, and where he begins, they follow, and make | 
up the ridiculous conlorr, Their Jamencations have all 
one manner of folly , Bur ſeverall Nations have {everall 
manners of funerall. ] he Greekes burnetheir dead, the 
Perſians bury them ; the Indians anoint them with Lard, 
the Scythians eate them ; the Az yptians ſalt and powder 
them : where | have leene a dead body well dryed, and. 
ſcalon'd fer at meale, and made a gueſt. Nor is it uns» | 
uſuall with an Egyptian, wen he lacks mony to ſupply 
his wants, to pavvne his father, or brother for a time. For 


—_— - ee #4E\ 


as for rombes, Pyramides, Pillars, and fading Epitaphs, 

 arethry not ſuperfluous, and childiſh ? Others ordaine 
| tunerall Games, and make Oracions at Sepulchers. As if 
; they pleaded,or gave eſtimonials of their dead iriendsro 
the} 
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the infernall Judges, Afcer all comes in the funerall fup- | 
per; to which are invited the deceaſed perſons friends, 
who comfort his parents,and perſvwade them to cate. To 
which they are not unwillingly compell'd , having felt 
the famine of three dayes before. How long, ſay they, 
will you bewayle your dcareloſle ? Trouble not his hap» 
y Ghoſt any longer with your complaints. Or if you be 
obſtinately reſolved ro mourne, you are therefore not to 
Rarve your ſelfe, that you may be able to hold out with 
the greatneſſe of your ſorrow. Then for a Concluſion, 
they all repeatthele rwo vaſes of Homer ; 


—_— 


For orioht bayr d Niobe remembred meat : 
And 


The Hungry Greekes baniſht their cares with meat. 


Whereupon they fall ro ; bur' baſhfully at firſt, out of 
their feare,afrerthe death of cheir deareſt friends,ro betray 
avy humane diſturbance . Many things more ridiculous 
then theſe may hee obſerve, who matkes what is done 
at mourniogs, ſince moſt people thinke death the greateſt | 
of evills, | 


| > O— 


Fercules of Gaul, or a Diſcourſe 
of Eloquence. 


He Gauls in cheir Language call Hercules Ogmiua, and 


paint the God in a ſtrange figure; extreamly old, and 
decrepir, bald before, his haire, which remaines, white, 
his skinne wrinkled, and burnt into a deep tawnie , like 
aged ſaylers: you would take him for Charon, or ſome 
Infernall Japerus , and would gueſle himto be any thing 
ſooner then Hercules. Yetin this unlikely ſhape he weares 
the enfignes of Herenles ; a Lyons skinne about his ſhoul- 


ders, | 
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ders, A maffie clubbe in his right hand ; a quiver at his 
backe, and a bent bow in his left hand , like an out-right 
| Hercules, 1 thought at firſt they had drawne him thus 
prepoſterous out of contempt of the Grecian Gods'; and 
by-chis uncouth piEture meant to take revenge of him for 
| his ancient entrance into their Country and the prey's he 
| | rooke,when in ſearch of Geryons heards, he over-ran ma. 

ny weſterne Nations , Burt | have not yet told you the 
greateſt paradoxe of the. picture. This aged Hercules 
| drawes a vaſt multitude of people tyed by the eares with 
chaines, which are {lender wires,made of gold, and am. 
ber, like to our moſt orient bracelets. Yet though they be 
} captived by ſuch feeble threds, they neither labour to e- 
| ſcape, though they eaſily might, nor offer to make reſi 
ſRance, nor hang back, or ſtruggle with their leader, but 
follow him with pleaſed, cheerfull,and applauding coun- 
tenances; all ſtriving tro make haſte, and lacking the 
cords out of their delire of prevention, and expreſſing 
ſome unwillingneſle to be releaſt. Ic ſhall not betrouble- 
ſomero mee to deſcribe to you what to mee ſeemed moſt 
| abſurd. The painter , wanting a place where to faſten 
the ends of his wires, having fill'd his right hand witha 
| clubbe, his left with a bow, bored a hole through the tip 
of his tongue, at which hee drew them link, the God 
- curning himſelfe, and (miling on them. Long ſtood l fixt 
| inthe contemplation, wonder, dovbr, and indignation of 
the peece. till a certaine Gaul, who ſtood neere mee, not 
ignorant of ourlearning,as hee well ſhow'd by his exa&t 
' pronuntiation of Greeke, whereby 1 rooke him to be 
lome Philoſopher of that Country, ſaid, Stranger, I will 
unriddle the picture to you; for it ſeemesto have caſt you 
into a deep aſtoniſhment. Wee Gauls doe nor, like you 
| Grecians, aſcribe eloquence to Mercury, but co Hercules; 
| who was much the ſtronger, Nor ler it be your wonder 
that you ſee him painted old , ſince eloquence of all 
chings elſe ſhowes its power moſt in age. Jf your Poets 

lay 


iy 


andthe Trojan Oratours to utter-fragrant flowers, that 


|| knowing the neare Alliance berweene them. Nor ought 
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ſay true ; that, 


In younger minds do miſts and clouds ariſe, 
But the diſcourſes of old age are wiſe. 


Thus hony was kid to drop from your Neftor's tongue, 


is, if 1 miſtake not, to ſpeake in a muſicall voyce. Nor 
are you to matvaile that thisold Hercules , the embleme 
of cloquence,dravwes men tyed by the earesto his congue, 


it to be his reproach,thar you lee his rongue bored; for l 
have learned, ſaid hee, f,om your Comedies, which 1 
yet remember ; 


That men, in ſpeaking oerſt, 
Have tongues bore'd through and pierc t. 


Briefly, wee hold that Hercules perform'd all his la- 
bours by Rhertoricke ; and being a wiſe man , ſubdued 
Countries meerly by his per[waltons : whoſedarts were 
ſharpe, well aymed , quick ſpeeches, which pierced the 
hearers ſoules, ſuch ſpeeches as you call winged, Thus 
ſaid the Gaul, Whereupon | walking off, con{1derd wich 
my ſelfe, wherher it would become a man of my yeares, 
who had long ſince abandoned the profefſion, againe to 
ſubmit my ſelte ro the judgement of ſo many cenfurers : 
when opportunely the remembrance of the picture gave 
mee encouragement. For till then | was jealous,leſt you 
{ſhould chinke my courſe of life childiſh, and roo yo 
full for my Age; orleſt ſome Schoole-boy ſhould apply | 


that piece of Homer to mee, and lay, 


Thy ſtrength is vaniſht, Ave bath made thee ſnow, 
Thy ſervants ſpent, thy horſes are growne ſlow, 


Alluding by that ſcoffe tro my feer. But as often as re- 
member the old Hercules, I am prepared for any imploy- 


ment ; nor bluſh at my profeſſion, choughl be as antique 
f as 
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as the picture, Fare well, then , my {trengrh , aQtivity, 


| leſſero (orinch? How came: you tbe {ich a lover of 


you and Samippas had noother motivefor your comming | 


ſhape, and all other goods of the body . And ler Cupid, 
if he pleale, ſeeing mee with this white chinne, fly by 
mee with his glittering wings , more ſwift then Eagles, 
Ic ſhall not trouble HZippeclides, Fo now.is the time for 
mee to grow young, and vigorous againe,and to flouriſh 
in clocution,and todraw as many by the eares,and ayme 
as many darts as 'tis poſſible ; lince I am fearleffe thar 
thereby my quiver will be exhauſted. You ſee the re. 
freſhments of my old age; who thus adventure to launch 
forth my ſhip which hath Jayne long in the Docke , and 
tro coramir her once more rigged to the mercy of the ſea. 
Swell wy (ayles proſperoully, O yee Gods, who have lo 
much need of friendly & auſpicious windes, Wich if you 
vouchafe mee, let anocher applye that other peece of Ho. 
mer to mee, 
See what ſtrong nerves looke through bis aged rags.” 


fif 
A. 


ms 


The Ship,or, a Diſcourſe of VViſhes, 


The Speakers, Lycinus, Timolaus, Samippus, 
bs and Adimantus. 
Wane: {Na | not lay a corrupted carkaſſe caſt out 
would fooner {cape Vultures, then a ſtrange 
light Timolaus, though hee were to,run himlclfe breath” 


ſhowes, and ſo indefatigably inflamed with chem 2? 
Timolaus. How ſhould imploy my leiſure, Lycinss, 
whenl heard ofa greatſhippe, bivoad the ordinary bur- 
den, landed in our port; eſpecially one of cthafagCarickes 
which eranſportes Corne from &gypt into ah*Ibelceve | 


bither,butthe ſpeQacle. 
Lycinus, 
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Lycinus, Adimantus the Myrrbinuſtan came with us too, 
butis loſt in the Crowde of Ipectators, I know not how. 
Hee accompanyed ustothe ſhippe, & aſcended with us. 
forif l miſtake not, you Samippus went before, Adimantus 
followed 70u,.ad@Fbim, holding him with both my 
handes, Till he barefoote guided mee ſhodde up the lad- 
der, and then [ ſaw him no morecither in the ſhip, or be» 
low after our deſcent. 

Samippus, Doe you not remember, Lycinns, that heleft 
us whenthe hand(ome boy arrayd in pure white, whoſe 
haire equally divided on his forehead was tycd behind, 
came forth of che Cabbin? If I know Adimantus well, 
at fight of the faire ſpeRacle hee bid farewell tothe A- 
eyptrian Ship-wright, who ſhowed us the Roomes, and 
after his old faſhion ſtood ſtill , and wept: for his amo- 
rous nature makes him very prone to teares, 

Lycinus. Methought,Samippres, the boy was not(ſo ra- 
viſhingly handlome,as to calt Adimantus into an aſtoniſhe 
ment; who is courted at Athens by lo many young men, 
beautifull, nobly borne , fluent of ſpeech, prafticed in 
Games , andco whom tearcs are no dilparagement. For - 
beſides the [warthineſle of his complexion, he had pro- 
minent lippes, [mall legges, alooſe, continued, running 
[peech, which vas Greeke, indeed, but pronounced after 
the manner of his Country,in an ill ſound,and Tone. His 
haire, and locks woven behind, ſhow'dhim to bee a 
| ſlave. 

Timolaus, Their aire, Lycins, is a ſ1gne of nobility a» | © | 
mong the £2yptfalfg wv hich all menschildren of Qaali- 
ty weare brayded, till their age of maturiry. So our Aun- 
celtours of Pallene , when old, cheriſh't long haire, 
which they wound up in a caule, ſtuck with golden 
Graſhoppers. 

Samippus. You doe well, Timolaus , to bring to our re- 
membrance the writings of Thucidides, who in his Pre- 
faceto his Tonians, when with others they were tranſplan- 
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red into Colonyes , ſpeakes of our ancient luxury. 

Timolaus, I now remember, Samippus, Adimantus left 
us when wee ſtood fo long by the maſt, numbring the| 
hides layd in heapes, and admiring the ſaylers runnin 
up the Tackling , and dovwne againe, lafely holding by | 
the (ayle yard. 

Samippus. You ſay true, what then ſhall wee doe flay 
heere,and expe him ? or ſhall I goe backe againe to the 
ſhippe ? 

Timolius Ratherlet us goe on. For 'tis likely he ispaſt 
by, and retura'dimothe (iy afrer he could not finde us. 
If hee be not, he knowes the way , nor it.we leave him 
behind isthere danger of h15 lofle, | 

Lycinus. But coniider whether wee may with civility} 
depart and leave our friend ; yer if you Iikethe motion, 
Samippres letrus goe on* 


Samippuws. You have my conſent, if the Schoole of| 


exciciſe be yet open, But among other Diſcourſes, doe 
you remember what Jarge Deſcriptions the wright 
made of his ſhippe ? which hee laid was an hundred 
and twenty Cubits in length , the fourth part of that 
in bredth; from the Decke to the Jowelt Bottome, where 
the pumpe ſtands;twemy nine cubitts. Hee told ns alſo 
the length ofthe maſt, the greatneſle of che yard ir bore, 


and the vaſtneſle of thecable whereto 'twas faſtned. How | 


the Sterne riling in an inſenſible bent had a golden goole |. 


for an enſigne, and the forcaitle equally promiment, and 

landing our atthe other end bore on exch ſidetheGoddels| 
Iſis,vvho gave nametothe { arricke.'] he othertrimmings, 
pictures flame colourd [ayles, Anchors,Capſtalls,Rudders, | 
and Cabbins next the Sterne, much provok't my admi-| 
ration, Then the mulcicude of ſaylers, which might be 
compared to an Army. Thea 'twas ſaid to carry as much 
corne as vould ſerve all the Ilnhabicants of Attica ayeare | 


for food, And all this prodigious bulke is ruled by a | 


| licle dwarkſh old man , who ſReeres and wields ic with | 
| a | 
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'fellow,his name is Heron. 


carryed them as farre as Sidon, From vyhence in great 
tempeſt they vvere driven in ten dayes through thole 


| ſuffer d vvrack. I knovy by my ovvne experience, and 


a ſlender pole . One ſhow d him to mee , a bald cutl'd | 


Timolaws. A rare man in his Art, as they report who 
fayl'd with him, anda better ſeaman then Proteus. You 
have heard by what accident the thippe was driven hi- 
ther, whar they ſuffer'd in paſlage, and how they were 
preſerved by a itarre, 

Lycinus, Wee have not, Timolaus , but vyould gladly 
heare. 

Timolaus, I had therelation from the Maſter,a courte- 
ous man, and of civill behaviour, vvho told mee that 
after they had hoy{ed ſayles trom Fharos, they vvere vvith 
ealic galcs in leven dayes brought inſight of Acamas, at 
vvhat time they were croſt vvith a welt vvind, vvhich 


ſtraights upon the ( belidovian Iands, vvhere they almoſt 


preſage by thoſe lands the roughneſle of that Coaſt, elpe- 
cially made tempeſtuous by the South, and South-vvelt 
vvindes. For there the Pamphilian Sea dividing from 
the Lycian, and the floods meeting leverall vvayes, and 
breaking themſelves againſt che Promontory, vvhuch con- 
liſts of ſharpe, broken rockes,made craggy by the vvaves, 
{yvell into terrib'e billovves, vyvhich make a diſmall } 
roare, and riſe ſometimes above the height of their ſteepe 
rockes. Hitier, hee laid , they vvere driven in a darke 
nighe. Ar length the Gods, compaiſonate to their cryes, 
revealed a fire to them from Lycia, by vyhich they knevy 
the place. For a ſtarre, one ofthe tvvins, ſate upon their 
top-ſaile, and by a left hand courſe directed the veſlell a« 
gaine into the Sea, juſt ready to daſh againſt the ſteepe 
clife. From thence, having once ſtrayed from ——_ 
courſe, ſayling through the Arches, the ſeventieth day 
after their departure from Zgypt , by Eaſterly ſide vvinds 
they vvere yelterday driven into the Pyraum ; and caſt 
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thus lovy : who , had they «fr Creer on the right hand 2 
and (ailed above Malea,had by this time been in Tray, 
Lycinus. By Fupirer, Heron ſhow d himlelfe a moſt 2d. 


mirable pilot, and equallro Nerews, ro wander thus from 
his courle. Bur ſee, is not that Adimantus ? 

Timolaw, *Tis hee. Lets call him. Adimantw,you Myr. 
rhynuſian, Strobichus lonne. 

Lycinus, He is one of thetwo, either angry with us, or 
deafe. Itcan be no other bur Adimantus . I know him 
by his clcthes, and gate, and cloſe notching : lets {wiften 
our pace, and overtake him. If wee had not taken hold 
of your cloake, and ſtopt you, Adimantus, you would 
never have heard us: you feeme to be ina conterpla- 
tion, and dumpe , and carry lome magaificenc deſigne in 
your countenance, 

Adimantus, *Tis not dangerous, Lycinus, but a certaine 


unuſuall contemplation, which ſeiſed on mee by the way, | 


and made mee not heare you , whileſt my ſenſe was 
call'd away by my conlideration. 

Lycinus, What was ic ? feare not ro acquaint us; un- 
leſſe it be ſuch a ſecret, as is not to be utter'd. You know 
wee are {worne friends, and have learnt toconceale, 

Adimantus. I- ſhall bluſh to tell you ; fo childiſh will 
my thoughts appeare to you. 

Lycinus, Is love their object ? you may ſafely admit us 
to your mylteries, who are initiated wich the ſame bright 
Taper. 

Adimantus.No ſuch matter, Sir,But | was ſhaping ro my 
ſelfe great fortunes, which others, perhaps, ſtile empty 
happineſle ; and when I was in the beight of my wealth, 
and pleaſuresyou awoke mee. 

Lycinus. Accordingtothe common proverbe,then,we 
are to cry halfe Mercury,or Bocty, and you are to produce| 


. "i . | 
| your riches: For 'tis bur Juſtice that wee who are your 


friends ſhould ſhare in your felicity. 


Adimantus. Aſſoon then as we were aſcended the ſhip, & 


: 
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| theleſſe rooke a ſuzvey of all things , and askt one ofthe 


. | ſellion, 1f you pleaſe, of hive ſhippes, fairer and greater 
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| had ſafely got you up, Lycinws, you all forſooke mee,and | 
let mce meaſuring the greatneſle of the Anchor | never- 


Marriners, what revenue the ſhippe might one yeare with 
another bring the malter of ic : who ſaid in the leaſt com- 

utation twelve Atticke Talents. Art my recurne, there» 
= | thus diſcourſt with my ſelfe. Would ſome God 
make his ſhippe mine, how happy ſhould I bee? being 
enabled to obliege my friends, to ſayle ſometimes my 
ſelfe, ſometimes to ſend forth my ſervants ? with the 
ewelve Talencs would | build a Pallace of the beſt ſitua- 
tion a little beyond the painted pallace by 7liſus, and for» 
ſake my fathers houſe ; | would buy ſervants alſo, rich 
apparell, coaches, and horles, In this ſpeculation mee- 
thought ſayl'd, was proclaymed happy by thoſe in the 
ſhippe, reverenced by the laylers, and a\moſt thoughr a 
Prince ; when as] was ſetting things in order in the ſhip, 
and beholding the port a farre off, you , Lycmnus, Wracke 
my whole treaſure, and overwhelmed my Burke,carryed 
by che proſperous gales of my Imagination and wiſhes. 

Lycinus. You were belt carry mee, therefore, before 
the Admirall, for a pyrate, or Drovwner, or onethat hath 
commicted a Land wracke in the way | betweene the 
Haven and the Citty. In the meane time ſee how I will 
comfort you for your loſſes. Fayne to your ſelfe thepol: 


then the Z2gyptian, and, which is yet more, impoſhble to 
be wrackt; Letchem yearly make hive returnes, and voy- 
ages from Agype with wheat, you plainly ſhow fortu- 
nate, Sir, hovv inſolent your behaviour would be, Who 
being but the Maſter of one Imaginary ſhip you refuſed 
to heare us, when wee cryed after you, if you had five 
ſuch weather proofe, you would not , I believe, vouch- 
latero looke upon your friends . Proceed you then, weal- 
thy Sir, in your navigation : wee will ft in the port, and 
aske thoſe who ſayle from Zgypr, or Ital, it they ſaw 
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the Iſis, Adimantus great ſhippe. 
Adimantus . See now whether my feare to reveale my 
thoughts were not reaſonable; knowing you would con. 
vert my wiſhes to deriſion , and Satyre : whileſt you ooe 
backe, therefore, | will ſtay here in my ſhippe , and pro. 
| ceed in my navigation; for 'tis much berrer to conyerle 
| with ſaylers, then ro endure your flours, 
| Lycinws, Ic muſt not bee; wee will ſhippe our ſelves | 
| | with you, | 
4 Adimantus. lle aſcend firſt, and dravv up the ladder. | 
| Lycinus. We will (\wimme after. For you mult not 
thinketo enjoy great carrickes, which you neither bought, | 
nor builr, and that wee cannot alſo petition the Gods to | 
enable us ro [wimme many leagues untired. When nor 
long fince wee row'd over to gina in a [mall boar, and 
| 


| gave groats a piece for our fare , you diſdain'd not our 
company in the paſſage; yetnow you ſcorne to admit | 
us,and threaten to dravy up the ladder ! you are grovne | 
haughty, Adimantus, and have forgot your ſelfe; nor| 
know what Maſter oc a ſhippe you are, bur are exalted 
| with your pallace built in the moſt eminent place ofthe 
Cirty, and with the multitude of your followers. For [ſis 
ſake, therefore, at your next returne from Ag ypt, remem- 
ber ro bring us ſome fine Nile pickles, or perfumes from 
(anopus,or an Ibis from Memphis,or,it your ſhippe be able, 
one of the Pyramids. 

Timola's, Enough ,! ycinus , you have made A dinan- | 
tus bluſh , and have qverwhelmed his flip with laugh- | 
ter, Which begins to leake, and can no longer hold out 
water, Sincethenthere is a good ſpaceto the Citty, let 
us' divide the way into foure parts, and aſſigning every | 
man his reach , let us ſeverally put up our vviſhes tothe 
| Gods. So {hall vvec not perceive the tedioulneſſe of che 
| vvalke, bur recreate our ſclves like men fallen into a pleas 

lantdreame, vvhich ſhall make us as happy as vvepleale. 
For it ſhall be in every mans povyver ro pur meature to 
his 
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his vviſh ; ſince the Gods are able to accompliſh chings 
intheir ovvne nature incredible. The thing moſt cont1- 
derable herein vvill be the diſcovery hovv every man vyvill 
employ his riches, and vviſh,and hovy he vvill alter vvith 
his fortunes. 

Samippus. I obey your faire propoſall, Trmolaus, and 
vvill in my turne vviſh as[ chinke fit. Adimantus conſent, 
[ believe, is notto be askt, vyho hath one foot in his ſhip 
already, and Lycinus cannot refuſe. 

Lycmus. Make vvee, then, our vviſhes, if you pleaſe. 
[ vvill not hinder the common fortune. 

Adimantus. Who ſhall begin ? 

Lycinus. You Adimantus, and next to you Samippus, 
then Timolaus, I vvill begin my vviſh a licle before vvee 
arrive at Dipylum,at our entrance upon the laſt balfe fur. 
long,vvhich i vvill briefly runne over. 

Adimantus. 1, then, vvill not forſake my ſhippe ; but,if 
you pleaſe, will amplifie my vviſh, and be Mercury the 
God of Gaine, propirious to us all. 1 vyould have the 
ihippe, then, and all things in it, the Merchandiſe, Mer- 
chants, women, ſaylers, and whatſoever elſe is of deſirable 
poſſeſhon, mine. 

Samippus. You forget one thing in the ſhippe. 

Adimantus, You meanethe long hayr'd boy, Samippus; 
| would have him mine too, Next, I deſire that all che 
Graynes of Corne there might be minted into gold coyne, 
and made ſo many Darickes. 

Lycinus. "T would linke your ſhippe, Adimantus. For 
Wheat, and Gold are not of equall weight. 

Adimantus, Be not envious, Lycinrs. But when 'tis your 
turneto wiſh, transforme, if you pleaſe, the mountaine 
Parnes intogold, Flenorrepine. 

Lycinus. 1 onely ſpoke with refleQtion on your ſafety, 
leſtyou ſhould all periſh vvith your gold ; vvhich vvere 
no great lofſe. Bur your handſome boy ,unable to ſyvim, 
vvould be ſhipvvracke too. 
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Timolaw. Feare not Lycinus, ſome Dolphin would 
convey him on his back to ſhoare. For can you imagine a 
muſitian lo prelerved, in recompence of his harmony, or 
2 dead youth tranſported by a Dolphin to [tbmus, and yet 
Adimantus new leivant to want an amorous fiſh 2 

Adimantw. You have learnt from Lycinus, Timolans 
to mocke mee, though you be the Author of the pro. 
poſall. 

Timolaus. Wiſh more reaſonably then. As to finde trea- 
ſure under your bed, whole conveyance from the ſhip to 
the Citty might put you to no trouble. 

Adimantus, You ſay well. I would have digged up 
fiom under the ſtone Mercury in my hall as much wealth 
as ſhould arite to a thouſand baskers of minted gold. 
Then (as Heſiodprelcribes) would | preſently have varies 
ty of magnificent Pallaces, and buy all the Countries a 
bout the Cirty, iſthmus allo, Delphos , and Eleuſine , allthe 
Sea coaſt , and regions bordering upon 1/thmus , which 
ſhould be for my places of game, when | made my pro. 
greſle into thoſe parts,and ro the plains of Sicyonia. Briefly, 
allthe well wooded, warer'd and fruirfull places of Greece 
ſhould in ſhort time be mine. The diſhes wherein I care 
ſhould be of maſlic gold , my bowles nor {light likethoſe 
of Fcheckrates , but ſhould ſeverally weigh two talents. 

Lycinus. How then ſhould your Cup-bearer deliver 
to you ſuch heavie Bowles filled ? or how could youre- 
ceive from him, not a Cup, but a weight cquall co that 
of Siſyphus ? | 

Adimantus. Good Sir, diſturbe not my wiſh. 1 will 
have Tables,Beddes, and,if you talke, wayters of gold. | 

{.zcinus. Take heed, leſt, like Midas, your bread and 
wine become Gold, andleſt you miſcrably periſh by 
your Treaſure, and dye of a wealthy hunger. 

Adimantus, Order your wiſhes better, Lycinus, when 
when it comes to your courleto ask. } wovld roall this, 
have purple Robes , molt delicate fare, !leepes of plea- | 

(ure; | 
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ſure; be ſaluted,and petitioned by my friends, reverenced 
& adored of all: ſome ſhould every morning early walke 
up and downe before my doore , among which | would 
eſpecially have (leenetus, and Democrates. At whole ap- 
proches,and offersro enter, ſeven barbarous, biggboned 
porters ſhould clappe the Gate in their face, as they doe 
now to others. When! pleaſed to ſubmit my felfe, ikethe 
Sun to bee ſeen, upon lome | would not vouchafero dart 
a looke. But ro apoor man, or (uch a one as I was before, 
bee affable, bid him waſh, and comero ſupper. Rich 
men ſhould hang themſelves when they ſaw my Chari- 
otrs, Horſes, beautifull Pages, tothe number of ewvo thou- 
land, fairlic{t choſen our of all ages. Then my meales ſer» 
ved in gold plate, ( for Silver is baſe and below mee) my 
ſavvces, and oyles from Spaine, my wines from Ttaly; my 
hony native, and untryed, my proviſion, as pigges, hares, 
and variety of fowles, from all places, my Pheaſants from 
(Colchis, Peacocks from [ndia, Turkies from Numidia . 
Then , my purveyours of all choſe ſhould bee Sophiſters, 
well ſtudyed in Luxury and Sauces. When I take the 
bowle to drinke to any body, Hee who pledged mee 
ſhould beare away the Cup. They who are now rich, 
compared to mee ſhould be ſo many lru{'s, and beggars. 
Dionicus ſhould no more in oſtentation ſhow his filver 
Diſhes,and Goblers,ſecing my Groomes imploy as much 
lilver in daily uſe. My expenſes upon the Citry ſhould 
be theſe, Upon a Citizen | wonld monthly beſtow an 
hundred Drachmes , upon a Sojourner fitty: for the pub- 
lique ornament I would build Theaters, and Bathes; and 
bring the Sea as farre as Dipylum, where | would make a 
Haven, and to which | would cur apaſſage large enough 
for my shippe to ſayle in, and co be leene fromthe Kera- 
micke, As tor you, my friends, | would command My 
Steward to meaſure to Samippus twenty buſhels of ſtampr 
gold. To Timolaus five pecks. To Lycinus one, and that 
ſtrik'r, becauſe he is a talker, and outs my wiſhes, And 
Gg 2 this 
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this is the life I would lead , I would be above meaſure 
rich, live delicatcly, and enjoy pleaſures of all ſorts. I have 
laid: Mercury accompliſh my detires, 

Lycinus. Doc you know, Adimantus, by what a ſlender 
webbe your God of riches hangs; which if once broken 
all your great fortunes will vaniſh and yourtreaſures will 
be trans{ormed into coales? 

Adimantus, How meane you, Lycinus ? 

Lycinus, That tis doubrtuil how long you shall enjoy 
your wealth, For who knovyes when you fit downe at 
your golden table, bur thac while you ſtretch our your 
hand co taſte your Numidian Peacocke, or Turkie, you 
may breath our your wietched foule, and leave all your 
ri. hes to Vulcures, and Ravens? Shall Ireckonto you 
{ome dead before they could poſlefſe their wealth? others 
| impoveriſh't alive by ſome God that envyed their eſtate ? 
Have you not heard how (r@/us, and Polycrates, who 
were much richer then you, fell in an inſtant from their 
great wealth? Bur to omit chole, can you thinke your 
lelfe of a conſtant and an eternall healths Sce you nor 
hovy many rich men are miſcrably tortured vvith diſca- 
(es, and paincs ? ſome not able to goe ; others blinde, or 
yext vvith ſecret ſtitches vvithin ? Should you be filent,yer 
| knovy you vvould nor accept your vvish doubled, and 
feele rich 'Phanomachus cramps,or be ſo vyomanish as he, 
| fo: beareto reckon the Ambuthes, and treaſons layd for 
| your vyealth, beſides the danger of theeves, and ſlaugh- 
| eters, and hatred of the mulcitude. Doe you yet perceive | 
of vyhar miſchiefes your Treaſure isthe cauſe ? | 
| Adimaatxs. Still you are my oppoler, Lycinus. I vvill, 
therefore recall my peck of gold, lince you thus thvyart 
ny vviſhes. | | 

[ycinus, You doekke moſt rich men,to revoke your! 
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| promiſe. Propole you your wiſh, Samippus. 

| | Samippas.l being an Arcadian, In-{and man of Mantinea, 
| as you know, dehire not aſhippe, whichto ſhow co my 
j Country: 
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Country-men were impollible. Nor will I draw downe | 
the Gods ro ſuch poore peticions,as to aske acertain mea» 
ſure. of Treaſure, or Gold, ſince all things, even thoſe 
which ſeeme moſt difficulr, are poſhbletothem, and lince 
the Law made by [imolaus gives power to aske allthings 
of them,who will deny noching; my wiſh isto be a King. 
Not ſuch a one as was Alexander, the ſonne of Philippe, or 
Ptolemy, or Mithridates,or onethat raignes in a kingdome 
left him by his facher. Bucl vvould begin my Empire 
from robbery; in which courſe | would have ſome thirty 
faichfull,rcſolure companions,and aſſociates. Shortly after 
ſhould come in to us ſucceſſively three hundred , then a 
thouſand, notloog aftertenthouland, till at laſt wee made 
up an Army of fitty thouſand foote, beſide five thouſand 
horſe. Thea would | by comon luffrage be prefer'd, and 
cholen Geanerall , as fitteſt ro lead men, and manage at- 
faires . That it might bee my excellency above other 
Kingsto be prefer d formy vertue, to rule an army ; and 
conquer, not ſucceed in an hereditary Kingdome. For 
that were a felicity like Adimantus Treaſure; and would 
carry much leſle ſatisfaction, chen to be the author, and 
contriver of my ovvne grea:neſle. 

Lycinus, You have ask't no trifle, Samippus, but the 
height of felicity, in vviſhing to governe ſuch an Army, 
0 be held the vvorthieſt of fatcy thouſand. 1Irchought 
Mantinea could not have bred luch an admirable Prince, 
and Cap:aine. Bur proceed in your Empire, and lead 
on your Souldiers, and fer your Horſe and Foote Troops 
in Array. | vyould faine knovy vvhether ſuch nume- 
Fs Regiments march out of Arcadia, or againſt what 


——— 


iſerable peopleyou intend your firſt expedition. 

Samippus. | wouldrell you, Lycinus, did | not rather 
defire you would march with us. I will make you Co- 
lonell of five thouſand Horle. 

Lycinus, | thanke you for the honour , moſt mighty 
Prince, and, after the Per/ian manner,do proftrately adore 
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you with my hands behind mee, and do reverence your 
erected Tiara, and Crowne . Bur deſire you to calt the 
[mployment on ſome man more valiant. For] am utter] 
unskil'd jn riding,and till this day never backt horſe.Nor 
can | bur feare, let at ſound of the Trumperrer, falling off 
| ſhould be crampled in the rumult; or left, it my courler 
| be fiery, taking the bridle berweene his teeth, he ſhould 
carry meintothe midſt ofthe enemy: ſothatto fit him,& 
raine him in , 'twill be neceffary I be lock trothe ſaddle, 
Adimantws. Let mee, then, Samippas, lead your hoile 
Troopes, andlet Lycinus command your right wing of 
Foot. For 1 deſerve the higheſt imployment from you, to 
whom [| gave ſo many buſhels of gold coyned, 
Samippus, Lerus firlt aske the Horle-men, Adimantus, 
whether they will accept you for their Commander. Fel- 
low-ſouldiers, let them who approve Adimantus foi their 
Colonell hold up their hand . You have their generall 
conſent, Adimantus. Bee you, then, over the Horle, Ly. | 
cinus over the right wing, Timolaus ſhall command che 
left, I will keepe in the midſt , after the manner of the 
| Perſian Kings, when they intend to aſſemble their Coun- 
ſeilours. Make wee,then,our firſt march over che moun- 
raines to (orinth, and King Jupiter afliſt us. Afrer we have 
ſubducd all the parts of Greece ( fornone will dareto op- 
poſe their Armes againſt ſuch numerous forces, but wee 
ſhall conquer without toyle ) let us ſhippe our Men and 
Horſe,”Store of victuals , and ſhipping, and all things clle 
lye prepared at ( enchrea) and letus ſayle throughthe Ar- 
chesinto Toma, And having there Sacrificed to Diana, and 
takentheic undefended Cirties, and placed Governours 
inchem, let us march into Syria , through ( aria, Ly 
Pamphylia, the Pifidians , and the Maritime and moun 
eainous parts of Cilicta, till we come to Euphrates, 
Lycinus. If pleaſc you , Invincible Prince, leave mee 
Prefect of Greece. For | am timorous, and would not 
willingly goe farre from home , for | perceive you mean 
| to 
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r to invade the Armenians, and Parthians roo, Nations | 
2 watlike, and skilfull Archers. Beſtow your right wing, 
; 
r 


therefore,on ſome other , and make mee ſome Anripater 
of Greece, leſt leading your regimentto Suſaand Batra, 
, | be ſlaine with' a Dart, or cun through in ſome place 
, where | am dilarmed. 

Samippw, You put your ſelfe out of the roll, like a Co- 
ward, Lycinus, and by the Law areto looſe your head for 
breaking order. Since, then, wee are now at Euphrates, 
and the river hath a bridge ; and the Countries behinde 
f us, which wee have paſtthrough, are ſecured , and have 
accepred Governours of my [mpohtion upon them ſeve- 
rally; fince alſo ſome of our Troopes are diſpatcht to the 
conqueſt of Phenicia Paleſtine, and Agypt, paſſe youover 
: firſt, Lyciaus, with your wing, [le follow, next after mee 
-Timolats , doe you Adimantwus in the reare convey over 


your horle forces. You ſee, through our whole march 
| through Meſopotamia, wee have met with no enemy, but 
; the lnhabjtants have voluntarily furrendred both them- 


ſelves and heir forts Wee no ſooner approach Babylon, 
but are unexpectedly received within the walls, and pur 
in poſſefion of the City ; the King making his Rendel- 
vous at Creſiphon hath heard of our Incurtion, paſling 
on from thence unto Seleucia, hee enlarges his prepara- 
tions,and preſſech more Horſemen, Archers, and lingers. 
Our Spies compute him about an hundred thouland 
ſtrong, of which twenty thouſand hurle darts on horſe- 
| | backe: nor is the Armenian yer come in,nor the borderers 
| | | upon the Caſpian ſea, northg Baftrians, butthe neighbou- 
& Troopes onely, and Suburbs of the Kingdome. So 


ly hath hee levyed a valt Army. *Tis time, therefore, 
to conſider what we have to doe. 

Adimantus, My counſellis to diſpatch our Foot Com- 
| panies to Cteſiphon ; and our Hotle Troopesto ſtay hereto 
guard Baoylon, 
| Samippus. The neereneſle of the danger makes you a 
coward, | 
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coward Adimantus, what is your opinion Timolau. 

Timolaus. To march againlt the enemy with our whole 
Army, and not ro give them leiſure ro encreaſe their 
ſtrength , by the new Forces which from all places are 
| comming in, butto give them an onlet by the way, 

Samippms, "Tis well adviſed : What thinke you Ly. 
cinu * 
| Lycinus. My counſell is, that tired with walking this 
morning downe tothe Pyraum, and now thirty furlongs 
backe againe, the Sunne allo now at noone being hotteſt, 
we repoſe our ſelves among thoſe olive trees , and fic 
downe upon this engraven pillar . Afterwards that wee 
riſe up and walke on to the Citty, 

Samipp#4. Doe you take your cIfe to be at Athens, Ly. 
cinus, when you are fitting in a Councell of warre, inthe 
plaines berore the walls of Babylon ? 

Lycinus. Your pardon, Sir, | thought you in your wits, 
But | ſce you are belide them. 

Samippus. March wee on, then, and ſhow your ſelves 
undaunced with perils,nor betray the courage of your An- 
ceſtors. You ſee your enemy in preſent Array . Let the 
word be Enyalins, At the ſound of the Trumper, ruſh on 
with a ſhour, claſh Speares with ſhields, and joyne bartle 
with theenemy ; Ger within their Darts, that wee may a- 
void their ſtrokes, taking from them their juſt ſpace and 
ayme: and (ince wee now fight hand to hand, Timolaws, 
and his left wing hath putthe Medes their Encounterers 
to flight. The battle abour mee is yet equall , for it con- 
fiſts of Per/tans,and the King ig among them. The whole 
| Force of the Barbarian Horſe is turned upon the "Sy 
wing. Behave you, therefore, your felfe ſtoutly , Lyci: 
and encourage thole about you to withſtand the Imprel- 
ſion. 
| Lucinus. O dire misfortune! All the Horſemen make 
| their aſſaul: upon mee , and | am left alone to encounter 
(has My beſt courſe is, ſince they enforce mee, to run 
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away tothe fencing ſchoole, and leave you here in the 
Skirmiſh. 

Samippus. By no meanes. You have in part vanquiſh't 
chem, [,as you ſee, am to enter combate with the King, 
who challengeth mee, and to refuſe him were diſho- 
nourable. 

Lycinus. By Fupiter, you will preſently be wounded 
by him, For 'tis very Princely to receive wounds in a 
Duell for a Kingdome. 

Samippus. You ſay true. I have received a (light wound, 
but in no open place of my body , which' ſhall hereafter 
betray any deform'd fcarre. Bur doyouſce how upon re- 
encounter | have with one thruſt of my ſpeare pierced 
both him and his horſe ? Next cutting off his head, and 
raking off his Crowne, hovwl am laluted King, and pub- 
liquely adored ? From the Barbarians | expe adoration, 
over whom 1 will rule by the Gracian Lawes ; and be 
ſtiled one Emperour 'of both. Afterwards, imagine 
how many Cries I will build co my name; how ma- 
ny | will demoliſh, and take by force, if they contemne 
my Goverament. But my chiete perſecution ſhall fall on 
rich (y4ias ; who being my ne1ghbour, diſpoſleſt mee 
of my field, and by degrees encroachr upon my borders. 

Lycinus» Finiſh your warres, Samippus , 'tis now time 
after ſuch great Conquelts to celebrate your victories ar 
Babylon with a feaſt, ( For your Empire, I believe, hath 
extended beyond your furlong) and that Timolas rake 
his curne, and wiſh what hepleaſe. 

Samippus. Buthow like you my wiſhes Lycinus? 

Lycinus, As much more laborious, (moſt admired 
Prince) and troubleſome then Adimantus wiſhes. ſince 
hee deſired only alife of pleaſure, and to entertaine his 
friendes with tvvo Talent Gobletts. But you were hurt in 
a Duel, and were caſt into feares , and anxietyes night 
and day; And were nor only ſurrounded with Afright- 
ments from yourenemyes, but with a thouſand Dome- 
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Ricke Treaſons: Belides the envy, hatred, and flatteryes of 
thoſe with whom you converſe. Among whom you had 
not a true friend, but all their affeCtions were diſſembled, 
and acted, out of hope,or feare. The fruition of your very 
dreames was notplealant. Only you had Glory, Purple 
garments, em broyder'd with Gold, a white filiett about 
your head, and a guard to goe before you. The reſt js 
royic inſupportable, joyn'd wich much anguiſh. For you 
are to entertaine Eimbaſſadours from the enemy, or to 
fic in judicature, or to publiſh Edicts to your Subjects. 
Then lome Nation rebels ; or ſome Forrayne invaſions 
are made upon your Empite. So that your feares, and 
ſuſpicions are perpetvall, And you appeare happier to 
all men then to your ſelte, Can thatcondition be noble, 
wherein you fecle the ſame icknefle as peaſants doe? nor 
doth a feaver diſtinguiſh you as a King, nor death feare 
your Guards; but making what accelles royou, it plea- 
ſeth, carries you away lamenting, without any reverence 
to your Crowne ? Whileſt you falling from your height, 
and ſnaicht from your Throne, andgoing the common 
way of men, and made equall to the vulgar , by being 
loſt among the heard of the departed, leave behind you 
upon earth onely a high Tombe,or exalted Pillar , or Py. 
ramide riſing in equall angles, as ſo many late, and in- 
{eofible honours, The Statues, and Temples, which 
fattering Cities raiſeto you , your great name allo periſh 
all by degrees, and dyc neglected. Or ifthey be of any 
long continuance, what fruition can they afford ro one: 
ſenceleſle of them ? You lee, then, whar teares, perplexi+ 
ties, and toyles befall you alive, and what ſhall befall | 
you after death, 'T1s now your turne to wiſh, Timolaus, 
ſee you aske dilcreetlyer then thele rwo, as it becomes 2 
prudent man, and one acquainted with affaires. 
Timolans. Judge you, then, Lycinus, whatis faulty in 
my wiſh , and wharto be correted . ] delire not gold, 
ot Treaſure, or ſacks of Coyne, or Kingdomes , and 
Wagzres, | 
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Warrcs, and Afﬀrights of Empite, which you delervedly 
rejected . For all theſe things are unſtable, and fraught 
with Treaſons, and carry with them more trouble then 
delight. But I would aske of Mercury certaine Rings of 
thole ſeveral] vertues, The firſt ſhould keepe mee in a 
firme conſiſtency, and health of body; invulnerable, alſo, 
and free from diſtempers. The next ſhould make the 
wearer inviſible, like that of Gyzes . I would have ano- 
ther, which ſhould inſtill into mee the ſtrength of ten 


ſcarce to be lifted by an Army. I would have another 
Ring, which ſhould enable mee to fly aloft from the 
ground. I would ailocharmeas many as pleaſed aſleep. 
Doores alſo at my approach ſhould voluntarily open he 
lockes flie backe, and the bolts fall oft, and this to be per- 
formed with one Ring , But above all I would have 
one more powerfull chen the reit, which worne, ſhould 
make mee amiable to handſome Boyes, Women, and 
whole Nations, and ſhould lo enamour, and enflame 
chem, and make mee ſo delirable, asto be their diſcourle, 
Women impatient of their delires ſhould hang theme 
(clves, and boyes grow madde, and account him happy, 
on whom | vouchlafe tolooke: And they vwvhom 1 neg- 
le&ed ſhould pine away with griete . Briefly, It ſhould 
render mee more beautifull then Hyacmthus, or Hylas, or 
the (hian Phaon. And thus would be not for a ſhort 
time, or according tothe meaſure of the life of man, but a 
thouſand yeares, renewing my youth after youth, and 
{ti]l rerurning to the age of leventeene; and caſting off | 
my decayes like ſerpents. In this ſtate I will lacke no- 
thing. Whatſoever others poſſeſle ſhall be mine , by my 
power to open doores, lay the Keepers aſleepe, and en- 
ter inviſible, If there be any thing in the Eaſterne, or 
Norttherne parts of the World, of ſtrange , and unuſuall 
ſpectacle, or if there be any thing pretious, or pleaſant to 
be caten, or drunke, I would, without ſending for them, 
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my ſelfe fly thicher,and enjoy chem to a ſatiety . And be. 
cauſe a Griffin js a winged beaſt, and the Phanix a fowle 
to be ſcenc in {1dia, and no where elſe, | would behold 
them there. I would alſo diſcover the head of Nilus, and 
the uninhabited parts ofthe earth, and the Antipodes, if 
there be auy ſuch, who inhabitthe adverſe Hemiſphare 
of the world, Next, I would know the nature of the 
Starres, of the Moone, and Sun himlelfe, being pre. 
ſecur'd from their fires. But my greateſt delight ſhould be 
in the ſame day to report at Babylon who vanquiſht at 
Olympia. And if, perhaps,] dine in Syria, roſuppe in Italy. 
Then if 1 had an enemy, to take an inviſible revenge of 
him, and daſh out his braines with a ſtone. On the con- 
trary , ro beſtow ſecret courtelies on my friends , and 
ſhowre gold on them in cheir fcepes . If there were a 
proud man, or a rich diſdainfull ]yrant, I would take 
him up ſome twenty furlongs,aad then precipitate him, 
Then, without controule might J converſe with faire 
boyes, and make inviſible approaches , by laying all a- 
ſleepe butthey oncly, What a ſpectacle were 'it to hoyer 
alotc in the Ayre, above all ſhafts, and there looke downe 


upon two Armies hghting? And it 1 liſted to joyne my | 
ſelfe ro the weaker tide, and by charming the Conque- | 


rours to beſtow victory on the flyers, and recall them 
from their flight / In a word,the whole lite of men ſhould 
be my recreation ; All things ſhould be mine, and others 
ſhould rake mee for a God, Andthis is the height of fe- 
licity , which-can neither fade, nor be betrayed, eſpecially, 
being accompanied with health, and long life. What can 
you blame,Lycinw, in my wiſh ? 

Lycinu. Nothing, Timolaus, nor were it ſafe to oppoſe | 
a man winged, and ſtronger then thoulands. Bur yer let, 
mee aske you, Have you among all the Nations you have 
flowne over, ſcene ſuch another old man , ſo beſide his 
right minde, as to thinke himſelte by the power of a 
{mall Ringenablcd to remove mouncaines with the top | 
of. 
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of his finger? or made amiable to all eyes, though hee 
were bald, and (addle noſed ? Againe, tell mee, why one 
Ring may nortſuffice you, but that you mult vweare ſo ma» 
ny, and burden every finger of your left hand, nay with 
the over number charge the right hand too ? Beſides, you 
omir the moſt neceſſary ring of all, which you oughtro 
weare for the cure of your folly , and allay of your ex- 
celſive inſolence . Unleſle Hellebore ſimply taken purge 
better 

Timolaus. 'Tis at length come to your turne, Lycinus,to 
wiſh. Wee ſhall now lee how innocent, and unblame- 
able your demandes will be, who thus accuſe others. 
_ Lycinus, *T were needleſſe for mee to wiſh. Wee are 
now cometo Dipylum, and Heroicke Samippus by his Siege 
of Babylon,and you Timelaus by dining in Syria, and ſup- 
-ing in [taly, have worne outmy remaining furlong , for 
which | thankeyou. For ſhould never endure to cnjoy 
oreat riches for a while, and ſhortly after bee tormented 
with their lofſe, and becompell'd to cate athinne morſe! 
of bread; which willere long bee your caſe, when your 
fantaſtiquelelicitye, and aery treaſures take flight, and for- 
lake you- And you taking leave of your wealth, and ſcep- 
ters, like men awaken'd outof a (weerdream,find nothin 
at home but diſſimilitudes. Like thoſe Tragedians , who 
Act Kinges, who off the ſtage are ready to _ chough 


as tis fir, bur pine, and vexac your meanc ſpeCtacles at 
| home. Eſpecially, you, Timolaus,vvhen Icarus misfortune 
lights on you, and when upon the melting of your 
winges, you fall from heaven, and walke againe oneanth 
| and Joole all your inchanted ringes which voluntarily 
droppe from your fingers, It ſhall ſuffice mee inſtead of 
Treaſures, and Babylon, ſweetly to "augh at your wiſhes, 


eſpecially being ſoc learned, and made by the prayſers of 
| Philoſophy. 
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The Councell of the Gods. 


The Speakers, Jupiter, Mercury, and Momus. 


| m___ alide your future murmurs , yee Gods, 

and vent not your mutuall whiſpers, and dil. 
contents in corners , that [oe many unwothy morralls are 
admitted ro your mectings . But when the counſell is 
aſſembled about it, ler every one openly ſpeake his grie- 
vance, and make his complaynt. And doe you Mercury, 
according to Law,make Proclamation, 

Mercury . Hearte,and be ſilent. If any perfe&t God have 
oughtto ſay tothis Senate, he js permittedto ſpeake . The 
, inquiry is concerning the native Gods and forraigners. 

Memus. With your leave,and pardon , Fupiter, I Mo 
mus am ready, 

Fupiter. That'sgranted you already byche proclama- 
tion; I need not confirmeir, 

Momus, Firſt, then, I Pronounce ſome of us blame- 
worthy ; who are notthemlelves content of men to bee 
made Gods, but, unleſle they advance their followers, 
and ſervants to the {ame £quall honours, thinkethey have 
done nothing great, or ſprightfull. I deſire, therefore, Fu« | 
piter, that Liberty of ſpeech may, be given mee ; other: 
wile my complayntes will bee imperfe&t. You all know 
| of vwhar a hiberall rongue | am, and how ill a diſſembler 
| of faulrs. For | bring all things into reprehenfion, and 
| Unrer my minde treely,not diſguiſing my opinion for fear, 

or reverence of any : which makes mee ſeeme trouble- 
fome to ſome, and naturally a Sycophant to others, and 
| am tiled the publique Informer. Since , then , the 
Law, Proclamation, and you your ſelfe , Fupiter, allow 
mee freedome of Language, I will ſpeake nothing re- 
ſervedly. 
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ſervedly . Many there are, (as I ſaid before ) who not 
| content to be admicted into our Senate, and co enjoy ec. 

uall ſociery, though they be halfe morrall , have broughr 
heir ſcrvants, and aſſociates into Heaven, and there en- 
roll'd them : where they now ſhare with us, and par- 
take ſacrifices, and pay us not our duetributes. 

Fupiter (peake not in riddles, Momus, but expreſſe your 
ſelfeclearly, and withont clouds, and affigne names. For 
hicherto you have throwne your ſpeeches amongſt us, 
and drawne many into ſuſpicion, and raiſed our jealou- 
fies on diverſe. Utter your ſelfe boldly, rherefore, and 
teare nottoreveale your ſelfe. 

Momus. Since you allow mee, Fupiter, freedome of ut- 
'rerance, { wherein you doe magnificently, and like a 
Prince) | wi'l come to particulars, and inſtances. Firſt, 
then, the moſt generous, halfe-mortall Bacchus , nor 
lo much as a Grecian by the mothers (ide, but borne 
of ( adm a Syrophenician Merchants daughter, was no 
ſooner inſtall'd in his Immortality, but 1 bluſh to tell you 
of his behaviour, miter, drunkenneſſe, and reeling. | be- 
lieve, you all [ce how naturaily effeminate, and woma- 
nith hee is, halte madde, and intemperate from morning 
to night. Hee, 1 ſay, hath introduced his whole Linage 
upon us, and js the Leader of a Morris, and hath declared 
Pan, and Silenss, and certaine wild , ſavage Satyres, and 
Goar-like men, given to dancing, and of monſtrous 
ſhapes, for Gods. Of which one hath hornes, and in 
halfe his body downward reſembles a Goate,and weares 
juſt ſuch along beard, Another js a bald old man,wrye- 
noſed, riding tor the moſt part upon an Ale, by birth a 
Lydian, The Satyresare prick-cared, bald, horned, much 
like nevv calved Fawnes , by ariginall Phrygians. They 
have all cayles, and theſe are Gods of the ſober Gentle- 
mans creation, . Nor are wee to wonder if mortall men 
deſpiſe us, when they behold ſuch ridiculous miſhapen 
Gods, I forbeare totell you, how hce hath brought up 

two 
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| a Conſtellation Io, leaſt ſhee ſhould grieve to be with. 


' on mee, who am anative God ? 


ment of laughter, ſhould any man of a ſuddaine be told, 


rwo women, one his Miſtreſſe call'd Ariadne , whoſe | 


Crowne hee hath placed among the Starres; the other 
fears the plough-mans daughter. Beſides, what is yet 
molt ridiculous, O yee Gods, hee hath made Erigones dog 


out her companion, and whelpe ſhee loved , in Heaven, 
Arenot thele ſo many ſcandals to us, and arguments of | 
our folly, and others laughter ? I proceed to others. | 

Fupiter. Take heede, Momw,you ſpeake not of X/cu- 
lapuus, and Hercules. For|ſeewhither your ſpeech tendes. 


One ofthem you know isa Phiſician, and cures diſeaſes, 
and therefore isto be prefer'd before others. Then, my | 
ſonne Hercules hath purchaſed hisimortality by no ſmail | 
labours. Take heed, rherefore, how you accuſe them, 

Momus, For your lake, Fupiter, | iparethem, though1 
navemuchtoſay; among other thinges that they yer te- 
raine their markes of fire, Bur had | liberty to ſpeake of 
you your ſelfc,| could lay much more. 

Fupiter. Yeu have fulllicence, But how can you queſti. | 


Momus. 1cangor heare (o in (reet , wherethey ſpeake | 
otherwiſe of you, and ſhow your ſepulchre. Butl ne ither 
beleeverhem, nor thole Greekes of #21na, who lay you 
have bur a forged , fuppoſititious Deity : The thinges 
which | thinke moſt worchy of reproote, are theſe, The 
originall of theſe diſorders, andthe cauſe how our cale- 
ftiall ſenate becomes thus adulterated ſpringes, Fupiter, 
from you. Who mingle with mortall women, and de- 
fcend to them in varied ſhapes . Which makes us feare 
leaſt, miſtaken fora Bull, you ſhould fomerime or other 
be ſacrificed, Or when you are transform'd into Gold, 
leaſt ſome {mich ſhould worke you into one change 
more, and make a chaine, or bracelet, or earc-ring of a 
Fupiter. Belides, you have fill'd heaven with Demi-gods; 
for ſo. muſt call them. And would be meere Argu- 


enjoyn'd 
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that Hercules is made a God, and that Eury/theus, who 
enjoyn'd him his labours, is dead and periſht, and that 
neerly adjoyn'd are to be ſcene Hercules the ſervants 
Temple, and Furyſtheus the Maſters Tombe, Againe, 
Among the Thebans, Bacchus is made a God ; yer his cou- 
fins Pentheus, Aeon, and Learchus were of all men the 
moſt unfortunate. From the time, then, that you, Fupiter, 


open'd the Gate, and accompanied with mortall wo- 
men, all have followed your example ; not onely the 
male Gods, but whatis yer worle, the female too. Who 
knowes not Anchiſes, and Tithon, and Endymion, and laſon, 
and ochers ? All which, to avoid tediouſneſle, I paſle over. 

Fupiter. Take heed Momus, you ſay nothing of Ganys 
med. | ſhalltake it ill, if you diſpleaſe the boy by the 
diſparagement of his Pedigree ? 

Moms. If then, I muſt nor ſpeake of the Eagle which 
you have alſo placed in heaven,and which fits upon your 
;mperiall Scepter, and almoſt builds her neſt on your 
head, but mult for Ganymed: fake be ſparing. pray tell mee, 
Fupiter,how Attis,and Corybas and Sabazius were advan: 
ced hither, or Mithres, the Mede, who veares a Caſlock, 
and Tiara , and hath not Greeke enough to pledge him 
that drinkesto him. The Scythians, therefore, and Getes 
upon theſe apprehenſions have quite caſt us off; beſtow 
Divinity of their owne, and make what Gods they 
pleale. Sothat, without our allowance, Zamolxu a ſlave 
is regiltred a Deity . Bur all theſe are tolerable, O yee 


| Gods : you AZgyptian Barker, who are clad in linnen, 


what are you Divine Dogg(-face ? or how come you to 
be a God Befides, what meanes this ſpotted Bull of 
Memphis, which is adored, and gives Oracles, and hath 
his Prieſts ? | bluſh to ſpeakes of che Storke, Apes, Goats, 
and other ridiculous Deities, which, I know not how, 
have aſcended from AZzypt up to Heaven : which how, 
O yee Gods, can you behold equally, or more honour'd 
then your ſelves? Or how can you endure, Fupiter, 
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that they ſhovld give you the hornes of a Ramme? 
| Fupiter. Surely , the things whereof you accuſe the 
Feyptians, Momw, are very towle: yet molt of them are 
myſteries,vvhich the prophane are not to deride. 

Momus. Indeed, wee have need of myſteries, Fupiter, 
by which wee may know Godsto be Gods, and Dogs to 
be Dogs. 

Fupiter. Speake no more of the Zgyptians ; of whom 
we will conſultart leiſure ; proceed to the reſt. 

Momus. Tropbonius,Fuptter, and what moſt ſtirres mee 
Amphilochus, the ſon ot a wicked Marricide,gives Oracles 
in Cilicta, falſe for the molt part; with which, for tvyo 
Drachmes, he deceives the Inquirers: ſo that you, Apollo, 
are no longer famous; bur every ſtone, and altar vvhich 
| hath novv Oyle povvred on it, and is Crovvn'd yvith 
roles, and frequented by Impoſtors, of vyhich there are 

many , gives anfvver. The Statue of Polydamas cures 
feavers at Olympia ; and of Theagenes at Thaſus. They ſa- 
crifice to Hefor in Troy ; and in the oppoſite ("ber ſone- 
ſus ro Proteſilaus. Since our number, then, vvas increa- 
ſed, perjury, and ſaciledge have beene more familiarly 
practiſed; and the vertuous have learned to contemne 
us. And thus much be ſpoken of baſtard, ſuppolititious 
Gods. Next, | cannot bur laugh, Fupiter, when | heare 
certaine ſtrange names of things, which are nor found 
among us, nor, indeed, can bee, Where are the ſo-much 
(poken of Vertue, Nature, Fate, and Fortuneto be leene ? 
| are they not meere (enſjefſe empty names of things in- 
| vented by vaine Philoſophers ? which though they have| 
| no higher off-{pring then their i&tion, yer they make ſuch | 
impreſſions upon ſimple people, that none will now (a- | 
criice to us, our of their perlwafion , that though they 
{ſhould offer ro us a thouland Hecatombes , yer things 
would fall out according to Deſtiny, and Chance, and 
| according to the thread of every mans nativity. I would 
now gladly know,Fupiter, where you ever law Vertue, 

or 
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or Nature, or Fate. For that you your felfe heare ſuch 
words in the diſputations of Philoſophers, | doubt not, 
unleſſe you be deafe, and cannot heare cheir vvranglings. 
| have much more to ſay , bur vvill here fer my Period. 
ForI ſee ſome troubled at my diſcourſe , others hifle , 
Eſpecially thoſe vvho have beene rtouche by my free- 
dome. For a concluſion, therefore, if you pleaſe, Fupicer, 
[ vvill read che Decree, lately made for redreſle of thoſe 
grievances. 

Fupiter. Rehearſe it; ſince thy complaints havenot been 


alcogether unreaſonable, but chat many things are to be 
reformed, and kept froma farther grovvch, 


The Decree, 
The Speakers Momus, and Jupiter, 


Momus. ? ih councell lawfully aflembled,the ſeventh 

day of this preſent month,Fupiter waschicte, 
Neptune Preſident, Apollo Aſhſtant, Momus (ſcribe by 
Night, and ſlcepe pronounc't this ſentence, Whereas ma. 
ny Forraigners, not Greekes onely, bit allo Barbarians, al- 
together unworthy of this State, and Society, have regi- 
ſtred themlelves,} know nor how,and taken uponthem 
to be Gods, and hll'd Heaven, ſo that our meetings are 
crowded with the rumulcuous confluence of a diverſe 


| languaged rout, and our Ambroſia, and Near ſpent, and 


= 


raiſed toa Mina the quart by reaſon of the multitude of 
drinkers: and whereas molt immodeſtly they diſplace 
the Ancient, and true Gods, and contrary to the Lawes 
of this Country, claimethe higheſt ſeats here, and prece- 
dency of Adoration on Earth : Ic ſeemes good to the 
Councell, and preſent aſſembly, that the next winter Sol- 
ſtice, a Parliament be called in Olympus, and there ſeven 
Gods be joyn'd in a Committee for the examination of 
uſurpations, of which three to be of che old houſe under 


- 


li2 Saturne, 
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Sacurne, and foure of the twelve ; of which Fupiter to be 
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one. Next, they who fit in Commifhon to be Legally 
ſworne by Styx; and Herauld Mercury, ro ſummon all 
choſe who areto appeare in the Synod , andthey tro bring 
[worne witneſſes, and prootes of theirdeſcent, and to 
come forth one by one. Andthe Commiſſoners, upon 
examination, eicher co pronounce them Gods, or tore. 
rurne them totheir Sepulchers, and the Monuments of 
their Anceſtors, Hee, who once diſallowed , and lenten- 
ced by the Commiſſioners,{hall afterwards attemptto en- 
ter Heaven, to be caſt downe:o Hell. Next, every oneto 
attend his ov7ne profeſſion. Minerva not to practice Phy. 
ſicke, nor Zſculapins to give Oracles, nor Apollo ſo vari. 
oullyro employ himſelfe,but to make his choyce whether 
he will be an Oracle, or a Mulitian, or a Phyſitian. Phi- 
loſophers to bee admoniſhr that they fayne not new 
names, nor trifle about things they know not . The 
who have beene falſly honoured with Temples and $a. 
crifices, to have theirimages demoliſht , and the Statue of 
Tuviter, or Inno, or Apollo, or lome other Legitimate Gods 
to be erected. Cittics ro build Tumbes to the relt , and 
in ſtead of Altarsto ſet up Pillars. Whoſoever diſobeyes 
this decree, and refuſeth to make appearance to be len- 
renced unheard. 

Izpiter, The A&R, Momw, is molt juſt, you whoap- 
prove it, hold up your hands; or rather be it ratified. For 
| know many will deny their ſuffrages. And ſo diſſolve 


the Court, with this charge that at Mercary's ſummons] 
you all appeare, and bring every one cleare proofe, and 
certaine evidence of his father, and mothers name , how 
hecame to be made a God, and alfſoof what ſtocke, and 
family he is deſcended. If any appeare not, the Commil- 
fioners ſhall not conſider what magnificent Temples hee 


The 
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The Images. 


The Speakers, Lycinus,and Polyſtratus. 


Lycings. =_ ſo as they who were confounded at the 

ſight of the Gorgons head, was lately aſtoniſht 
at the fight of a beautifull woman ; and almoſt accom- 
pliſhr che fable, by being changed from a man into a 
ltone, and congealed by the wonder . 

Polyſtratus, By Hercules 'rovas a ſupernaturall, and very 
powerfull {1 pectacle, it a woman did ſtupifie Lycmmus. You 
frequently tuffer ſuch Trances at the f1ght of handſome 
Boyes, and tis much eaſter to remove Sipylus, then to 
| draw you from their contemplation : ſo gazingly fixt are 
|.you, and many times ready to diſlolye in teares like Tan» 
| falus daughter. Bur pray tell mee, whar petrifying Me- 
duſa is this , and from whence, that 1 may allo ſee her? 
I cannot thinke you will envie mee her fight, or 
| grow jealous, if 1 cannot avoyd Congealment atthe ſpe- 
Racle, 

Lycmus Know, then , that if you bur ſee her through a 
Caſemenrt,ſhee will preſently ſtrike you dumbe , and ren- 
der you more immoveable then a ſtatue. But perchance 
your wound, if you only ſee her, will be more gentle and 
ſlight. Ler her butlee you, and what power will you have 
| to depart? ſhee will dravv you captived whither ſhe liſt, 
as the Load-ſtone drawslron. 

Polyiratus, Faigne not, Lycinus a beauty (o prodigious. 
But tell mee who ſhee is. 

Lycinis. | am (o farre from ſpeaking Hyperbolies, that 
[ feare when you ſee her, ſhee will ſo exce}l, that ſhallap- 
peare faint in my pravſes. But who ſhee is 1 cannot ell 
you; ſhee was numeroully accompanyed , and with great 
pompe attended by a multitude of Eunuches, and wayting 
Women. Ina word her retinue was much above a private 


| 


| fortune, liz Polyſtratus. 
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Polyfiratzs. Did you not learne her name, nor how ſhe 


was called? 
Lycinus . My Intelligence of her is only that ſhe is of. He. 


nia: for one of the ſpectators, turning to him that ftood 


next, ſaid Such areche Smyrnean beautyes. Noris'ta mura- 
cle that the faireſt Citty ſhould produce the moſt beauti- | 
full Women. By which Boalt of her, I conceived the [peas | 
ker alſoto bee of Smyrna. | 

Polyſtratus And you, in the meane time, had this pro- 
perty ofa ſtone, neither to follow her, norco aske him 
who ſhe was. Delcribe her,therefore ,to mee, in the beſt 
language you can” perchance | may that way bee brough; 
to her Knowledge. | | 

Lycinus. Doe you know what you aske? Tis beyond 
the power of [peech, eſpecially mine, to decipher ſo admis 
rable a piece; for which Apelles, Zenxis, or Parrhaſin, 
though wee ſhould joyne ro them Phidias, and Alcames 
nes, are inſufficient. [ſhall but deforme the Originall by 
my want of skill. 

Pelyſtratus, However, deſcribe her face, Lycinus,ewill 
be no dangerous attempr, to repreſent her picture toyour | 
friend in its owne lineaments. 

Lycinus. | hold it much ſafer, for the accompliſhment | 
of the worke, and fairer draught of the woman , to call 
into my affiſtance ſome of the ancient Artificers. 

- Polyſtratus. How meaneyou ? Or how , after ſo many | 
yeares, can you recall chem from the dead ? | 

Lycinus, Eaſily it you will vouchlate to anſwer to my 
Queſtions, 

Polyſtratus. Aske what you pleaſe. 

Lycinus.'Y ou have beene at (nides, Polytratus'? 

PolyRratus. Yes. 

Lycinus, And you have ſeene their Venus ? 

Polyſtratus.” Tis the belt piece Praxitiles ere made. 

Lycinus, You have heard the ſtory, allo, which thc 


people report of her ; how one enamour'd of the Image, 
and 
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and ſecretly left in the Temple, ro his power committed | 
with the Statue ? but more of this ſome other time. Sixce, 
then, you have ſeene her ( as you ſay) an{wer mee tothis 
queſtion. Have you obſerved Alcamenes Statue inthe Gare 
denat Athens * 

Polytratus, | were the dulleſt, and moſt careleſſe of 
all men , Lycinus, not to marke Alcamenes faireſt piece, 

Lycinus. | will not aske you, Polyſtratus, how often you 
have aſcended the Forr, and there ſeene Soſandra carved 
by (alamw. 

'Polyſ/tratus. 1 have frequently ſeene her too. 

Lycinus, Tis ſuthcient, Which piece of Phidias's doe 
you praiſe molt ? 

Polyſtratus, Which ſhould I, but that at Lemnos ? on 
which hee doubted notto engrave his name? and next his 
Amazon leaning on a Speare * 
| Lycinus. Thele, indeed, are his beſt. Nor ſhall I neede 
more Artificers : take now ſeverall parts from all theſe, 
and proportion them as well as you can, andI will ſhow 

ou allcheir exceilencies collected in one feature. 

Polyfratus, How may that bee ? | 

Lycmus. Without difficulty, Polytratus, If allowing the 
abilicy of drawing picturesto language, wee allow it the 
power alſo ro trimme, compole, and fit, and with the beſt 
proportion it can,to obſerve mixture and variety too, 

Polyitratus, You lay true, Pray ſhow mee thele leve- 
rall exce!lencies joyned. I would faine ſee how youcan 
diſpoſe them ; oc how, from ſuch diſagreeing parts, you 
can raile one harmonions piece, 

Lycinus. The picture, then, which I will preſent to 
to your view, ſhall be of this compoſition. Give it the 
head of Venus ar ( nidos, and twill require no other parts 
of the naked Godd«fſe Next, you ſhall allow it the haire 
fore-head, and vvell dravvne eye brovves of the God- 
deſſe, as they are carved by Praxiteles, as alſo the 
| ſparkle of her eye, joyn'd vvith ſuch a cheerfulneſle, and 

race 
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prace of countenance , as Praxiteles hath fancyed them, 
Then the breaſts , and fore parts ſhall be raken from 41. 
camenes, and his Venw in the garden as alſo the extremj. 
ties of her hands,the Arithmericall junRures of her wriſts 
and the decent f]enderneſle of her fingers, ending in a 
| beautifull ſharpe ; the Ayre ofthe whole face, thedelica. 
| 


cy of the cheekes, and meaſure of the noſe ſhall be box. | 
rowed from Lemniaand Phidias, who ſhall allo beſtow | 
the compolure of the mouth and his Amazons necke.. $9. | 
| ſandra , and (alamis ſhall adorne it with modeſty , with 
which ſhall be mingled a ſotr, unperceiveable ſimper in. 
cliniog toa ſmile, The bravery of Attire ſhall be taken 
from So/andra , all but ofthe head , which ſhall be bare, 
che ſize and dimenſions of her ſtature thall carry juſt pros | 
po:tionto that of the CnidianVenw,as Praxiteles hath hap. 
pily meaſured her. What thinke you Polyſtratus, will ir be 
| afair peecc when it is cxactly finiſher? 

Pub ſtratus. Can there be yer any addition of beaury 
| made to your picture, after ſuch an amiable accumulation 
| of parts? 

Lycinus, Hitherto my diſcription hath beene rude ; and 
to all this, my friend, you are to joyne colour, and deco- 
rum ;that thoſe parts which are blacke be exactly black, 
and thoſe which are white, be execllently white, and 
thoſe which are redde do out-bluſhthe role. So that the 
| danger is, ſince the greateſt perfeCtion is yet wanting, 
| from whar paternes we {hall derive ir. Shall wee call in- 
| ro Our afliſtance the rareſt paynters , to help vs to mingle 
colours, and teach us how to give them fit order , and 
| | diſpoſition ? Becir ſo, let us recall Polygnotus, Euphraner, 
Apelles, and X#tion, and letthem divide the worke . Let 
Euphranor paynt the hayre, as he hath dravvne Funo's. Let 
| Polyznotus limbe two decent cye-browves, and ſuch low- 

ry.cheekes , as he hath givento (aſſandra in the Quire at 

Delphos ; let him alſo ſhape the garments ſo ſubtlely , that 
part may ſit cloſe, the reſt may hang looſe, and appeare 
blowne 
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blowne by the winde. Ler 4pelles draw the reſt of the 
body by Pacata, on which ler him not lay over much 
white, but makeit temperately ſanguine. Let Zriondraw 
ſuch lippes, as he hath given to Koxaxa bur above all, 
Lec Homer, the bcſt of Painters , be joyned in afliſtance 
with Apelles, and let the whole body weare that colour 
which he hath layd upon Menelaus thighs, Ivory diprtin 
| Scarlet. Lethim alſo frame the eyes,and make them Oxe- 
like ; to which let the Thebane Poer joyne his Pencill,and 
draw the liddes. Then let Homer adde a [weete cheerful- 
neſſe, ſhoulders of ſnow, roſie fingers, and make her fitter 
to be compared to his golden Venus , then Briſeus daugh- 
ter. And ſo much be taken from the moſt learned Sta- 
tuaries, Painters, and Poets. But the Grace, or rather all 
the Graces, and Cupids, collected in one Citcle of bezuty, 
_ from this compolition what Language can ex- 
relle £ 
; Pol;ſlratus. Truſt mee you have decipher'd as divine 
a piece, Lycinns, as if dropt from Fupiter, or made by 
ſome Ccleſtiall Artificer, Hovwy was ſhee buſied when 
you ſavy her? | 
Ly:inus, Shee held a Booke in her hands, roll'd into 
two parts; one of which {hee ſeemed to haveread, and 
then to read the other. Onely berweene pawles ſhee 
diſcourſed ſomething to one of her women, which came 
not to my knowledge, becauſe her voyce came not to my 
hearing. But vvhen (heeſmiled, Poly/tratus, ſhe betray- | 
ed tvvo rovves of teeth, ſo vvhite, ſo even, and ſopro- 
portion'd to one another, that if you have ſeenc a rope of 
Orient, and equally ſized pearle , juſt in ſuch order they 
grew. Onely they tooke a ireſh luſtre from the Crimſon 
of her lippes, through which they ſhined like Homer's 
poliſht Ivory .. None were broader, or higher, or more 
prominent then others , as you ſee in moſt women, but 
were of one equall ranke, colour, and bigneſle, ande- 
qually order'd in their rowes . Briefly ſhe was a great 
K k wonder, | 
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Polyſtratus. Deſpaire not. I know what woman you 
meane,by her deſcription and Country; and by the Eu- 
nuches, and ſouldiers,which you ſaid attended her. Your 
remarkable peece is a Kings wife. 

Lycinus. What is her name ? 

Polyfratus, 'Tis a moſt (weete, and amiable one, Ly. 
cinus ; The ſame with that of Abradatas faire wife. Have 
you not often heard Xenopbon praile a diſcreet, beaurifull 
woman * 

Lycinus, Yes; and am ſo affected , that methinkes 1 ſee 
her, as often as | read that paſſage in him, and doalmoſt 
heare her diſcourſing of bartles, and how ſhe armed her 
husband, and behaved her (clte when ſhee ſent him to 
the Warre. 

Poly/tratus, Youthen, ſecing this Lady but once in paſ. 
ſage like aflaſh of lightning have hitherco praiſed only her 
vulgar pcrfeRtions, | meane, her body, and outward fea» 
ture. T he perfe&ions of her ſoule are inviſible , nor could 
you know hovv much more excellent, and divine, her 
inward beauties are then her corporeall . Bur I doe, who 
am of her acquaintance, and have often mingled diſcour- 
ſes with her and am of the ſame Country. For | have (as 
you well know) ever praiſed ſweerneſle of carriage, and 
affabilny,and height of ſpirit, and wiſdome, and educati- 
on, before beauty, as endowments much worthier tobe 
prefer'd before thoſe ofthe body. For were moſt unrea- 
{onable, and ridiculous to admirethe garment above the 
vcarer, The molt perfect beauty, then, (if I may judge)! 
is, whenthe vertve of che minde concurres with the ami- 
able ſhape ol the body. | can ſhow you ſome of indifte- 
rent features, who are ſtaynesto their creation; In whom 
the onely thing praiſe-worthy dyes, 4nd withers , ble- 
miſht, anddilgraced by its deſertlefſe conjunttion, toſo 
foule a Miſtrefle as their ſoule. Such women to mee re- 
lemble Zgyptian Temples, where the outward ſtruQure| 

is 
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is glorious, magnificent,and adorn'd with pretious ſtones, 
gold, and carvings ; burif you ſhall ſearch for the Deity 
within, you ſhall finde an Ape, or Storke, or Goate, or 
Cat. 'Twere cafic to give you many ſuch examples. 
Forme, and ſhape, therefore, are not enough , where the 
true, and juſt dreſſings are wanting. I do not meane rich 
garments, and jewels, but thoſe better dreſſings before 
mentioned, of vertue, dilcrerion, equall behaviour,affabi- 
licy, and the reſt comprehended under theſe. 

L.ycinus, Being ſo able, Polyſtratus, to returne tale for 
tale, as they ſay, in the like meaſure, and over, you may 
do well to draw the portrayture of a foule, that wee may 
no longer fix our admiration onthe worle halfe, 

Poly/tratus. You enjoyne mee, my friend, no (mall en- 
rerprize : nor is it all one difhiculty co praiſe things appa» 
rent to all and ro make obſcure things viſible. 1 ſhall need 
allitance coo to my Draught, not of Statuaries, or Pain» 
ters, but of Philoſophers , ro whole receipts my figure is 
to be conformed, and faſhioned, accordingrtothe ancient 
[magery. Thus, then, I begin. Firſt, her ſpeech is vocall, 
and cleare, and flowes {weetlier then nony from her 
rongue ; lo that Homer js herein to give her the preceden» 
cy of his Pylian old man. Every word is pronounced 
with moſt delicate Accent, neither too baſe,or manly,nor 
yer too treble , effeminarte, or loole, bur like the utterance 
| of an unripe boy, pleaſant, tunefull, and gently ſtealing 
into the fenle : ſo that when ſheeceales to (peake, a cer» 
taine melody, and relique of her voyce remaines, and 


the hearing, and leaves certaine delicious footſteps of 
language, full of perſwaſion in the Soule. When ſhee 
fings her beſt, eſpecially ro the Lute, then 'tis time for Hal. 
cyons, and Swannes to be ſilent. For all things are un- 
muſicall, compared to her, Pandions daughter harſh, and 
artleſſe, with all the variety of her voyce. Had Orpheus, 
and Ampbion, who lead their hearers , and drew things 
= Kk2 voyd 


playes abour the eare ; like a ſoft eccho, which prolongs ' 
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void offenſe totheir harmony, heare her, they had, | be. 
lieve,forlakentheir harpes and ſtood her filent E1ſtners, 
For whence ſhould that Thracian, or the other,who fed a 
heard on (tkeron, have the $kill ſo to crouch a harpe, as to 
obſerve the exact proportions of Harmony, not to tranſ; 
refle number, but by ſcalonableriſings, and fallso give | 
| meafureto the leſſons,then che harpero bear conſor: with 
the voyce, and the quill co keepe time wich the tongue, to 
which areto be added theright ſtroke of the fingers , and | 
| flexibility of the joynts * lt, cherefore, Lycinus , you ever 
| heare her (ing, you will no more undergoe the transfor. 
mations of a Gorgon, and paſſe from man to ſtone; bur 
will fecle raptures like thole ofthe Sirens, whileſt a ſweet 
charme creeping over your ſenſe, takes from you the re» 
membrance of your Country and acquaintance. And 
though you ſcale your eares, yet the ſound will inſinu- 
ate through the waxe. Such is the muſicke of a Terpfi- 
chore, or a (alliepe, and tuch is the $kill of a Melpomene, 
fraught with a thouſand inchantments of all ſorts. Ina 
word, mcthoughte 1 heard ſuch Harmony, as was fitto 
paſſe chrough ſuch lippes and regch : {ince,then,you have 
ſcene her, imagine you heare her roo, Though this ex. 
celleacy of her voyce, being purely Jonicke , with which 
in her familiar diſcourſes ſhe mingles much of the Articke 
elegancy, be the leaſt thing to be admired in her, ſince 
tis hereditary, and deſcended to her from her Anceſtors, 
| nor could ſhee well doe otherwiſe , having in her travels 
| converſt with che Athenians. Nor doe | wonder that ſhe 
delights in Poetry, and is well ſtudicd in that way, ſpring 

ing from Homer's City, Suffice it, Lycinws, that you have 
ſeene the picture of her excellent voyce, though rudely 
drawne: Conſider wee now her other parts. which | pur. 
poſe nor, like you, to decipher by a ColleRion taken from 
many,and wrought into one peece,{for 'rwere poore and 
like vulgar paymers, to joyne ſo many various, difagree- 
ing beautyesin one draught) but all the vertues ot = 
ſoule 
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ſoule leverally taken ſhall bee caſt into one exact coppye | 
of the original]. 

Lycinv. You promiſe mee ateaſt Polyfratus and a vari- 
ouſly furniſhc banquet, and ſeemeto repay mee with 0- 
veilowing mealure: proceed then, for there is nothing 
| with which you can more obliege mee. 

Polyſratus. Since, then, the knowledge of all good arts 
iz neceſſary, eſpecially choſe of Contemplation, I ſhall pre- 
ſent her to you various, and indiverleſhapes, and ſhall ap- 
prove my lelfe not outdone by you in Mimature. Imagine 
| her,then, poſſeſt of all the rare endowments which flow 
from H+luon, nothike (liv, and Polybymnia, and (alliope, 
and che other Muſes, who are ſeverally learned bur in 
one thing, but polelt of all, even thoſe of Mercury, and A- 
\ pollo too ; whatſoever Poets have vritten in raviſhin 
numbers,or Hiſtorians have publiſhe, or Philoſophers ex- 
|roll'd, are butthe ſeverall trimminges, and ornaments of 
| my picture; which are not to be ſuperficially colour'd, buc 
to be chroughly ſteepr in colours of Graine, iterated, and 
to latiety repeated. You are to pardon mee , If I cannot 
ſhow an Archetype to this portrayture; Since in allthe 
Monuments of the Ancient Literature , none {uch is re- 
corded. If you thinke fir, theretore, let this piece of her be 
layd up as lacred; being, in my judgement, ſpotleſſe, and 
without blemiſh. , 

Lycinus. You have deſcribed her, Pelyſtratus , moſt ex» 
atly, and with all her numbers, 

Polyſtratus. 1 am, next , to decipher the Image of her 
wiſedome, and underſtanding. For which I muſt bor- 
row ayde from manyexamples,moſt ofthem ancient,and 
one lonicke, My painters, and coadjutors ſhall be £/chi- 
nes, friznd to Socrates, and Socrates himſelfe, the beſt re. 
ſemblers of all thoſe Artificers, who ever drevy with a 
Venus, andlife. Their Aſpaſia, with whom the admired 
Olympius familiarly converſt, as ſhe is by them propoſed 
for no mean example of wildome, both for her experi- 
| Kkyz ence| 
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ence in bulineſſe, ſharpneſle in affaires politicke, and for 
| the edge, and piercingneſſe of her judgement, will l in 
the molt exa&treſemblancetransferre from Miletamtomy 
picture : only here will be the difference,ſhe is drawn jin 

a narrow Tablet , this Image will rake up the Dimen. 
ſions ofa ( oloſſu. 
-  Lycinss, How meane you * 

Polyſtratus, That though both portraitures beequall in 
| reſemblance, yer they are not in magnitude, Nor did 
the Athenian Commonwealth then carry any neere pro, 
portion to the Romne Grearnefſe now. T hough, then, 
they agree in ſimilitude, yer this excells in largeneſle, as 
being drawne in a more ſpacious Table. To theſe adde 
wee, fora ſecond, and third example, Theano, and the | 
Lesbian Poetreſſe , and Diotima. Theano ſhall conferre 
height of mind, Sappho Courtlineſle of Behaviour, ſhee 
ſhall reſemble Diotima nor onely for thoſe vertucs extold 
by Socrates , but for her other diſcreet endowments too: 
| and ſo Lycinus, you have one part more of her pifture, 

L ycnus. By Fupiter, Polyſtratus, molt admirably limbd. 
Pray deſcribe her other perfeRions, namely , her ſweet» 
neſſe of Nature, and affabiliry, the manner how ſhe ex- 
| preſſerh. her pirry, and relieves the diſtreſt. 

P alyſtratus. Once more, then, | mult reſemble her to 
Theano, Antenors wife ; as alloto Arete, and her daughter 
| Nauficaa, and all others who have obſerved an equall 
temper in an abundant fortune. Next, fancy to yourſelte 
the Idea of modeſty , and diſcretion in Behaviour, and in 
both ſhe anſwers Homer's Character of Icari:s daughter. 
| For juſt ſuch a deſcription hath he made of Penelope, as | 
have, for the agreement of their names, made of Abrada- 
tas wife before mentioned. 
| Lycinus. Your peece , Polyſtratus , is every way.com- 
| pleate, nor can you calily finde more patterns, having paſt 

through all parts ofthe ſoule,and commendation. 


Foly/ſtratus. Not all. Her greateſt praiſes are yet behinde. 
| ] meane 


—— 
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| meane, that in the eminent height of honourin which | 


ſheis, ſheis not blowneup by her proſperity, nor putt be. 

ond humane meaſure by her conhdencein fortune; bur 
obſerves a moderatis of carriage which is neither haughty 
nor burdenſome; receives thole who make their Adreſle 
with a popular, and equall (weerneſle, affording both her 
hand,and familiarity. For perſons of Quality by ſo much 


the more winne upon their Approachers, by how much 


| being advanced above them, they are not tragicall, or un- 


kind in their deportment. And , therefore , they onely 
who ſhow their power not in pride , but benefits, are 
moſt worthy ofthe goods of forrune, and moſt caſily a- 
voyd envy. For none will repine at his happineſſe, whom 


they ſee temperate amidlt his felicities , and notlike Ho- 


mers Ate, (talking on the heads of men, and trampling 
inferiours. A carriage notunuſuall in men of baſe ſpirits, 
though che miſ-apprehenſioa of their fortune, By which, 
beyond their hopes, being luddenly advanced and placed 
ina ſublime, and winged chariot, they keepe not with- 
in their meaſure, or looke downe, but ſtraine tofly aloft, 
vl ar length, like Icarus , their waxe melts, and feathers 
droppe off, and they, to the laughter of the beholders, fall 
headlong into the fea , and loud, Bur they who, like 
Daedalus , imploy nottheir wings totoo lofry flights, re- 
membring they are joyned with waxe, but obſerve a hu- 
mane courſe, and love to carry themlelves nottoo high 
from the water, rather chooſing to wet their feathers, 
then betray them to the Sun , fly in aſafe, and ſecure Re- 
gion. As this Lady, who cannot be ſufficiently praiſed, 
did : who receives this reward of her vertues, to have all 
men wiſh thatſhe may alwayes be upon this height of 
the wing, and that all good things may ſtreame to her. 
Lycinuws. So beir, PolyRratus ; ince her merits ariſe not 
onely from her bodily gifts, which are equallto Helen, 
but ſhe is much more faire , and lovely in & qualities of 


her minde, Jr becomes alſo ſo great a King , and withall 
lo 
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ſo ſerene, and gentle, among his other telicities to have 
the happineſſe to have ſo brave a woman borne in his 
Empire, joyn'dto him in marriage, and to love him. For 


— 


chat woman can be no vulgar bleſſing, of whom the 
| ſpeech of Homer may properly be pronounced, that ſhee 
| may contend with Venus for beauty, and with Minerva for 
| parts. For the woman cannot be aſſigned, with whom 
' ſhe may be compared, for ſhape, for wir, for minde, tor 
| artifice, as /fomer hath it. | 
Polyſtratus. "T's true, Lycinus, If you thinke fit, there. 
fore, let us mingle Characters, and unire your picture of 
her body, with mine of her foule ; which compiled in 
a booke, ler us exhibitro the generall admiration ofthe 
preſentage, and ſucceeding. A monument much more 
laſting then if drawne by 4pelles, or Parrbaſius, or Poly. 
gnotus, and ſhe herlelfe will ſhow much more illuſtrious 
limbed by the induſtry bf the Mules, then repreſented in 
wood, waxe, or colours : fiace that is the beſt picture 
| which, wich the beauties of the body, expreſſeth the ver- 


[ | P 
| | tues of che ſoule. 
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| 

| A Defence of the former Diſcourſe, 
| 

| The ſpeakers Polyltratus, Lycinus. 


—_— Am ſenſible, Lycinus,ſayes the Lady,of your 
great reſpects, and the honour you deligne 
mee in your writings. For no man would have ſo over 
praiſed mee, but one who wrote with affeion. Bur the 
; thing which [ would have you know is this, In my 
diſpoſition I am not taken with Flatterers, bur ſuch men 
leeme to mee Impoſtors , and (laves by nature. So that 
| when any man heaps Panegyricks on mee, and ſwells 
| my praiſes into troubleſome, 1immoderate Hyperboles, ] 
preſently bluſh, and am ready to ſtop my eares, and take 
his commendations rather for mockeries, then juſt Enco- 
miums: 
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miums, For prailes are no farther tolerable, then the per- 
ſoa prayſed knowes them to be due. All exceſle is im- 
proper, and fawning. I know many, ſayesſhe, who de» 
lightto heare themfelves commended, and to have their 
detects ſupplyed by flatteries. As, if they be old, to have 
one extol! their vigour ; ifihey be deformed , to be pre- 
fer'd for beauty before Nireus, and Phaon, Suppoling 
they alrer ſhape from their praiſes, and waxe young a- 
gaine, as Peli4s believed. But they are deceived, For no- 
thing were [o precious as Panegyricke, if Hyperboles 
could beſtow whatſoever they commend, Mcthinkes, 
therefore, layd hee, their caſe is much hike his, who be- 
ing naturally ill. favoured ſhould weare a beautifull vi. 
zard: and then grow proud of his borrowed lookes, 
though they be ready to drop off, and bedilorder'd upon 
every encounter ; and thereupon to expole him to the 
morelaughter, when hee returnes to his owne face, and 
appeares vvithourt his veyle. Or, as if a dvvarfe vvearing 
buskins ſhould contend in ſtature vvith one a cubir 
higher. Hereto ſhee joyn'd an example. There vvas, 
ſayd ſhe, a great Lady, ot competent feature, and hand- 
ſomeneſle, but low, and very ſhort of juſt ſtature, praiſed 
by a Poer, in ſonge, among other perfe&tions for her 
beauty , andrallnefle, whocompared herfor length and 
ſtraightneſle to a poplar tree, ſhe was much tickled , and 
clapt her hands, as it ſhee had received new ſtature from 
the verſes: which the Poet, ſceing her ſo joy'd with 
falle prailes) often repeated to her. Tull a ſtander by whi- 
ſpering him in theeare, ſaid, forbeare, Sir, leſt you per» 
{wade the Lady ſhe is growne taller, A ſtory like this, 


| bur much more ridiculous, ſhee reported of Stratonicethe 


wife of Scleucus, whopropoled a talent for the reward 
of that Poet who moſtelegantly praiſed her hayre;though 
ſhce were bald, and had bur few haires left : yer bald as 
ſhe was, and publiquely known to have been ſo of a long 
time, by realon of a diſeaſe, ſhee found ſome wretched 
Ll Poets, 
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| Poets, who call'd her her hayres Hyacinthine, and woye 
| them into curl'drrefles, and compared the thinner [paces 
ro Lovedge. Sheeheretore , laughs at all luch who thug 
expole themſelves to Aatrerers. Shee added moreover thar 
many love to be thus Hfatter'd , and deceived, nor onely 
in language, but in pictures too : and, therefore, chooſe 
thoſe painters, who will draw them belt featured . For 
there are ſome, ſayesſhee, who charge the painter to dif 
ſemble their nole, ro adde blackneſle to their eyes , and 
| whatever elſe they deſire, Hence they are not dravwne 
but do honour to other pictures nothing ike them. Theſe 
and the like were her expreſhons. Many things in your 
deſcription ſhee ikes, but relents one paſſage where you 
reſemble herco Funo, and Venus. Such compariſons, ſhee 
fayes, are much too high for her, or any morrall creature. 
Nor will ſhee aliow you to take 1dea from ſuch Heroicke 
| women as Penclope , Arete, and Theano , much lefle from 
the moſtexcelient Goddeſſes . For the ſayes , ſhe bearesa 
ſacred horrour, and a ſuperſtitious reverence to all thinges 
concerning the Gods. And feares ſhe ſhould be like (ſft- 
opeia, thould ſhe admit ſuch prayles; though ſhe ſtood 
onlyin compariſon with ſea N'ymphes, and adored Funo 
and Venw. She, therefore , bids you, Lycinw,cither Alter 
ſuch expreflions, or ſhee will call the Goddeſles to wir. 
neſle you wrote without her allowance. She would have 
you, allo, know, that ſhee is much troubled your booke 
ſhould be made ſo publique, comprehending { as now 
tis) ſo much irreligion,and blaſphemy againſt the Gods. | 
| She thinkes, alſo, ſhee cannor excule her lelte from impie- 
ty, and facriledge, ſhould ſhe ſuffer her ſelfero beequall'd 
to Venus at Cniaos, or in the Gardens. Shee deſires you, 
alſo, tro remember what you ſayd of her towards the end 
of your booke, where you ſtile her moderate,not haughty,| 
nor ſoaring above humane reach, bur obſerving humble | 
flights ; and yet forgetting your lelfe, you advance her a- 
| bove the heavens, and place her among the Goddeſles. 
Shee 
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Shee would not have you thinke her more iadilcreer, 
then Alexander, who when an Archite& promiſed to 
transforme Athos, and ſo to figure itlike him, that the 
whole mount ſhould be his ſtatue, holding two Cirties 
in his hands, gave no countenance to ſuch a prodigious 
undertaking , bur holding the Attempt to be above his 

erformance, diſmiſt the man not probably able to con- 
trive ſo vaſt a (oloſSus, and bad him let Athos ſtand as it 
was, and not ſhrinke ſo great a hill ro the f1militude of fo 
ſmall a body. Shee, therefore, much extols Alexanders 
Magnanimity, and ſayes, by this refuſall he hath erected 
a ſtacue bigger then Athos in the mindes of thoſe who 
will bee his perpetuall remembrancers- It being no At 
of meane ſpirit ro contemne ſuch a Paradox of honour. 
Shee praiſes, alſo, your Imagery , and admires the contri- 
vance of your draught , but acknowledges it not to bee 
like her, being unworthy of ſuch reſemblances, nor any 
way neere them, nor, indeed, any woman elle, Shee, 
therefore, rerurnes your honours with veneration of your 
Archetypes, and patrernes: and delires you would praiſe 
her a more humare way, and not make her ſhooe too 
large tor her foot, leſt when ſhee meets you, you lilence 
her. Shee bid mee, allo, tell you , that ſhece heares many 
ſay ( how truly you know ) that conquerours inthe Olyme 
picke Games , are not licenced to have [mages erected to 
them bigger then their bodies; and that the Judges take 
carethat none exceed rhe truth , butexactly (1ze their Sta- 
tues tothe meaſure of che.wraſtlers: ſhee would there- 
fore have you conſider, vvherherif ſhe ſhould allovy your 
falle dimenſions , the Judges vvould not demoliſh her 
picture. Thinke, therefore, Lycinus, upon ſome faire al- 
teration of your booke, and blot out your offences a- 
oainſt the Gods, vvhich thee tooke vvith ſo much re- 
ſcarrient, and read vvith ſuch horrour, thatſhe beſought 
the Goddefles to be propitiousto her. Nor vvas ſhe to be 
blamed for expreſſing the paſſions of her ſexe. For, to tell 
Ll 2 you | 
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| you true, | was minded to havelayd lome luch thing 
my lelte ; who at firſt hearing perceived nothing amiſle, 
having my contemplation fixt on her deſcriptions : but 
ſince the made her objections, | begin to be of her opini. 
on; having before luffer'd in my ielfe a deceipt of the 
ſight ; which beholding things in too neere an approach, 
and clo{eto theeye, cannot perfeRly diſtinguiſh; Bur at a 
juſt diſtance, and ſpace,all things caſt rrue appearances, 
and are ſeene as they are. Te relemble a mortall wo. 
man, then , ro Venus, and Funo , what il't but to detraQt 
from the Goddeſſes ? For by ſuch compariſons the leſle 
is not adyanced to the greater, bur the greater is diminiſhe, 
and drawne downeto the lefle. As if ewo ſhould walke 
rogethcr,one of verytall,the other of dwarkſh ſRature,and 
yauſhould deſire ro match them in equality , not one to 
exceed the other ;the ſhor:er by ſtretching himlelfe would 
never reach the others height, though hee ſtood Tiproe. 
Bur if they will appeare alike ſtatured , the taller is to 
ſtoope, and deprelle himlelte. Soir is in Imagery, where 
a man compared to a God is not ſo much made greater, 
as the God call 'd dovvne to an interiour is made lefle. Yet 
' | had your want of earthly inſtances ſent you to heaven for 
Coppyes, you had had ſome excule for your impiety : but| 
you having for examplethe beauties of fo many women, 
had no need to liken her to Venus, or Funo, You are, 
therefore, to your utmoſt ro deliver your lelfe from envie, 
IP Lycinus : who are not accuſtomed, nor otherwile prone, 
| or ealte to over. praile ; yet now, | kfgow not how, you are 
| {uddainly changed, and fallen to exceſſes, and ſhow your 
| ſclfeas prodigal! of your commendarions, as hitherto you 
have been ſparing. Nor lecit beger your ſhame, rocorreR 
your worke, though publiſhr;lince they report Phidias ro; 
have done ſo,vvhen he drew Fupiter for the Eleans : who! 
when hee firlt open'd his workmanſhip co the view of | 
| Pallzngers, ſtood behind a curteine, and heard wharthey | 
blamed or praiſed, One accuſed the nole, as too bioge, 
| anocher | 
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another the face as too long , otherscen(ured other parts, 
and when the [peators were gone, Phidias ſhurtin 
himſelfe up corrected , and reformed his picture by the 
publique Judgement. Holding the opinion of ſo man 
not co be comtemned, but that many mult neceſſarily ſee 
more then one, though that one were Phidias . Thus 
much ihce gave meein Commiſſion to ſay, which I can- 
not bur approve being your friend, and ſo well affected 
to you, 

Lycins, Till now,Pelytratus, Itooke you not for ſuch 
an Orator, who by your lengthen'd ſpeech, and accuſatis 
on of my worke, have lett mee no hope of an Apologie : 
yet of one piece of Injuſtice, i muſt complaine, eſpecially 
in you, who have ſentenced my booke undefended, and 


[no advocate afſigned to ir. 'Tis cafe, I ſuppoſe, accor- 


ding to the Proverbe, for him to winne the race who runs 
alone; nor doe I marvell at your conqueſt, vvhere no 
plaſle is ſet up, nor liberty givento plead : but chat vvhich 
1s yer more unreaſonable, is, that you have made your 
{clves the Acculers, and Judgesroo. Which,therefore,vvill 
you, that I patiently ſubmir co your Decree, and like rhe 
Himer.eanPoer, vviite a Recantation ? or vvill you give 
mee leaveto make an Appeale ? 

Polyſtratms, Take your choice, ſo you come prepared 
with a juſt detence, which you thall not make before 
your Adverlaries, as you call us, but before your friendes. 
| am prepared co undergoe the like Tryall. 

Lycinus | am ſomething troubled , Polytratws , that] 
ſhall nor plead for my lelfe in her preſence (which would 
have been much ro my advantage) but make my defence 
only at her command, yer upon condition you will bee as 
faichfull a reporter to her, as you have been from herto 
me, 1 will put my cauſe onthe Dice. 

Polytrat us. Secure your (eltc Lycinus , you ſhall finde 
me no partiall conveyer of your anſwers, ſo you contract 
them inco ſuch a briefe, 251 may well remember them. 


L123 Lycinus. 
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| Lycinus , I ſhould rather prolonge my defence to ſuch 
copious Accuſations ; but for your ſake 1 will abridge it, 
T<ll her then from mee. 

| PoiyRratus, By no meanes, Lycinue , but expreſſe your 
ſelfe as if ſhe were preſent: under which perlonation, ] 
| will repreſent youro her. 

Lycinus, Since you will haveit ſo PolyRratw, I do ſup. 
polc herpreſent, and to have ſpoken to me whatſoeyer 
you have reported from her, though it put mee to the ex- 
| pence of a {ccond preparation, For (not to conceale my per. 
turbations from you ) you have (| know not how) made 
the Attempr much more terrible to me. who (as you may 
perceive) do ſweate, and tremble art the apprehenſion of 
her preſence, which begetts a kinde of aſtoniſhment inme. 
I hus , then, I begin, ſincethere is now no way left fore 
vaſionin herprelence, 

Poly/tratus. Let not ſo ſerene a countinance affright you: 
you ſee ſhe is cheerfull ,and mercitully diſpoſed; ſpeake 
boldly, therefore: 

Lycinus, I, moſt excellent of Ladyes, whom you charge 
for having prayſed you above juſt meaſure , cannor lee 
how Ihave beſtowed more Panegyricke on you,then you 

have heapt upon your ſelfe by your religious eſteeme, and 
reverence of the Gods,whichis more to your commenda- 
tion,thenall 1 have ſayd of you. Pardon me,therefore,that 
| omitted chis part of your deſcription, which had ir fallen 
within che compaſle of my knowledge, had ſtood inthe 
firſt plice: not with a purpoſe to excell your other prayſes, 
| bur becauſe, | have ſayd much lefle then you deſerve. 
Judge, therefore, what excellencies | have lefe our , and 
what available proofes of your religious carriage and| 
ltraight intentions . Sincethey whothus reverence the 
| Gods, are to be ſuppoled vertuons in ail their Actions 
' towards men. Should you, then, enjoyne mee to alter 
| my writings, and to corre my portrayrure , I ſhould be 
ſofarre from ſubſtraction, that I ſhould inſert this paſlage 
ad! 
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as the toppe and crowne of the whole worke. Next, [ 
confeſſe my (elſe oblieged co thanke you, that when 
praiſed che moderation of your behaviour , as not cor- 
rupted, or {wolne, or puft up with your preſent great- 
neſſe and fortune, you by your diſlike of my expreffions, 
have confirmed, & verified them.For not greedily to catch 
at ſuch commendations , but to bluſh ar them , and to 
thinke them above you, isa ſure ſigne of a diſcreet, and 
affable temper. You, therefore, by your averſeneſle to 
praile ſhow your ſelte ſo much the more worthy to be 
praiſed ; and do almoſtfulfill the ſaying of Diogenes,who 
being asked which was the readieſt way to glory, ſayd, 
the concempr of ir. So ſhould one aske mee who moſt 
deſerved praiſe,] would (ay, they who moſt avoid it. But 


this is Digreſhon, and from the purpoſe, That whereto 


am co make my defence, is, that ia drawing your picture, 
| have reſembled you to Yenw at (nidos, and inthe Gar- 


| dens, to Funo, alſo, and Minerva. Compariſons too high 


and beyond your laſt. To this I might reply, that the old 
laying is, Poets and Painters are not accountable ; much 
lefſe Panegyrilts ; though their language be lower, and 
not fertcred in numbers. Forpraile isa freeching,and not 
to be meaſured by the lawes of brevity , or exceſle ; bur 
makes this its principall ayme, ro commend the perſon 
praiſed to the publique emulation and wonder. But] 
will not take that way of defence, leſt ſhould ſceme to 
you ſo to doe for want of other matter. You know that 
the lawves of Panegyricall Orations conliſt in the Panegy- 
riſts right uſe of ſimilitudes, and reſemblances ; and the 
height of the Art is to apply well : which is atchieved 
not when like is+ compared to like , or to a worſe , but 
when che thing praiſed is advanced by ſomething as tran- 
ſcendent as 'ris poſſible. For example, If one in commen- 
dations of a Dogge ſhould ſay hee were bigger then a 
Foxe, or Catt , would you thinke ſuch a one skill'din 
the Art of prayſing? you would not; nay though hee 


ſhould 
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ſhould ſav, hee vere equall a Wolfe, hee had not praiſed | 
him much. But the perfection of praiſe were to com- 
pare a Dogge to a Lyon for ſize and ſtrength. As when 
the Poet praiſes Orions Dogge, calls him Lyon-camer, 
|which is the perfection of a Dogges commendartions, | 
Again, ſhould any man,delirous to praiſe Milo the Crotoni. 
an, or Glaucs the Caryſtian, or Polzdamas, ſay, they were | 
| ſtronger then a woman, would you ner thipke him wor. | 

thy to be Jaught ar for his hilly compariſon ? or if ke | 
lhould ſay they exceeded orher men, 'rwere not praiſe e- | 
novgh.Bur how doth the excellent Homer magnihe Glays 
cu? He (ayes, Pollux had not might enough to encounter him 
hand to hand,nor Alcmena's warlike fon. Do you marketo | 
whatGods he compares him, or rather preferres him bes | 
fore them?yer Glaucws tooke not relentmentsto be extoll'd | 
above the ſtomeſt Gods, nor did they rake revenge either 
of him orthe Poet. as irreligious in his prelations, But | 
both were famovs, and had in honour of the Greekes, 
Glaucus for his valourthe Poet forhis numbers, eſpecially 
for that paſſage inthem:; Wonder not,therefo1eghat] , in- 
rending to bring you intocompariſon, ( which is cſlenti- 
all co a Panegyriſt } went by the higheſt patcernes, led by 
the reaſons ofthe worke . Bur ſince you inveigh againlt 
flattery,and profeſſe your hatred of flatterers, I am oblie- 
ged to makethar one degree more of your praile, but by 
| the way } will dehne and diſtinguiſh the buſineſle of a 
praiſer,from che excclles of a flatterer. A flatterer, making 
his profit the end of his commendation, without any re- 
gard to truth , thinkes hee cannot be hyperbolicall in his 
praiſes, with which he mingles many untruths and fall- 
hoods of his owne,not bluſhing o ſtile Therſites com: lier 
then Achill:s, orto call Neſtor the youngeſt of all the Ca- 
ptaines that came to Troy; and ſo hee may gaine by his 
lying, hee will ſweare that (reſus ſonne 1s of quicker | 
hearing then Melampus,and that Iphnews is quicker ſighted 


then Lynceus, Whereas the other in praiſing , lyes not, 
nor | 
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nor inſerts deſcriptions utterly diſagreeing ; but taking 

cheir narurall perteftions though not great, amplifyes 

them , and makes them larger : not fearing when he 

would decipher a horle naturally (wift, and fleet, to ſay, 
Hee could flye o're the toppes of unpreſt corne , 


| Againe he would not doubtto ſay, 


The courſe of horſes ſwift as winde. 
And if he were to praiſe a fair houſe magnificently fur- 
niſht, he would lay, 

Such is the Inſide of the Olympicke Hall. 

Which verſe a flatterer for hope of reward , would applye 
to a [wine-heardes Cortage:like ( ynathws, flatterer to De» 
metrius P.liorcetes , who when he had ſpent all other 
waies of flattery, praiſed him for hisprtiſlicke; and ſayd,he 
cought very mulically. Nor is itthe only marke of diffe- 
rence berweene them, that flatterers ſtrive to purchaſe fa- 
vour with thoſe they praile by lyes, and that the others 
praiſe truthes with advancement: but that whereinthey 
moſt differ,is that che one without choice heap together 
what Hyperboles they can z the others uſe them , bur ſe- 


| Ieted, and conincd to moderation. Theſe fevv diſtin&ti- 


ons of many have | ſhowne you berweene flattery and 
juſt praiſe, that you may not contound, bur divide them, 
and afigne them their ſeverall limics, and meaſure. 
Now, then, if you pleaſe, apply both theſe rules ro my 
deſcriptions of you , and fee ro which {ide they belong. 
Had che perſon, which | compared to the ftatie of e- 
nu at (nidis, been fowle, and deformed, I might de- 
ſervedly have beene thought a deceiver, and moreim- 
pudencthen ( yn.ethus : bur being ſuch a one as wee all 
know you to be, my boldneſle 1s not alcogerher unpar- 
donable. But, perhaps, you will ſay, or rather have alrea- 
dy ſayd, that you allow mee to praile your beauty, but 
then it ought to have beene without envie, or compari- 
ſon of a fraile woman with Goddeſles. I, moſt excellent 
Lady ( for now truth compels mee toſpeake ) have not 
M m compared 
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| for the heavenly : which apprehenſions of them were| 


compared you to the originall Goddeſſes , bur to their 
Coppies wrought by the beſt Artificers in ſtone, braſle, 
and [yory. Nor can [ thinke it irreligion for men to drayy 
reſemblances from the workmanſhip of men; unleſſe | 
you take her Statue made by Phidias for thetrue Pallas, or 
the Venus carved not long fince at Cnidus by Praxiteles | 


diſhonourable, ſince 1 hold their true portrayrures unex- 
prefſible by any humane imiration. Bur ſuppoſe I had 
compared you to them , | am not ſingular, or the firſt} 
broacher of ſuch ſimilitudes ; but have for my examples 
excellent Poets, eſpecially your Co-cittizen Homer whom 
[ will now raiſe from the dead in my defence, confident 
of your allowance of a name ſo Clafftick. Ler mee aske 
him, then, or rather you, (who among your other pray. 
ſes, are skill'd in all the beſt deſcriptions of his Poems) 
What thinke you of that paſſage, where ſpeaking of the 
captived Briſeis , he ſayes, Bright as Golden Venus ſhe be. 
wayl'd Patroclus ? and alittle after, as if his compariſon of 
her to Venus were not enough, he layes: 
So ſpake the woman Goddeſs like and wept. 

As often as you meete with ſuch expreſſions, doe you 
hate him,orthrow away his 1liads,or do you allow thei. 
centiouſneſle of his reſemblances? If you do not, ſo many 

aſt ages have; nor hath he hicherto found an accuſer, or 
one thardurſt laſh his Statue, or libell his obeliske, with 
cheinſcriptions of his cenſurable verſes. If he, then, were 
licenced rocompare a barbarous, weeping Lady to Glite 
tering Yenus,may not I (ommitting your beauty,nor to be 
ſpoken of with your patience in your hearing ) compare a 
ſprightfull, debonaire Lady, tothe Images of the Gods, for 
thoſethings which we morcalls partake in common with 
the?next,in his Character of Agamemnon,obſerve how ſpa- 
ring he hath bin of the Gods , whoſe ſcatter'd perfections 
he hath colle&ed,& calt into one gallant deſcriptio, where 


he layes, For bis eyes and head bee was equall to Jupiter, for 
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his courage to Mars, for bis breaſt to Neptune; dividing his 
parts by ſeverall reſemblances with the moſt eminent 
Gods. In another place hee compares him to mortall- 

aughtering Mars , and compares others to other Gods, 
Hee calls Hefor the Godlike Phry2ian, and Achilles fre, 
quently the God-like Greeke. Bur | terurne to exawples 
of the other ſex, you know where hee ſayes, 


She is like golden Venus and Diana; 
And 
Such is Diana hunting. © 


Nor doth hee only compare them with Gods , but likens 
Eupberbas hayre to the Graces , though imbrued with 
bloud. In a word, there are ſo many examples in Homer, 
thatthere is (carce any part of his Poem unadorned with 
q| ſimilicudes taken fromthe Gods , Either , therefore , ler 
ſuch expreſſions bee blotred out , or grant mee libertyto 
make the like * Nay the uſe of alluſions, and ſimilitudes, 
is ſo uncontrouleable , that Homer hath not doubted to 
beſtow praiſes on Goddeſles borrowed from meane 
and inferiour thinges , thus heecalls Funo cxe eyed, and 
Ven's ia anotherplace Yrolet-ſicbted, who is lo ſmally 
verſt in his poems asnot to have read of the roſy-finger'd 
Aurora?” Tis no offence, then , to ſay, one is ſhap'd like 
the Gods ; but how many have aflumed their compella- 
tions, and have tiled themlclves, Bacchas's and, Yulcans, 
; and Fupiters, and Neptunes, and Mercuryes : The wife of 
Enuagoras R King of ( yprus , was callcd Latona , yer no 
Goddefle was oftended, though ableto transforme her, 
like Niobe,inromarble, I forbeare to ſpeak of the Zgypti. 
ans, of all people the molt {crupulouſly ſvperſtitious yer 
the names of the Gods are in that plenty worne among 
them , that moſt of rheir compellations are fercht from 
heaven. Be not you , therefore , troudied at my prayles. 
| For it there be any offence againſt che Gods in my wris 
tings , you are not accountable, unleſſe one may prove 
M m 2 guilry 
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guilcy by hearing offences read, The Gods will puniſh 
| mee, when they firſt puniſh Homer , and the other Poets, 
butthey bave nor yettaken revenge of the belt Philoſo. 
pher,for ſaying man was the lmage of the Gods. l have 
much moretoſay, but for Polyſratus ſake do here breake 
off chat he may the berter report what | have ſaid. 
Polyſtratus. I know not, Lycinus, whether | be able: for 
you have ſpoken long, and beyond your Glaſle. Yetl 
willcryethe goodneſle of my memory. Andthat my rela- 
tion to her may bee faichfull , I do here ſtoppe my eares; 
leaſt the entrance of other things ſhould confound your 
mcthod, and 1 be expoſed tothe hiſſes of the ſpeRators, 
Lycinus, *T will concerne you, Polyſtratus, to at mee 
right: and ſo, having delivered you your part, I cake my 
leave, When the Judges give up their Deciſion] will ap- 
peare againe, and (ce what will bee che iſſue of this con» 


troverlye. 
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Fupiter Tragedian,or a Diſcourſe of 


Providence. 


| The ſpeakers, Mercury, Minerva, Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, 
Venus, the Coloſſus, Momus, Apollo, Hercules, 
Hermagoras, Timocles, Damis. 


— F* 


— Hy thus muling, Fapiter, and holding 


private Djalogue with your ſelfe ? You! 
looke pale, and have got the face of a Philoſopher, Un- 
 lockeyour ſelfe,and make me Counſeller zo your Dumps: 
perhaps my trifling afliſtance will nor prove contem- 


ptible, 
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Minerva. 
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Mcnerva.Say, Jove,thou Sire of Gods,and things below, 
I blew-eyed Pallas begge;reveale,and ſhow, 
VV hat new diſturbance doth thy minde ſurprize, 
And from whence do thy i2bs and paleneſſe riſe* 


Fupiter. *Tis beyond the power of language to name 
the thing ſo grievous, or the diſtemper, or calamity fo 
Tragicall, with which the nature of the Gods is not bur- 


dened. 
Minerva, O Phebus! with what Prologue hee begins 
to ſpeake ! 
Fupiter. O yee wicked carth-iprung race of Morralls, 
and thou more wicked Prometheus, what evills doe | 
(uffer ? 
Minerva. What ayle you, Six? Pray tell this aſſembly of 
your friends. 
| Fupiter. O my loud thunder, what doſt thou profi 
mce* 


. Minerva. Moderate your rage, Sir, unleſſe you intend 
to put us into Buskins too, and to anſwer you in lofty 
parts taken from Euripedes. 

Funo, Do youthinke wee know not the cauſe of your 
diſtemper, Sir ? 

Fupiter. Thou canſt not know, ſcold never (o loud. 

Fun, Alaſle, Sir, the roote of your commotionis love. 
Nor is it my cuſtome to (cold ;though 1 have beene fre- 
quently injured in this kind . You have found ſome Da- 
nae, or Semele or Europa who hath kindled this diſtem- 
per in you,which you will quench by turning your ſelfe 
| into a Bull, or Satyre, or ſhowre of Gold, in which you 

will deſcend intothe boſome of your Miſtreſſe, For your 
lighes,and teares, and change of colour, are but ſo many |, 
lignes, and confeſſions of your flames. 

Fupiter, Happy thou, who thinkeſt my diſturbance 
ſprings from ſuch a Toy as Love. 
| Funo, Wharellecan atflict Fupiter * 
| Mm 3 Fupiter. | __ | 
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Jupiter, The ltate of the Gods is in extreme danger 
Tia and;according to the Proverbe, it ſtands upon the | 
| edge of a ralour whether we ſhall hereafter be worſhipe. | 
and reccive ſacrifice, or be utterly negleed, and held in 
contemFt. » 

Funo. Hath the carth produced nevv Cyants ? or have 
the old broke their chaines, and treed themlelves from 
| priſon, androoke freſh armes againſt us ? | 

Fupiter. The Gods are late from their invaſion, | 

Funo. What elle worthy our teares, can befall us? If: 
your diſtemper ariſe not trom hence, 1 lee not why you 
ſhould of a Fupiter become a Polus, or Ariſtodemus, | 

Fapicer, Yelterday, {::no, Timocles the Stoick, and Da. | 
| mis the Epicurean ( vpon what occalion | know not) | 
difpured of Providence, in a greatAflembly of knowing 
and underſtanding men, which much troubles mee. Das. | 


hy, 
mis maintained there were no Gods, who either diſpo-! 


ſed, or tooke care of humane Afﬀaires; butthe religious 
| Timecles argued for us, till a preſle of people rvthiog in, 
| broke off the diſpute without a deciſion: oncly they a-| 
oreedto meet 2gaine, ard fhmſh the oiſculſion. And this | 
is the day on which the ſuſpended hearers expe which | 
will conquer, and {peake moſt probable truth. Do you 
ſee our danger, and to what ſtraights wee are reduced, 
when Heaven relyes uponthe proote of one ſinglg man ? 
one of therwo muſt happen; either we mult be deſpiſed, 
and held onely empty names; or be honoured as before, if 
[imn«le:s pre vaile. 
?ano. Believe mee,thele are no [light dangers,nor were 
you ternpeſtuous in vaine, Husband, 
?:piter. You thought the caule of my diſtemper to be 
ſome Danae,or Antiope, What, then ſhall wee doe ? Mer- 
| entry {tn0, and Fallas, contribute your advice. | 
| ' Mercury. Mycounlell is to call a Parliameat,and tore- 
 ferre the buſineſle co a publiqueconſultation, 


| 
| {1no, I concurre with Mercury, 
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or ſhow your ſelfe diſquieted with the Accident, but pris 
vately project that Timocles may overcome , and' Dams 
may depart exploded from the diſputacion. 

Mercury. Such ſtratagems, Jupiter , will not bee con- 
cealed, the Philoſophers diſputing ſo publiquely: beſides, 
you will bee choughta tyrant, nor to impart ſo weighty 
an Aﬀaice, wherein all are intereſted. 

Zapiter. Make proclamation, then , and ſummon all 
the Gods. 

Mercury, I obey you. Hoe, O yee Gods, come to the 
Parliament : delay not , bur aſſemble your (elves to con- 
ſulc of affaires of ſtate. 

Fupiter. Do you make ſuch ſlight, ſimple, and faint 
proclamation , Mercwry , for a Parliament of this conſe- 


, qQUENnCce? 


Mercury. What ſhonld I ſay, Fupiter? 

Fapiter. What ſhould you ſay? I would have you 
make proclamation 1n verſe, and in bigge-voyced poetry, 
that the Aſſembly may bee the fuller. 

Mercury, *Tis fit for Epicke writers, and writers of 
Rhapſodyes.I am not poertically given, and ſhall therefore 
[poylethe fummons by over or under feete, and my ver- 
les will bee {corned as inſpired by diſplcaſed Muſes. Be- 
lides I ſee many laugh at Apollo for his halting oracles, 
chough his obſcurity lecure him, and give not the hearers 
leilurc to examine his numbers. 

Fupiter, Joyne, therefore, as many of Homers verſes 
together as he uſually ſummons us in. You cannot bur re- 
member them. 

Mercury. Not over readily. Yet I willtry, 


Be then, no female abſent, or male God, 

| No Goddeſbe of the Sea, or Nymph oth' Floud, 
But all to Jupiters Great (ouncell come, 
Who ere clayme Sacrifice,or Hecatomb, 


Come 


Minerva. I hold it not fit you ſhould trouble heaven, | 


— 
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| Come, therefore , (ir firſt yce Gods of Gold, You ſee, Fu- 
piter, the higheſt roomes are taken up only by Barbarians, 


precious,they are burof [yory, (lightly guilt, and colour'd 
| fvarmes , and commonwealths offlyes . whereas God 


| deſſe Bendi., and Anxbs , and nextro him Artis, and 
| Mithres , are entirely of (ſolid , maſlye, pretious Gold. 


' (ome Nameleſſe too, aud vulgar Deityes, 
F'Vho feed on groffe clouds Which from Altars riſe 


?upiter. Well done , Mercury; and like a perfet He. 
rauld. They arealready aſlembled, aſhgnethem their pla. 
ces, accordingrto their dignityes. Ler the Golden fic firſt, 
next to themthe Silver, then the Ivory, then the braſen, | 
then the ſtone;and among rhele letthoſe rake place,who | 
have beenecarved by Phidias, or Alcamenes, or Myron, 
or Eupbranor, or the like rare Statuaryes. As for this igno- 
ble, uncarved rout, let them fit crouded together afar 
oft , and keep lilence , and ſerveto fill up the Aſſembly, | 

Mereury. It ſhall bedone , and they ſhall fitas you de- 
cree, Jupiter. Bur | underſtand nor whether a Deity of 
Gold, though ill carved, and of vulgar, and mifhapen | 
ſcalpcure, ſhall rake place by the talent, and weight, of | 
Myrons , or Polycletw» braſcn, of Phidias, and Alcamenes 
ſtone.Gods', or whether they ſhall fir by Imagery , and 
workemanſhippe. 

Fupiter, lt ought to bee (6 Mercury; but cuſtome pre- 
ferres the Gods of Gold. 

Mercury. lam inſtructed. You would have them ſea- 
red by their wealth, not by their excellencyes , and values- 


_ 


Allthe $recian, polite, fayre ſhapen, well wrought Dei: 
tyes, are butof ſtone , or braſle; or if there be any more 


over with Gold , wooden within , and lodging whole 


Nepeune. With what Juſtice, Mercury , doe you place 


that ugly , Dogg faced Zgpiian before mee, who am 


Neptune ? | 


_ __ we 


Py os + oy 


Mercury. Becauſe.Lyſippus hath formed you bralen, 
nJs | * Neptune, | 
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F, Neptune ; and poore ; The Corinthians art chat time ha- 


ving no Gold, But heis made ofthe wealthieſt menall, 


: | You muſt, therefore, bee a patient SpeRator, and not 


take ifidignation, if one witch ſuch a golden ſnout be 


» | prefer'd before you. 
| PYenw. Place me, then, Mercury, in the foremoſt row ; | 
'| for lam golden. 


Mercury. Surely, Ven«s, | am much miſtaken,then and 


| | ray ſight failes mee, if you be not Alabaſter, hewne from 


the Quarry of Pentelus, which Praxiteles thought good to 
workc into a Venus, and then beſtow'd you on the (ni- 
dians. 

Venus. 1 have authentick Homer for my authority, who 
up and downe- his Poems alwayes calls mec golden 

enus . 

Mercury. So hee tiles Apollo rich, and wealthy, yet you 
ſhall ſee him preſcatly fit among thelaſt, robb'd of his 
Rayes, and Coronet by theeves;and the ſtrings of his harp 
ſacrilegiouſly ſtolne. Be content,cherefore, leſt you bechruſt 


| downe among the ſervants of cheAſſembly. 


Coloſſus, Who dareſtand in competition with mee, be. 
ing the Sunne,and of ſuch magnitude ? whomthoughthe 
Rhodians have not caſt very ingeniouſly, norto admirati- 
on, yet they have made ſixteen golden Gods by my rude 
patrerne. In reaſon, therefore, | ought to be held the 
wealthicſt. As formy workmanſhip, and making, tis re- 
compenced by my greatneſle. 

Mercury, What ſhall I doe, Fupiter? this is a difficule 


F | caſe. If | conſider his mertall, 'tis brafſe, But if | conſider 
| | how many talents of brafſe he weighs,rwill riſe ro above 
þ five hundred medimnes,and exceed a Knights eſtate. 


Fapiter. What makes He here, thusto upbraid the 0- 


| thers, with their ſmalneſle, and diſturbe their fittings?Ne- 


vertheleſſe though, molt excellent Rhodian, chou be more 


+ | honourable then the Gods of gold, yet how canſt thoutake 
| | place,excepr all the others riſe, and makethee roometo fir, 
Wh Nn whole 
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whole each burtocke willtake upthe whole woll lacks. 


Twill be beſt,cherefore, for theero ſtand, and ſtoop down 


(omecimes to our conſultations. 

Mercury. Here's another knothard to be untyed, Bace 
chus,and. Hercules, both of Braſſe,of the ſame worke,and 
made by Ly/ipp#s, of the ſame equall deſcent, being both 
ſonnes to Fupiter. Whichtherefore ſhall ſir ficft ? tor you 
ſeethey both lirive for place. | 
-- Fnpiter. Wecloole time, Mercury,and ſhould long ſince 
have begun the conſultation. Ler them, forthe preſent, 
ſic promiſcuouſly, as every one plealeth. This ſhall be the 
bulineſſe of another meeting, where an Ac ſhall paſſein 
what order they ſhall cake place, 

Mercury. Butdoe you markein whattumultthe Com. 
mons are,and how they cry out for their daily ſhares, and 
diſtributions > Where is our Ne&ar 2 What's become of 
our Ambroſia? Whereare our Hecatombs ? reſtore our Sa- 


| crifices. 


Fupiter. Silence them, Mercury; Thar laying afide their 
tries, they may know wherefore they are Aſſembled. 
Mercury. All do not underſtand Greeke, Fupiter. Nor 


| havel languages enough to ſpeake to Scythians, Perſians, 


Thracians and Gawles, Ithinkeit beſt,therefore,to enjoyne 
them ſilence by beckening with my hand. 

Fupiter, Doeſoe. 1 

Mercury, Harke, they are all as mute as Pyehavoreans. 
Begin your ſpeech; Allcheir eyes are fixt upon you,expe- 
ing what you will fay. 

Fupiter, | will not conceale my diſtemper fromthee, 
Mercury, being my ſonne : Thou knoweſt whar a conh- 
dent and ſterne voyced ſpeakerlam. 

Mercury, 1 do, and have trembled ar your ſpeeches, 


eſpecially when you threarned to draw up from the 


deep, the earth, ſea, Gods, and all by letting downe your 

golden chaine, | 
Fupiter. Yet partly with the Apprehenſion of the in- 
ſtant 
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ſtant dangers, partly with the greatneſle of the Aſſembly 
(which Thou ſceſtis numerovs, and ſolemne) I am con- 
founded, and daſht, and my tongue is ferrer'd and tyed. 

Belades, 'wharis yet worle; I have forgot the preface, 

which | madero my ſpeech, that] mighc gaine themore 
favourable entrance intotheir Attentions. 

Mercury. You marre all, Fupiter, They will preſently 
ſuſpect your lilence, and expect ro licare ſome great mil- 
Chiefe from your delay. 

Zapiter. Shall | chen, ſpeake Hmers procem to them? 

Mercury. What is t? 

Fupiter. Liſten tomee yee Gods, and Goddeſſes. 

Mercury, Fye you have cloyd us with ſuch prefacesal- 
ready: If you will take my counlell, perplex not your (elfe 
with verſe; but take one of Demoſthenes Orations againſt 
Philip, and alcer it to your purpoſe , tis the practice of 
many moderne Orators. 

Fupicer, Thouſayeſt well.” Tis a Compendious way of 
Rhetoricke, and lyes open and prepared for thoſe who are 
unprovided: Thus then | begin. | ſuppoſe, Oyee men and 
Gods, it will bee in ſtead of greatforcunes to you, to heare 
me declare the Cauſe, why | have call'd you together. 
'T will chercfore, become you to lend mee cheerfull atten- 
tion. The preſent occaſ10n,dorh almoſt vocally inſtru us 
to make prevention of our preſent dangers; with which 
wee all (ceme too coldly aft-cted. twill, therefore, bor- 
rowing no longer preface from Demoſtbenes clearly open 
ro you the reaſons , why in great perplexicie | have ſums» 
mond this Parliament. Yeſterday,you know, Mneſitheus 
the Pilor offer'd a Sacrifice for the preſervation of his ſhip, 
almoſt wrackt neere the Promontory of Capharexs. And 
fealted as many of us inthe Pireum, as hecall'd to the Sa. 
crifice. After the oblarion,you all departed ſeverall wayes, 
as your buſineſſe led you. Onely 1, rowards evening re- 
rurn'dcothe Cirty to walke in the Keramick ; conſidering 
with my ſelfe Mneſitbeus thrift, who entertain'd ſixteen 

Nnz Gods 
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| meeting: whereupon they divided, upon agreement the 
| next day to give an iſſue to the diſquiſition. Artheir aut 
| 


Gods with the ſacrifice of one ancient,decayd,rheumarick 
Cock;aad foure graines of muſty wither'd incenſe, which 
vanithc in the kindling,and lenc nor up ſmoake enoughto 
couch thetip of our noles,though he vowed whole Heca» 
combes, when his ſhip was ready to dath upon the rocks, 
and finke. Withthele contemplations | was carried onto 
the painted gallery,where | ſaw a vaſt crowde of people, 
ſome ſtanding within che Schoole, others withour, others 
very earneſt and loud, fitting upon benches. I gueſſin 

them, ( as indeed they were ) to be wrangling Philoſo, 
phers, drew neere to heare what they ſaid: And wrap- 
ping my lelfe in athick cloud, preſently cransformd my ſelt 
into one of them; and ſtroaking my long beard perfeQ- 


ly relembled a Philoſopher. Having made my paſſage 


with my elbow,l enter'd, unknowne whol was, where 1 
foundthat Atheiſt Dami, the Epicurean , and the beſt of 
men Timocles the Stoick , hotly diſputing. Timocles had 
quite loſt his voyce with ſweating and clamour. Damy, 
profulcly laughing,ceaſt notro provoke him. T heir vvhole 
diſputation vvas concerning us, vvhom the wicked Da» 
mis affirmed to be void of providence,and not to reguard 
the affaires of men , vvhich is to maintaine us not to be at 
all. And this he proved vvith great firength of Argument, 
and the applauſe of many On the contrary, Timocles,vvel| 
{tudicd in our cauſe,cncounter'd, abhoried, and repelled 
his proofes. Much extolling our providence, and ſhovv- 
ing how wee rule, diſpoſe, and give order to all thinges | 
inthe world. Nor did hee want ſome who prayſed him. 
One'y hee was tired, and ſpoke feebly which turn'd allthe 
eyes ofthe multitude upon Dam, Butl apprehendingour 
danger,cauſed night rocloſe upon them, and diſſolve the | 


parture | mingled my (elfe vvich the preſſe,and heardthem 
magnifie Dams's Arguments,and extoll chem above mea- 
{ure. Some alſothere were vvho vvould not prejudgethe 
oppolite 
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oppolite ſide, but keptrhemlelvesin ſuſpenſe, whar Timo. 
cles would urgethe next morning, Thele are thg motives 
for which [ calld you together,which are not {N$ht,O yee 
Gods, if you conliderthatall our honour, glory, andreve- 
rence,proceed from men.lf they,then,beonce perſwaded, 
eicher thatthere are no Gods, or if there be, that they fall 
not under our providence, we ſhall no longer recciye Sa- 
crifices,gifts,or honour from the carth ; Bur ſhall here fir 
neglected in heaven, famiſhe, and deprived of our Feaſts, 
Holydaies, Games, Oblations , and night Solemnities. 1 
hold ir, therefore, fit that wee unanimouſly adviſe upon 
ſome remedy againſt thoſe dangers; And how Timocles 
may prevaile, and appeareto be inthetruth, and Dami 
may be expoledrothe laughter of the Auditors. I am nor 
confidentthat Timocles of himſelfe can conquer,unleſſe we 
lend him our affiſtance, Make legall proclamations there- 
fore, Mercury, that vvhoſoever will may ſtand up and 
ſpeake. 

Mercury. Hearken All, with filence. If any of the per- 
let Gods have ovghttolay, hee is permitted to ſpeake. 
How's this? Not one ſtand up? Or are you ſtruck dumb 
with the feare of what you have heard? 

Momus, Beeall as ſpeechleſſeas the earth, and ſea. If 
you will give mee liberty of utterance, Fupiter, I have ma- 
ny thingsco ſay. | | 

Fupiter, Speake boidly, Momws thy treedome doth pro- ' 
miſe good counſel]. 

Momus, Aﬀord mee your Artentions,then, All yee Gods. 
l have long expected that our affaires ſhould be driven to 
thoſe ſtraights, and that many ſuch Sophiſters ſhould 
ſpring up who take the cauſe oftheir boldneſſe from us, 
Nor ought wee in equity to be diſplealed with Epicurws, 
orhis followers,and ſucceſſors in that Se, for their opini- 
ons of us.For what apprehenſion of us can they have, 
who ſee ſuch a tumult,and diſorder in things ? good men 


deſpiſed, and afflited with poverty, ſickneſſe, and thral- 
| Nn 2 dome; | 
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| dome; corrupt,and wicked men held in veneration, over. 
flowing with weaith,and bearing rule over the Vertuous? 
Someto ſeape puniſhment with lacriledge, others to bee 
crucifyed, and rackt for innocence? when they lee ſuch an 
uncquall dilpofirion ot thinges,they may diſpute whether 
| there bee ſuch thinges as Gods. Eſpecially when they 
| heare ſuch ambiguous oracles astheſe: Halys pat; Thou 
an empire ſhalt dt ſolve. Not explayning vv hichcr his owne 

Empnre, orthe enemies Againe, 

1 hou Salam #s ſhalt womens ſonnes deftrey, 

Which held both for Perfransand Greekes, who, [ beleeve, 
were womens ſonnes. Againe, when they read thoſe Po. 
ems, where wee ate ſayd ro beenamourd, and wounded 
and madelervants, and impriſoned, andto hold faRions, | 
and a thouſand ſuch paſſages which are practiced among | 
us, who all the while pretend ro happineſle and immor- | 
tality, how can chey choole but laugh, and contemne us? 
yer wee are angry becauic ſome men are not ſtupid, but 
bring theſe thinges into dilputation, and take our provi. 
dence from us : whereas vvee guilty of tuch ;rregularities 
ought to be glad that vveeare ſacrificed to at all. And here, 
Fupiter, (lince vvee are alone, and no man preſent in this 
| Aſlembly, but Hercules and Bacchus, and Ganymed, and 
Eſculapins yvho are novv denizon'd Guds) anlvver mee 
truly, vvhether earthly affaires have a anytime lo enter'd | 
| ito your care, astoexanine vvhat men are vvicked, and | 
vvhat vercuous? Had nor Theſeus travelling from Trazcn | 
ro Athens caſually flaine the malcfactors by the vvay, tor 
any hinderance from you,or your providence, Sciron, and 
Pitzocamptes, and Cercyon, and others, might have lived, 
and glutted themſelves vvith che ſlaughter of paſſengers. 
And had not Euriſtbens, ajuſt and provident Prince,out of 
bis love to mankind, enquiredinto their gricvances, and 
| redreſtthem by ſending abroad Hercules, then his ſervant, 
an ative, ſtout,and hardy man, Hydra, and the Stympha- 
lides, the Thracian hotſes, and comumelious drunken 
(entaures| 
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(entaures, had never enter'dinto your conſideration, Fupi- 


n - 
ter. To ſay truch, our vyholc employmentis to lit, and 


obſerve vvho offers lacrifice, and pertumes our Altars. All 
other things are ruled by chance,and fall our by accident: 
We luffer, therefore, jultly for the preſent, and are likely 


| to ſuffer more hereatrer,vvhen mea looking up to us ſhall 


P | 


find that cis bur loſle to ſacrificetous, or to ſend us n 
oblations. Shortly ,cherefore, you vvill fee rhe Epicureans 
laugh atus, ſuch Philoſophers as Metrodorus, and Damis 
prevaile, and our defenders overcome by them. 'Twill 
concerne us, therefore, to finiſh, and heale chelegrievan- 
ces,both preſent, and precedent. As for Momus there is no 
feare that | ſhall be leſſe honowm'd, who was never yer a 
God of reſpect, when you flouriſhe, and enjoyed your Sa- 
crifices, 


* Fupiter. Wee muſt priviledge this fellows humour, O 


yee Gods , which ts alwayes bitter , and Satyricall. Tis 


| eaſie for every body, ayes the excellent Demoſthenes, to 


find fault, complaine, and ravle, butto ſhow a way how 
to ſettle the prelcnt diltemper,is the work of a wiſe Coun- 
ſellour : which | expe from youthough he be ſilent, 


Neptune. 1, as you all know, live under water , and 
have my kingdometo my ſelf, in the deep, vvhere as vvell 
asI can, | procect paſſengers, tranſport ſhippes, and allay 
ſtormes: yer out of my regardrto the publique cauſe, 
hold it fic that Damis, before he enter into a ſecond diſs 
pute, bee deſtroyed, either by zrhunderbolr, or ſome 0. 
ther vvay, leaſt hee overcome; (for you ſay, Fupiter, hee is 
eminently perſvvalive) vvhereby others may perceive, 
that vvee are ableto puniſh choſe vvho urge impious Ar- 
guments againſt us. | 

Fupiter, Are you injeſt, Neptune, or have you forgot, 
that ſuch reveages are not in our power, butthat the de- 
ſtinies decree who ſhall dycby lightning, who by the 
[word,who by a feaver, who by a conſumption. Did- 1 


hold the ſcales, doe you thinke I would have luffer'd 


thole 


| 


| 
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| thoſe {acrilcgious theeves to have [capt from Olympra un. 
thunderſtruck, who cur off two of my lockes weighing 
ſixe pound a piece. Or would you have connived at the 
Eſherman of Orew, who ſtole your Trident at Gereftu: > 
Beſides, *rwill argue our pathon,melancholy,and feare of 
Damis Syllogiſmes ; as if wee flew him out of our diſ- 
truſt thathe would vanquiſh Timacl's: which were to ger 
the berter,only in an undefended cauſe. 
| Neptuze.l thought I had contrived a compendious way 
to victory. 
Fupiter, Your contrivance,Neptune,is as grofle as a Ty- 

| nyes, to (lay an adverſary before his time, and to deſtroy | 

him unconvinced, leaving the queſtion controvertible, | 


and undecided. 
Neptune, Doe you project better, ſince my counſcll is 


contemprible. 
Apollo. Did the Lavv permit young,unbearded Gods, 
rogive advice, perhaps | might ſay ſomething uſefull to 
= the preſent bulineſle. 
| Aomus, In deliberations of this weight , we are not to 
| ſpeake by age,but by the common Intereſt.For 'rwyere ri- 
Sons if in extreameperills wee ſhould ſtand vpon ni- 
ceties of Law. Beſides, you Apollo, area legitimate ſpea- 
ker, and have long ſince paſt your nonage, and beeneen- 
rolled of the twelve, and ſhould have been of the board | 
in Satarnes time. Let not your youth, therefore, bee your 
excuſe, but ſpeake your minde freely, nor bee abaſhr that 
| you are a beardleſle {peaker;vour ſonne #/culapius having 
| {o long a one. Beſides, 'rwill now become you to give 
| ſome proofe of your wiſdome, leaſt you appeare to have 
ſate all this while idle at Helicon, and to have Philoſophi- 
2d wich the Mules. 
| Apollo, You are notto grant licences, Momws, but Fupt- 
ter, At whoſe command | may, perhappes, ſay ſomething 
worthy the Muſes, and my retirement at Helicon, 
Fupiter. Speake wy ſoane, you have liberty. 
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Apollo. Doubtleſle Timocles is 2 vertuous man ,alover 
of the Gods, and exactly ſtudyed in the Stoick Learning, 
which makes him ſo ſtored with pupils, by whom hee 


| receives a large revenew,(o perſwaltveis heto his ſcholers 


in private. Bur in publique he1s ſo timorous and of ſuch 
a filly, and harſh delivery, that he ſtill raiſes the deciſion 
of the auditory by his diſconne&ions,and tautologies,and 
Nonpluſſes. And thus he is when he moſt labours to bee 
eloquent; Though otherwiſe he be of a ſharp judgment, 
and (ubrile apprehenſion, as they report, who arc verſt 
in the Stoick Arguments: which hethrough imbecility 
ſpoyles, and confoundes in the expolition, and urging, 
not clearly expreſſing his drift, but propoſing his mea- 
ning enigmartically, and giving darke anlwers tothe op- 
polite queſtions . Hence his hearers laugh at as much as 
they doc not underſtand. For nothing more advances a 
diſputation,chen to urge clearly; and to the capacity ofthe 
Auditors. 

Momw. You doe well, Apollo, to praiſe perſpicuity, 
though you litclepraiceitin your Oracles; where you are 
dark, and knotty, and ſecurely caſt forth many thinges ſo 
ambiguousto your hearers, that they need another 4pollo 
ro expound them. Bur give your advice, how may wee 
cure the ImperfeRion of 7 rmocles ſpeech? 

Apollo. By joyning a Coadjutorto him, Momus, who 
ſhall cake his Arguments, and prefle chem with a berter 

race. 
: Momus. Counſel worthy your beard, and a ſchoole- 
maſter; To place a Co-diſputant in ſuch an aſſembly of 
Philoſophers, to interpret ro the Auditors whatſoever 
Timocles ſhall urge, and Dams to diſpute ſingle. Beſides, 
ſhould he uſe a Co-adjutor , privately ro whiſper his ar- 


ſchooles:ſome other courſe therefore,isto bechought up- 


| Oo you 


pn into his eare,and he ſpeak rhetorically morethen | 
| he underſtandes, it muſt necds raiſe the laughter of the 


on. ln the mean time, you, metninkes, whotake upon | 


| 
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you to be a prophet, and have ſuchan ample revenew 
comming in by your predictions, that ſometimes they 
have offer'd ſowes of gold, ſhould in his time of danger 
cell us by your Art which of the diſputers will prevaile. 
For being a Preſager, you cannot but know things fu. 
cure, 

Apollo. How can I, Momzs , _—_ neither Tripod, 
nor perfume, nor preſaging fountaine here , like that of 
| Caitalia ? 

Momus. See how you Wave my demand, and to what 
ſtraights you are driven. 

Fupiter. Anſwer him , Sonne, and give not the railcr 
occaſion to detract or (lander thee, as if thy skill lay in a 
Trivet, and Spring, and Incenſe, without which thy Art 
failes thee. 

Apollo, 1 ſhould better obey, Father, at Delphos, or (6. 
lophon ? amidſt my Oracles, as my cuſtome is: yer unfur- 
niſhtasI am, 1 will endeavour to foretell you whole ſhall 
be the victory, But perhaps you will take exceptions un- 
lefle [ſpeake in verſe. 

Momus. No matter ſo you ſpeake things which need not 
a Comment, or [nterpreter. No ſheep, or tortoyle is now 
boyled in Lydia ; you know about what affaire you arc 
conſulted, 

Fupiter. What gaſtly terrours precede Oracles ? Sec his 
colour changes, his eyes rowle, his haire briſtles, his gate 
is frantick, All things teſtifie a divine poſſeſſion, and are 
full of myſtery and horrour. 

Apollo. Unto Propbeticke Phoebus lend your eares, 

About a ſtrife raiſ'd by loud Sopbiſters, 

V Tho arm'd with fables dart difputes, and Noyſe: 
And fill the Rireets with Syllogiſmes, and voyce. 

But when the YVultur in his crooked clawes 

Shall graſpe the locuſt and ſhowre telling dawes, 
Have clacke their laſt,the Mules ſhall then prevaile , 
But th Aſſe ſhall bis fleet colts with bornes aſſaile, 
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Fupiter, Why do you laugh fo profuſely, Momus ? our 

reſent affaires areabove ſport. Ceaſe, Miſchiefe, or thou 
wilt be choake with laughter. 

Momus. How can [chooſe Fupiter,at ſuch a cleare,and 
intelligible Oracle ? 

Fupiter.- Ic ſcemes you can interpret , then, what hee 
ſayd. 

_"- "Tis (o plaine, that wee need not a Themifto. 
cles, For the Oracle (ayes expreſly chat the uttereris a 
cheater, and that wee are pack Aﬀes, and Mules for be- 
Iceving him, and have nor ſo much wit as Graſhoppers. 

Hercules. Pardon mee Father, Fove, if I , an aflumed 
God, ſpeake my opinion ; When they are met for diſpu. 
cation; If Timocles have the better We will let the argu» 
ments goe on; Bur if ic happen otherwiſe, I,if you pleaſe, 
will ſhake the Schoole, and caſt icon Dam#s, that he ſhall 
never more impioully reproach us. 

Momus. O Hercules, Hercules, how wildly,and Beotian 
like haſt thou ſpoken,to deltroy ſo many innocents with 
ane offendour , and demoliſh a ſ{choole, with Marathon, 
Miltiades, and (ynegirus * After whole ruine, how ſhall 
the Rbetoricians make their ſpeeches, being deprived of 
their greateſt argument, and helpe? Beſides , in your life- 
time, perhaps you might have performed ſuch an exploit. 
Bur ſince you were made a God you havelearnt, 1 be. 
leeve, that ſuch accidents are reſerved onely for the Fates, 
and exempted from our povver. 

Hercules. When I flew the Lyon, and Hydrathen was 
[ but inſtrumenttothe Deſtinies? | 

Fupiter. Tis lo. | 

Hercules.1f one ſhould now affiont mee, or robbe my 
Temple, or demoliſh my Statue , might | not cruſh him, 
though the ſiſters had not ancicntly decreed (o ? 

Fupiter. By no meanes. 

Hercules. With your leave, then, Fupiter, be it ſpoken. 
(forl, as the Poet ſayes, am a blunt fellow, and call a 
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(pade a ſpade) It our cale be lo, I will take farewell of my 
honours, tmoke of incenſe, and blood of ſacrihces here 
and go down to heil, armed with my naked bow, 
where the ſhades will dread mee for the lavages | have 
(Jayne . 

Fupiter, $0, here's a home witneſle, as they ſay. You 
have juſt caught Damis what to ſay. Bur what braſen 
taire-ſhapte, well carved, halty meſlcnger comes yonder, 
with an antique bend abour his head? Tis thy brother, 
Mercury, The 'Rhetorician who ſtands in the paynted gal- 
[ery, ſee how ſullyed he is with being ſo often caſt: what 
brings thee hither poſt, wy lonne? Any newes from the 
Earth * 

Hermagoras. Great newes, Fupiter, and well deſerving 
of my diſpatch. 

Fupiter, Speak it, if it be any thing wee knew not be- 
ore. 

Hermazoras. As | was juſt now under the brafters 
hands, who loder'd my breaſt ro my back, and carved a 
ridiculous corſelet abour my body , and with like art 
ſtampt his Copper marke upon mee, | law atumulcuous 
crowd of people thronging abour., Two bawhng ill 
lookt, contentious Sophitters, Dam, and - 

Fupiter, No more, Hermagoras, of your tragicall newes: 
| know whom you mean. Bur cell mee how long have 
they been at skirmiſh ? 

Hermozoras. They do but yethurle darts at a diſtance, 
and caſt reproachesat one another, 

Fupiter, All wee can now doe, yee Gods, is to bow 
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 downe our eares,and liſten ro them. Letthe Porter Houres | 

| therefore,remove the bolcs,diipell che clouds and ſer open 

| the dooresof Heaven. Good Hercules! whar a multitude 

| | of hearers are met together ? 1 doe not like Timocles , hee} 

trembles,and is ſo daunccd, that hee will berray our caule, 

and confefleth himſelfe manifeſtly anable to encounter 

| Dams, Let us, therefore, the beſt we can a(liſt him _ 
our 
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our prayers, and wilhes, filendly, and co our ſelves, leaſt | 
Damy heare us. 

Timecles, Dareſt thou maintaine , thou ſacrilegious 
Dams, that thereare no Gods, nor any providence over 
men * 

Damis. No. But firſt anſwer mee , whythouart per. 
ſwaded there are. 

Timocles, Nay firſt, anſwer mee, Thou lewd fellow, 

Damis. Nor till thou anſwer mee. 

Fupiter. Thus farre our man hath the better, and hath 
given the lowder onſer. To him Timocles, raile at him; 
For therein lyes thy ſtrength; Though at Argumentation 
hee be abletoſtop chy mouth, and make thee as ſilent as 
a fiſh, 

Timocles, By Mineryal will not givethe firft anſwer. 

Damis, Well, Trmocles, your oath ſhall prevaile. Pro» 
poſe your queſtion, but withourill language, | pray, 

Timocles. Tell meethen, Thou Miſcreant, doſt thou 
hold that the Gods have no providence? 

Dame. | do. 

: Timocles. That's very hne indeed, do all things fall out, 
then, without providence ? 

Damu. Yes. 

Tiniocles. And isthe care of the Univerſe not order'd by 
the Gods ? | 

Dams. Noe. 

Timecles, Arethings,then,carried by Accidentand blind 
chance ? 

Damis. They are. 

Timocles, Can you, good people, heare theſe things 
with patience and nor ſtone this blaſphemer? 

Damtis. Why doe you provoke the people againſt mee, 
Timocles? or what are you, that you ſhould be thus tem- 
peſtuous for the Gods? when they hearing mee formerly 
| (if yetthey can heare) were notalldiſplealed, nor made 
mee a wretched example . 
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Timocles. They doe heare thee, Nay they doe heare 
[thee, Dams, and will puniſh thee hereafter. 

Damis, When will they have leiſure ro puniſh mee, 
who, you ſay, are taken up with ſuch lerious 1mploy. 
ments, as the diſpoſition and ordering of the number. 
lefle affaires of the world? ſothat they have not yer had 
time to revenge themſelves on thee for thy perjuries, and 
other offences? Excuſe mee it thy own provocations 
draw bad langiage from mee,who cannot ſee whar grea- 
rer proofe of their providence the Gods can ſhevsy, then 
codeſtroy (ach a {inner as thou art. Bur tis plain they are 


| ptans. For they uſe frequently to goe thither for entertain« 
, ment, and ſometimes without invitation. 

Timocles, What ſhalll ſay toſo much impudence, Damis? 
| Damis, Marrye, that which I have long delired to 
heare, how you became perſwaded that the Gods have a 
providence. 
| Timocles, | tooke my firſt perſwaſion from the order of 
things; obſerving the Sunne alwayes co move in the lame 

Circle, as alſo the Moone, then the revolution hs, and 


[the ſpringing ofthe Plants, the generation of beaſts, and 
\chele ſo regularly diſpoſed , asto be ableto fecd, move, 
apprehend, walke, build, contrive defences. All which 
leeme to mee as ſo many demonſtrations of providence. 
Dams. You run away with the queſtion, 7 wmocles, nor | 
have you yet proved whether providence move thoſe 
wheeles or noe. That ſuch things are done, 1 grant, but 
whether ruled bythe hand of providence | hold not ne- 
|ceflary to be beleeved. Tis truethere is an orderly riſing, 
[and courſe of things , but you call this order neceſſicy 
| Then you grow Cholerickeit you be not obey'd in your 
'opinion, when you make an enumeration of things, and 
thinke your praiſes of them are ſo many demonſtrations 
that all their revolutions and changes ate the effects of 
| providence. Hitherto,therefore, your anſwer hath bin fri- 
| volous, give a bercer. Tanecles. 
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Timocles, Methinkes they need not a Nigher proofe; | 
yet | willproduce others: Anſ\wer mee, then, Doſt thou 
take Homer to bee the beſt Poet? 

Dams. Yes. 

Timocles, I build my faith, chen, on his authority: he 
plainly mentionetha providence of the Gods, 

Damis, Moſt admired Sir, Wee all grant that Homer 
was an excellent Poet, but not thathe orany other Poet 
is of authority ſufficient in this caſe. For truth, 1 belceve, 
was nottheirayme, but the delight of their hearers. And 
therefore, they lung in verſe, and mixt fables with cheir 
numbers, having only pleaſure for their end. But | would 
faine know by what place of Homer you weremolſt per- 
{waded. By that where ſpeaking of Fupiter, he ſayes, his 
daughter,and brother,and wife,took counlelto bind him, 
and had not Thets out of compaſſion calld in Briarews to 
his ayd, our great Fupiter had bin fettered, and hurryed 
to prilon ? Our of his gratitude for which reſcue, at Thetis 
ſuice, he deceived 4gamemnon,and ſent him a falſe dream, 
that many of the Grecrans might be deſtroyed. Where 
obſerve that he was not able by a bolt of thunder to con» 
ſume 47amemnon,unleſle he had ſhown himſelf a deceiver 
too, Or perhaps, you are moſt ſwayed by the deſcription, 
how Diumedes alliſted by Pallas wounded Yenw, and 
Mars himſelfe. And how, a little after, the Gods held a 
conflict, and warre among themlelves, males with fe- 
males, where Pallas overcomes Mars , weakened, I ſup- 
pole, by the wound hee received from Diomed : And 
gainst Latona »ſefull Hermes ſtands. Or perchance your 
periwaſion is built on chart paſſage of Diana, where ſhee 
complaines, andrakes diſdayne, that ſhee was notinvi- 
ted by Oenews to his feaſt, and in revenge ſent a vaſt Bore 
of an invincible ſtrength ro waſt his country. Are theſe 
the authorities of Homer,on which you build) your beleef? 

Fupiter. Harke what a humme the applauding multi- 
rude give Damis,whilſt our man ſtands like one forſaken, 
diſwaid,| 
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d&iſmaid,and ctmbling, and ready to caſt away his ſhield, 
and prying after a paſſage to make an eſcape. 

Timocles. Whar thinkeſt thou of the authority of Euri- 
pides, who brings in the Gods upon the ſtage, proteRing 
vertuous,and valiant men,and ſubverting the wicked,and 
ieneligions, ſuch as thou * 

Damis. If Timocles, Thou moſt learned of Philoſo. 
phers, you have drawne your perſwalion from tragedies, 
one of thoſe two mult neceſſarily follow; either you muſt 
rake Pole, or Ariftod:mis, or Satyr for the Gods, or for the 
Actours of the Gods ; whenyou ſeethem clad in buskins, 
long robes, ſpangled clokes, rich mamiles, gloves, ven- 
trals, gliccering corllers, and other properties, with which 
they ſer off their tragedies, which were moſt abſurd: ſince 
Euripides of himſelfe,and unconſtrain'd, freely delivers his 
opinion in his playes, where you may heare him clear- 


ly ſay, 
Seeſt thou the Ayre diffuſed in boundleſſe ſpaces, 


Encircling earth, and ſea with moiſt imbraces, 


Thinke this #' Jupiter, thinke this is God, 


Againe: 
| PVyVhatJupiter & Jupiter 1 know nor, 
But what goes in tradition, =-<--- 


and the like. 


Timocles, Are all people and nations deceived then, 
who hold there are Gods, and celebrate their Feſtiyalls ? 

Dams, | thanke you, Timocles, for quoting the Nati- 
ons. From whom any man may learne what ſmallcer- 
| rainties may be had of the Gods, of whom there are ſo 
many doubts, and diverſitics of opinion. For the Scythi- 
ans ſacrifice to a Whinyard, the Thracians to Zamolxi a 
fugitive, who fled from Samos thither ; the Phryzians to 
the Moone ; the /Ethiopians to the day ; the Cylleniansro 


| Phales; the Aſſyrians to a Dove; the Perſians to Fire; and 
the| 
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the Zgypttans ro water; which is their Deity. More pe- 
culiarly the Memphites have an Oxe for their God , the 
Peluſicrs an Onion; lome a Storke,or Crockodile;others 
a Dogge, or Carr, or Ape. Againe, in ſtrectes, To ſome 
the right (ide js the Deity , to the oppoſite dwellers the 
left, to others halte the head. Some adore an earthen cup, 
others adiſh.Are notthele Gods to be laught at,moſt holy 
Tomocles ? 

Momus. Did [ not tell you,yee Gods,that all this would 
be divulged, and be brought into diſcuffion ? 

Fupiter, Thou did(t, Momus, and did(t delervedly chide 
us . Ic ſhall be, therefore, my buſineſle, it we ſcape this 
brunt.to contrive a reformation. 

Timocles. Tell mee yet, thou enemy tothe Gods, from 
whence proceed the Oracles, and predictions of things to 
come? not fromthem and cheir preicience? 

Damz. Speake no more of Oracles, good Sir, but let 
mee aske you upon what Oracle you moſt rely ? upon 
that which Apollo gaveto Craſw ? you know 'twas two 
edged, and faced like thole double piures of Mercury, 
which are both ſides alike, which way ſoever you turne 
them. Nor revealed it whether (reſus paſſing Halis 
ſhould ruine his owwne, or Cyrus Empire . Yer that am- 
biguous Oracle coſt the wretched Sardian not a fevv ta- 
ſents. | 

Momus. This fellow is falne upon the very objection, 
| yee Gods, vvhich | moſt feared. Where is our divine fid- | 

lernovv? Why do you not defend your felte Apollo ? 

Fupiter. Thou maſlacreſt us, Momus , with thy unſeaſo- 
nablereprehenhons. 

Timocles. Thou vver'tbeſt, then, thou Atheiſt,quite 0- 
verthrovv the religion, and altars of the Gods by thy impi- 
ous diſcourles. 

Dam. I vvould not havealtars pull'd dovvne, Timocles, 
fince -vvithout any great inconvenience they may till 
ſend forth ſvveer ſmels, and perfumes. Yet 1 vyould be 
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'gladro ſee Diana's Altar at Fanrica utterly demoliſhe, if 


' your rackling,and [welling your ſailes, or by Rowers?and 


— 


ſhe delight in ſuch Sacrifices onthem, 

upiter.W hat an uncontroulable miſchiefe is fallen upon 
us ? This fellovy ſpares no God, but inveighs and lets fly at 
all, vyvhether guilcy , or nor. 

Momus . You vvill find feyy of us innocent, Fupiter, 
And therefore you ſhall have him preſently ſtrike at the 
higheſt . 

Timocles. O thou God-oppoling Damis, doſt thou not 
ſometimes heare Fupiter thunder? 

Damis. 1 heare thunder, Timocles; but whether Fupiter 
be the thunderer, you knovv better then [, vvho came 
lately from him. They vvho come from Creet ſay other- 
wiſe ; where his ſepulcher is to be ſeene with a pillar cre- 
Red, ſhewing him long ſince dead, not thundring, 

Momus. Tlong fince foreſaw he would make chat ob- 
jetion. Why doe you looſe colour, Fupiter, and gnaſh 
your teeth for fear. You are to take courage, and con 
remne ſuch fellowes. 

Fupiter. Contemne, ſay you, Momus? doe you not ſe 
what aringe of Auditors he hath? And what perſwaſi- 
ons of us theytake in from Damis, who leades them cap. 
rived bythe cares ? 

Momus. But you, Fupiter, when you pleaſe, letting 
dovvne your golden chaine, can draw them all up with | 
the earth, and ſea. 

Timocles, Tell mee, [nfdell, were't thou ever at ſea? * 

Damis. Often, Timocles- 

Timocles, Were you not driven by the winde, falling on 


did not a pilor, ſtanding at the helme, preſerve che ſhip ? 
Damis. | grant it. 


| Timocles. Aſhippe, then, ungovern'd could nor ſayle. 

And canſt thou imagine the whole univerſe ſhould move 
wichout a governour, or pilot? 

Damis, Your illuſtration, Timocles, is diſcreet, and ſo- 


lid. | 
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lid. Bur, chen, the piloc of a ſhip alwayes contrives things 
neceſſary ; and betore hand prelcribes their imployment 
tothe ſaylers, and provides that the veſſells carry nothing 
uſeleſſe, or unhe, but be fraught with proficable bur- 
den. But your other pilot, who, you lay, rulesthe greater 
ſhippe,and his co-governours order nothing regularly, as 
becomes them. But ſometimes, as it falls out, the maftis 
faltned co the ſterne; and the tackling to the fore-decke. 
Sometimes the Anchors are of gold, and the trimme of 
lead; the botrome under water 1s carved, and paynted, 
the deck and rayles are deform'd and rude, Againe,you 
may obſerve ſome of the laylers, ſluggiſh and artleſle, and 
impotent at their bulineſle, rewarded withdouble or tres 
ble ſhares. Ochers able co ſteere, and to order the layles, 
and skill'd in navigation, ſer ro empty the finkes. Thelike 
obſervation you may make ofthe paſſengers. Many times 
a ſlave ſits uppermoſt, next the governour, and is looke 
pon with reverence,or perhappes,ſome Catamite, Parri- 
cide, or Church robber, is advanced to the higheſt place 
of the ſhippe, and many vertuous men are thruſt into an 
obſcure, retited hole, and trampled by them: Conſider, 


how Socrates , Ariſtides, and Phocten, layled, how un- 
ſufhciently victualled, and unable to ſtretch their feere 


upon the bare boardes beyond the ſinke. Onthe contra: 
ry, in what ſtreames of pleaſure did ( allias, and Midias, 
and Sardanapal:s {wimme, and look downe upon their 
inferiours? This is the Government, Timocles, of your 
ſhippe, under which have happen'd a thouſand wrackes. 
If there were a pilot who oblerved, ororder'd things , 
firſt, he would not be ignorant, what paſſengers are ver- 
tuous, what wicked. Nexr, hee would afſigne imploy- 
ments an{werable to every mansdelert; and place the 
beſt men in the beſt place,neer himſelf,and the worſt men 
inthe worſt below. Then, he would cake into his counſel, 
and fellowſhip, the moſt excellent. The induſtrious Say- 
ler ſhould rule the ſterne, or governe the ſides; or com- 
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| mand in chiete ; The {lothfull and carelcfle ſhould five m 
times a day be beaten about the head with a rope. The th 
inſtance, therefore, which, admired Sir , you have given w 
of a ſhippe is through the badneſle of the pilotin danger 01 
to ſuffer wrack. m 
Momus, This ſucceeds according to the ſtreame of 
Damis,who now with full ſailes is carried on to vitory. th 
Fupiter, *Tis true, Momus; Timocles hath urged nor one | re 
argument of weight, butall common and vulgar, and ca- i" 
lie to be confuted. 
Timocles. Sinc: you thinke the example of the ſhip of 4 
ſmall force, hear now a ſacred anchor, as they ſay,a proofe it 
| by nocngine to be broken. a 
Fupiter, What more will he urge ? | n 
Timocles, I will now preſlc thee with a Syllogiſme, ſee 
| if thou be able ro overthrow ir, If there be Altars,chere are { 
Gods,but there be Alcars,therefore there are Gods; Anſwer / 
meeto this. | l 
Dami. I will, afloone as I havelaught my fill. 


Timocles. Methinkes your laughter is very endleſſe , 
prythee cell mee why thou thinkeſt my argument ridi- 
culous, | 

Damis. Becauſc you diſcerne not by what a ſlender 
thred your anchor, though ſacred, hangs. For by inferring 
that there are Gods becauſe there are Alcars, you thinke 
you haye woven an invincible Cable. Since, therefore, 
you profeſſe your (eltc unable to ſpring a proofe helper, 

for this time ler us depart. 
| Tiumodles. Thou confeſſcit thy ſelfe vanquiſht , then, 
by breaking off firſt * | 
| | Damw, I doe, Timocles, Foryou, like malefaQors ledto | 
pumifhment, fly to Altars.By your ſacred Anchor, there- 
tore, 1 foveare to ſacrifice upon your Altars againſt you, 
thar we may no mare.diſpute of thera, | 

Timecles. ' Thou may'ſt loue mee , thou tombe.brea- 

ker,villayn, abominable ſlave, whipt rogue, ſcumme of} 
n 
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men ; whole uncerraine father we know nor , bue know 
thy mother was a whore ; who ſleweltthy brocher, lyeſt 
with mens wives, corrupteſt young boyes; Thou luxuri- 
ous , impudent fellow . Fly notrill I beat thee, for | will 
mawle thee,Pagan as thou art, with this Brick-bat. 
Fupiter. * Dams goes away flcering , O yee Gods, the o. 
ther followes rayling, and impatient of his jeeres, and 
ready to breake his head, with a potſheard ; whart ſhall 
wee doe ? 

Mercury. Methinkesthe Comick poet ſayes well; mi/- 
| chiefes contemned looſe their force. Whar great danger can 
it be, then, if a tew men goc home thus perſwaded? there 
are more who hold the contrary both Grecians, of other 
nations, and the Barbarians in generall. 

Fupiter. Yerl cannot but repeat, Mercury, that gallant 
ſaying of Darins, ſpoken of Zopyrus. 1 had rather have 
ſuch a one as Damis of my ſide, then conquer a thouſand Ba« 
bylons. 
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The Cynicke. 


The ſpeakers Lycinus, and a Cynicke. 


Linu JO comes it, Friend, that you havealong 
beard, and hair, but have no gowne , but 
goe ragged, and unſhod, making a vagrant, inhumane, 
lavage lite your choice, and againſt all example abuſing 
| your body wander up and down, and lodge upon the 
bare ground, ſullying your coate, which is not of the fi- 
ncſt webbe, nor overloft, or florid. 

Cynicke, Yet 1 feele no want : whatſoever is of caſic 
procurement, and polleſt with leaſt trouble ſufficeth mee. 
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| Bur pray tell mee, doe you thinke luxury a vice ? 
Lycinus. Yes. 

Cynicke, And frugality a vertue? th 

Lycinus, Yes, 

(ynicke. Why, then, (ecing mee live thriftier then o. 
thers, and others live more waſtefully, do you accuſe mee, nc 
and not them? 

Lycinus. Becauſe you ſeeme not to mee to livethriftier | | 
then others , but more diſtreſt , or rather more perteRly tl 
needy, andpoore; not atall differing from beggers, who 
beggetheir dayly ſuſtinance, i 

( ynicke. Shall we, then, ( ſince wee are cnter'd into | 
this diſcourſe) dehne what want, and cnough is? 

Lycinus. If you pleale. | 

Cynicke, Is that ſufhcient for every man which ſatis | | 
fies his want, or do you require more? 

Lycinus. Bee it (0. 

(ynicke. And is thatpoventy, when neceſlirycs are ſup. | | 
plyed in a ſhorter proportion then is fic? | 
| + Lycinus. Tis. 

Cynicke. | then lack nothing , whoſe neceflityes are | | 
ſufficiently ſarisfyed. | | 

Lycinus. How meane you? Mu 

Cynicke. Conſider the end of all our proviſions againſt | | 
poverty, Is not a houſe for ſhelter? | 
Lycina. Yes. 
(ynicke. For whatule are cloathes ? are they not for | | | 
| | coverings? 
| Lycinis, Yes. | 
| Cynicke. And why, for Gods ſake, do wee necd coye- 
| rings * Iſtnot for welfare of the thing cover'd? 

Lycinus. I thinke (o. | 
| Cynicke. What thinke you, then? are my feet worſe 
then other tnens * 

Lycinus, I know not. 


(yuicke, Thus, then, you may know;whatis the buſi- 
neflc of feer Lycinns. | 
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Lycinus. To go. 
Cynicke. Do my fect,then thinke you,carry mee worſe 
then other mens? | 
Lycines. Perhaps not. 
(ynicke. But it they were better, or worſe, could they 
not perform their office ? 
Lycinus, Proceed, 
Cynicke, 1 ſhow not worſe afteed in my feet, then, 
then other men ? 
Lycinus. You do not. 


(ynicke, Is my body worſe then other mens ? If it be 
worle, then 'tis feebler; for the vertue of the body is 
ſtrength ; ls it feebler then? 

Lycinus. Not in appearance. 

Cynicke, Neither my feet, then, nor the reſt of my body 
need a covering. If theydid,they would be ill affected, For 
want is alkogetherill, and where 'tis, makes things worſe. 
Burt my body ſhowes not the worle fed , becauſe I eat 
whatever comes to hand. 

Lycinus, Tis clear. 
Cynicke. Nor would it be vigorous, if 'ewere ill nou- 
riſhe. For bad dyet rotts, and corrupts the body, 

Lycinu, "Tis right. 

Cynicke, Tell mee, then, my caſe being thus, why you 
blame , and diſparage my courſe of lite , and call it mile» 
rable? 

Lycinus, Becauſe when nature, ( whom you adore) 
and the Gods have ſct an earth beforeus, and enabledir 
ro'bcing forth ſuch plenty of goodthings, as that without | 


but for pleaſure too, yer you, deprived of all, or moſt of 
theſe, enjoy no more then the beaſts. You drinke water 
like a beaſt, and cat what you find like a dogge. Then 
your lodging is no better then that of dogges; for youlye 
uporrthe grafſe likethem. Then you wear a garment too 


envy there might be ſufficient nor only ro ſupply wants, | 


rotrer'd for a begger. If , then, this contentment proceed 
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from your wiledome,God hath doneillto make far ſheep, 
delighrſome vines, and the other wonderfull yarietyes of 
nature, as oyle, honey, and thelike, that we might have 
food of all forts. As, allo, pleaſant drinke,mony ,lotr beds, 
fair houſes,and all things provided for our uſe. The works 
of art, allo, arethe works of the Gods. To live, then, de- 
prived of all thele, is to be milerable, though you were 
deprived by another, like priſoners, But his caſe is much 
more miſerable, who deprives himſelf of all theſe good 
things, for tis an evident madneſle. 

Cynicke. "Tis ſomething you ſay.Bur,then tell mee, if a 
rich man ſhould cheerfully, courteoutly, & friendly make 
a fealt, and entertaine guelts of all ſorts, ſome weake, and 
ſome ſtrong, & ſhould ler before chem diſhes ofall variety, 
and one of the invited ſhould engrofle, and deyoure all 
the meares both neere him,and remote, which were dreſt 
for the ſickly, being himſelf ſound , and having but one 
belly ſatisfyable with a lictle, ſhould yec our-ſtay the reſt, 
would you take this for a wel-carriaged man? 

Lycinus. By no meanes, 
( ynicke. Or a temperate? 

Lycinus. Neither. 

Cymcke. What if another at the ſame table ſhould neg- 
leftthe variety, and chooling one diſh neer him, ſuffci- 
entto dine him, ſhould civilly catof it, and no other, with- 
outdefire of the reſt, would you not thinke this man more 
vercuous, and cemperatethen che other? 

Lycinus , Doubtleſle. 

Cynicke. Do you know what I amabourto ſay? 

Lycinus. What? 

( ynicke . God is like that liberall inviter, And hath 
(er before us entertainments ofall ſorts , and agreeable to 
all palates ; ſome things for the healthy , ſome things for 
the licke, lome things for the ſtrong, others for the weake. 
Not that all ſhould enjoy all, but every one thoſe things 
which are proper for him, as his need requires, Bur you 
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are ike him,who chrough his inſatiate apperite, and intems» 
perance ſnatches all , when you ayme at univerfall truiti- 
ons,and (end your dehires intoall parts , nor content with 
cthethings next you, nor thinking theearth or ſea ſufficient 


| for you,” ferch pleaſures from the fartheſt coaſts, and pre- 


ferre things forraigne before native, and coſtly before 
cheap; and things of difficult procurement before things 
of caly..In a word,delireing rather the evills of bulineſie 
and trafficqe, then the calmes of life, For all theſepretious, 
and happy proviſions, in which you rejoyce, are convey- 
edto you through many anguiſhes, and diſquietts, Con- 
ſider, | pray,your ſo much delired Gold, and Silver; Con- 
ſider your magnificent houſes; Conſider your ſtudyed 
garments, Conſider all thinges belonging to theſe, with 
how much negotiation,toyle,danger, blood, (Jaughter,and 
ruine of men, are they purchaſed? who not only ſuffer 
ſhipwracke in ſayling for them, beſides other calamityes 
which they undergoc in their ſearch, and purſuite, but 
imbarke themſelves in frequent warres, and lay mutual] 
trappes , and ambuſhes, friendes againſt friendes , chil- 
dren againſt parents, and wives againſt husbandes. Thus 
tor Gold , 1 ſuppoſe, Eripkile betray'd her huſband . And 
when all is done, embroidery makes not garments 
warmer . Nor doe houſes ſhelter becauſe they are guilt. 
Nor doth the mettall of the bowle enrich the vine ; nor 
doe beddes of Gold , or lvory yeild the ſweeteſt ſleepes. 
But you ſhall many times ſee rich men want ſleepin a 
bed of [vory, and under an embroyder'dcoverlet, Beſides 
all your negotiations about meates nourith not berter, bur 
corrupt the body ,andengender diſcaſes. I omitt to ſpeake 
how many difticultyes men undergoc, and ſuffer, for 
the ſatisfaction of their luſts ; which were eaſily cured, 
were luxury baniſht; For which men thinke the com- 
mon folly , and corruption , not ſufficient, unleſle they 
pervert the nKurall uſe of thinges ; as when they convert 
their beddes into coaches, 
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| Lycinus, Whodo lo? . 

Cynicke, You; who imploy men like your beaſtes, to 
carry you in your ſedans, like litters on their ſhoulders; 
whileſt you ſining delicately aloft , doe reyne your Por- 
rers, like mules, and bid them turne what way you 
liſt . Andthey who doe thus moſt , are held moſt hap- 
py . Then , doe not they who ule not fiſhes for food, 
but to extract rich colours from them, as purple dycrs 
unnaturally miſimploy Gods creatures: 

Lycina, No; lf they can dye , as well nouriſh. 

Cynicke, Burt they were not ordained for that end, As 
one may force a cuppe to the imployment of a kenle, bur 
it was not made for that imployment. Your mileries are 
ſo many , that | cannor ſtand ro recount them all . And 
yet dare you blame mce for not being a panaker ? 1 live 
like the well-behaved man , 1 ſpeake of , content with 
| the things next mee , and of calicſt proviſion . Notar all 


J 


allured , by your-varities, and daynties. Yet though | 
need few thinges , and uleas few , my lifeto you ſeemes 
| brutiſh . By the ſame reaſon the Godsagre in worſe condi- 
[tion then beaſtes ; for they lack mt . Bur that you 


may know'hovy much better'*ris to need few thinges then 
many conſider that: children lacke more things , then 
grown yourhes , and women more then men ; andthe 
| diſcaſed more then the healthy . Briefly , the worſe eſtate 
wants more then the. berter . Thus the Gods want no- 
thiog , and therefore they neereſt approach them who 
want leaſt. Can you imagine Hercules (the moſt valiant 
omen , and deſervedly reckond among the Gods) was 
| miſerable when kectravell'd up and downe naked, clo. 
thed only with askinne , and lackt none of thoſe things? 
| certainly hee could not be miſerable, who deliver'd o- 
thers from calamity ; nor poor , whoruled overland and 
| tea. For whereverhee made his affaulr, hee vanquiſht, 
| Nor did hee ever meet with his cquall , orfuperiour, rill 
heelcfcche converſation of men . Can you. thinke , chen 
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that ſuch a one , who thus traverſt the world , did want 
arugge , or ſhooes ? you cannor . But he was temperate, 
and (tout, defired ro live frugally ; and to avoid pleaſure. 
Was not his {cholar 7 heſeus , allo, King of the Athenians, 
Neptunes ſonne ,and the braveſt man of his time ? yer he 
contemned ſhooes , and went barefoote, and cheriſhr a 
long beard , and hayre , Nor was it his only , butthepra- 
Rice of all the ancients, who were your betters ; and 
would have brookr the preſent luxury no more then a 
Lyon will ſuffer himſelfero be ſhorne. Tenderneſle , 
and ſleekneſle of fleſhthey thought only became women. 
They, as they were, ſtill choſe to appeare men ; and held 
hair as much their orvament,as a mane a horles,or a beard 
a Lyons . To whom, as God hath given ſomethinges for 
ornament, and beauty, ſoc he hath given beardesco men. 
The ancients,therefore, ſhall be my example and imitati- 
on. Nor doc lenvy the men of chele times fortheir felicity, 
full cables, and rich appare!l; or becaule they poliſh, and 
ſmooth all parts of their body, not content with thoſe ſe- 
cret parts as nature ſent them . For my part, I with my 


ron.Or that I wanted a coverletrno morethenLyons,or high 
fare no more then dogzes. Or that any carth , or floor 
may ſufice mee for a lodging; That I may thinke the 
world my houſe , That my diet may be that which is 
ealteſt purchaſt ; That neither I nor any friend of mine 
may covet Silver, or Gold: the thirſt whereof is the root 


of all evills, factions, warres, treaſons , and (Jaughters; 


All which havethe deſire of more fortheir fountaine, and 
 ſpringe . Bee, therefore, the itch of abundance farre from 
| mee, And when have not {ufhcient , yet may I bee con- 
| tent, This is our doctrine , utterly different from the 
| common received opinions of the moſt. Nor are you to 

marvaile , that wee differ from others in our manners, 


and courte, who differ ſo much from us in their eleti- 
| ons, and choices. Meane time] wonder at you , how 
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feet differ'd not from horles hoofes , as they report of Chi- 
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you can thinke there is a certaine habit , and bchaviour, 
proper fora fidler , trumpeter, and player, and do nor 
| perceive tliat thereis a garbe , and dreſſe proper allo for a 
| vertuous man ; butthinke heis ro habitt himlelfe like the 
moſt, though the molt be vitious. It, then, good men zre 
| co be peculiar in their clothes , what attire is ſeemlier then 
that which is moſt diſgracetuil ro the luxurious , and 
which they molt eſchew ? "Tis my bravery , therefore, 


and to go barefoote . whercas you in your bravery relem- 
ble Cineds's , from whom you are notro be diſtinguifh'r, 

either in the colour, or delicacy of your garments , or the 
| nurwber of your ſuites, clokes, or ſhoos, or the curlings, 
and powdrings ot your hayre, For the moſt county a. 
mong you ſmell juſt like them . And what can hee doe 
like a man, who is pertumed like a Pathicke 2 Then, you 
areas impatient of labour asthey , as ealily melted with 
pleaſures ; you cate, ſleep, and gre likethem ; or rather ye 
refuſe to goc and are carryed, hike burdens, lome of you 
by men ; others by beaſts, My own feet carry mee where 
[lit : who ampatient of cold, and hear, and repine not 
at the ſeaſons which the Gods lend; or becauſe they make 
| mee miſerable. Buc you, through too much felicity , are 
content with nothing, bur alwayes complaine. You loath 
the things you have, and defirethe things you have nor. 
[n winter you wiſh ſummer, in ſummer winter ; In hear 
cold, andincold heat; like dilpleaſed fick folkes who arc 
alwayes whining; Onely they have their lickneſle tor a 
cauſe, you your manners. Would you then, have us chavge 
| our courſe,and rectife our life by yours who (o frequent- 
ly erre in your counſels, and arc ſo indiſcreet in your acti 
ons, and donothing with judgment, or diſcourſe, but by 
| cuſtome and appetite ? Certainly you differ nothing trom 
men carried by a Torrent; For they are hurryed where 


that youare in his caſe, who ( as they lay.) alcended the 


back | 


ro wear a (lovenly , naſty , patcht coate, neglected hayre, 
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everthe floud plealeth, and you where your Luſts, Soe | 
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back of a wild horſe ; The horle ran away with him,and 
hee being in full ſpeed could nor alight. And when one 
met him, and askt whither he rode lo faſt, hee ſaid, whi- 


to do whar | liſt , and to converſe with whom | liſt. 


| der their Statues . Whom dothey molt reſemble, you or 


therſoeverthis horſe pleaſerh Soe, ſhould one aske you 
whither you are carryed , your anſwer will be , if you 
ſpeake truch , whereſoever your aftetions pleaſe , Parti- 
cularly, ſometimes where your pleaſure pleaſeth ; ſome- 
times where your ambition; ſometimes where your 
vainglory; ſometimes where your covetoulneſſe of gaine, 
ſomerimes alſo your rage, ſometimes your feare: ſtill ſome 
paſſion or other tranſports you . You, then, are mounted 
on the back, not of one but of many wild horſes by 
turnes; which hurry you tpon ſteeps,and precipices, yet 
ull you fall you peiceive nor your danger. Whereas, my 
patcht coat, wvhich you deride, and my hayre, and rude 
accoutrements, have the power to create mee aquict life, 


None of the ignorant,or unlearned will approach mee for 
my habics ſake, Then effeminate men decline mee afarre 
off onelyth2 belt wits, modcſteſtmen, and lovers of ver- 
rue reſortto mee, in whole company I rake delight. Their 
oa:es, who are call'd Great men, I regard nor, but looke 
upon their guilt chaplers, and purple, as arguments of their 
pride, and laugh at the wearers. But that you may know 
how agreeable my habit is, nor onely crogood men, but ro 
the Gods themlelves, (and then laugh it you can) conſi- 


mee? goc over allthe Temples allo, both of che Greekes 
and Barbarians, and conſider whether their Gods have | 
long hayre, and beards, like mee, or are like you, carved, 
and drawne, trimd, and ſhaven. You ſhall ſee moſt of 
them clothleſſe,and nakedlike mee, How dare you,then, 

(peake of my accoutrements, as reproachfull, whenthey 

become the Gods? | 


Qq 3 Fupiter 
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Tupiter Confuted, or, a Diſcourſe of 
Deſtiny. 


——— 


The Speakers Cynilcus, and Jupiter. 


( ymniſcus. oY my part, Fupiter, I will never trouble you 

with petty petitions for Riches, Gold , or 
Empire, which molt men pray tor, bur are nor eaſe for 
you togrant : which makes you deafe to their prayers. 
My delare is, that you would ſatishe mee an ordinary 
requeſt. 

Fupicer, What is, Cyniſcus ? Thou ſhalt notbedenyed, | 
ſince thou ſayeſt thy pecitions are modeſt. 

(yniſcus, *Tis, that you would anſwer mee toa flight 
queſtion. 

Fupiter. 'Tisa ſmall requeſt and yery grantable;Aske, 
therefore, vvhar thou wilt. 

( yniſcus. | pray marke,then, Fuptter. "Tis like you have 
read Homer's, and Heſiod's Poems. Tell mee, is all true 
which they have ſpoken of Fate, aud the Deſtinies, when 
they ſay, thatche thred which they ſpinne at every man's | 
nativity is unavoidable ? 

Fupiter. 'Tis all very true: Nothing is free from their 
decrees. And whatſoever is done is firlt roll'd upon their 
pe where, from the beginning , all things have | 


their infallible events aſſigned them, which cannor but | 
| come to paſle, 
Cyniſcus. When, Homer , then in another part of his| 
Poem layes, 
He entred Plutoe's Court thouzh fates forbad: 
| andthe like, wearetotake him in jeſt ? 


Fupiter. 
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Fupiter, Yes . Fornoſuch ching could be atchicved a» 
gainſt the Lawes of the deſtinies,or beyond their Line. All 
things ſung by Poets inſpired by the Muſes are true. Bur 
where the inſpiration forſakes them, and they are leftto 
themſelves, what ever they write is fabuloys, and re» 
pugnant totheir former raptures . Yet are they to be par- 
don'd, if they erre, after their diſpoſleflion of the God 
who ſpoke by them. 

Cyniſcus. Well beicſo . Lermeeaske you one queſtion 
more . Are there not three Deltinyes , ( lotho , Lacheſis, 
and Atropos * 

Fupiter. There are. 

(yniſcus. Whar are the ſo much celebrated Fate, and 
Fortune then? Have they a power equall tothe Deſti- 
nies, or above them *? for 1 heare every body ſay nothing 
is more forcible then Chance and Fare. 

Fupiter. Tis not lawtull for thee to know all things, 
('yniſcus . Bur why didſt thou aske mee concerning the 
Deſtinies ? 

Cyniſcus, Firſt reſolve mee , Fupiter, whetheryou be 
under their Empire, and empaled within rheir line ? 

; Fupiter, Molt neceſſarily , (yniſcus. Why doſt thou 
mile ? 

Cyniſcus. Thar paſſage of Homer is come to my mind, 
where, in a Parliament of the Gods, hee brings you in, 
uttering this threatning ſpeech ; That with your ;2olden 
chame you would draw up all things to you. For there you 
ſay, That you Would let dobne a chaine from Heayen, with 
which, ſhould all the Gods with all their force ſtrive to pull 
you downe, they were not able, but if you liſted you could eaſily 
draw all them up with the earth, and ſea. When I read this, 
4 gyrge you of an admirable ſtrength, and trem- 
bled at the Verſes. But now I ſee both you, and your 
chaine, and preat threats, by your confeſhon, hang upon a 


more reaſon pronounce your bragge , who ſeeth you 
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hang * 
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hang aloft at her diltafte, like fiſhes ar an Angle. 

Fupiter, 1 underſtand not the dritr of your ton 

Cyni/cus. By the deſtinyes, and Fare, then, I defire you 
will heare mee ſpeake free truthes, without impatience, 
or choller , If the cale ſtand ſo, that the deſtinyes rule all, 
and that nothing which they have once decree'd can bee 
alter'd, why doe wee men facrificeto you Gods, and offer 
up Heccatombes with our prayers that you would dropp 
benefics on us ? Iſee no fruite of our devotions, if by our 
petitions we cannor divert evills, nor receive good from 

O11» 

, Fupiter. 1 now know from whence you have bor. 


——_ 


rowed your ſubtile inquiryes, from thoſe accurled Sophi | 


ſers who ſay, we exerciſe no providence over men; and 
by ſuch impious queſtions as theſe diſlwade men from 
their ſacrifices, and prayers, as from vanityes : maintain- 
ing that wee take no care of your actions, nor indeed can 
doeany thing in carthly affaires . But they ſhall not long 
triumph intheir diſcourſes . 

Cyniſcus. 1 [weare by (lotho's ſpindle, Fupiter , no per- 
(waſion taken from them hath bin the ground of my que- 
ftions : Bur the progreſle of our conference hath , | know 
not how , driven me to thinke lacrifices are necdleſlc. 
Let mee, thereforc , withour your diſturbance, crave your 
reſolution to one brief queſtion more ; and confider of 
your anſwer. 


Fupiter. If chou bee ar leiſure to trifle , propoſe it. | 


Cyniſcus; Doe all things happen , ſay you , bydeſti- 
nye* 


Fupiter. 1afhirme it - | 


Cyniſcus, Andiſt notin your power to change, and 
un-ſpinne their decrees? 

Fupiter, By no meanes, 

Cyniſcus, May I, with your leave, from hence make 


inferences, and clear , or not clear , report what you 
lay * 


Jupiter. 


| 


i 
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Fupiter *Tis clear, that wee are not ſacrificed to ourof | 
any necefhty , bur for hope of returnes: ſo that men 
adore useither , to buy benefits of us, or out of a ver- 
tuous loveto religion. 

Cyniſcus. And this you thinke ſufficient , and affirme, 
that profit is not the cauſe of oblations , but the piety of 
ſome men, who honour what is beſt: But ifa Sophiſter 
were preſent, he would aske,why you ſtilethe Gods beſt, 
ſince they are but fellow ſervants with men, and ſub- | 
jects to the ſame miſtreſles, and Deſtinyes. You will not 
ſay their condition is better, becauſe they are immor- 
cal. For 'tis ſo much the worſe . Since death, if nothing 
elſe ſhifrs men into liberty . But your thraldome is end- 
lefſe, and your ſervitude is eternall , and drawae out into 
an everlaſting thredde . 

Jupiter. Bur this cadleſle perpetuity , ( yniſcus, is our 
happineſle, who live in a full fruition of all good things. 

(yniſcus. You are not all happy alike, Tnpiter, butyour 
| felicities are diſtinguiſhr by their perturbations : you per- 
chance are happy, being King of the Gods, and able, by 
the demiſſion of a coard, to draw up earth, and ſea, Bur 
Pulcan, meane time, is a lame, ſullyed, mechanicall Smith: 
Prometheus, alſo, was once crucityed. I ſpeake not now 
of your father, who lyes ſhackled in Well. They report 
of your loves, and wounds , and prentiſhips ro men: 
Your brother hired by Laomedon, and Apollo by Admetus: 
Imployments in my judgement not very happy. Sothar 
ſome of you ſeeme happy, and of proſperous eſtate, o- 
thers not. | forbeare to mention how you are robbed, 
like us, and ſuffer ſacriledge, and the wealthyeſt of you in 
an inſtant beggars. Beſides, many of you who are gold, 
and ſ1lver,and were decreed to it, are caſt and melted. 

Fupiter, You may (peake reproachfully of us,Cyniſcw, 
and may hereafter repent it. 

Cyniſcus, Spare your threats, Fupiter , you know I can| 
ſuffer nothing co which | am not predeſtinated by the 
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| Fates, I hey who robbed your Temples are not yet puniſhr, 
but have molt of them eicapt you; being, I ſuppoſe, de- 
creed nctto be caught, 

| Fupiter, Did 1 not ſay thou wert one of thoſe, who by 
their diſcourſes overthrow providence * 

Cyniſcus. You are over cauſeleſly luſpitious , Fupiter. 
and take what everl ſay for their dotrine. From whom 
can learne theſe truths , but from you ? I would gladly, 
therefore, aske you,what you mcane by your providence. 
[s it one of the Deſtinies, or ſome Goddeſle lupcriourro 
them as their Queene ? 

Fupiter. | told thee before, 'twas not fit for thee to 
knovy ſuch things. And thou ar firſt didſt promile to 
aske but one Queſtion, yet proceedeſt to trouble mee 
with frivolous doubts. I ſee the aime of thy diſcourſe is 
to demonſtrate that our providence is not buſied in hu- 


mane affaires. 
(yniſcus, *Tis not my ame. Bur you ſaid a little before, 


you repent, and recant your words, and intend to cre&t 


there were Deſtinies , who govern'd all things. Unleſle | 


| your providence by the expuliion of Fate. 
( yniſcus, 1 underſtand you :. you confefle your [clves, 
then, the ſervantzand miniſters of the Fates, T hey decree, 
and order chings, and you are their inſtruments, and 
| Tooles. 
| Jupiter. How meanc you? 
( yniſcus. Juſt as a Hatchet afhſts a carpenter in his 
| trade, and an Augwer cooperates; yet no man will ſay 
they are Artificers. Nor is a ſhip the worke of the Axc, or 
| Augwer,but of the Ship-wright. So Fate is the Carpenter 
of all things, you are but the Wimbles, and Axes ofthe 
Deſtinies. [n realon, therefore, men ſhould ſacrifice to 
| Fare, and thence implore benefits ; and not make their 
| addreſſes to you, or {trive to render you propitious by 


|  Frptter. No ſuch matter, Sir, Fate does allthings by us. 


veneration, and honours. Nay, in ſtritneſle, they ought 


not | 
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not to adore fare*. For , 1 ſuppoſe;,'tis not in the power of 
the Deftinyes to change or alter ay decree they have 
once made . Not will 4tropos permit any to wreſt her 
diſtaffe another way. , or unwinde what Clotho hath 
ſpunne . | 

Fupiter, So then, you maintaine , Cyniſcus , that the 
ſiſters themſelves are not to be adored by men , and caft 
all things into a confuſion . Yer wee, if tor nothing elle, 
yer for our Oracles, and pre-interpretations of thele De- 
crecs, which the fates have made , deſerve to be wor- 
{hipr. 

j yniſcus, The forcknowledge of future events , Jupi- 
ter , is utterly fruitleſſe, if by obſervation they be im- 

oſtible ro be avoyded : unleſſe you hold that one fore- 
cold he {hail be (layne by the poynt of a ſpear , may de- 
feate his death by ſhutting himſelfup , which is impoſh. 
ble . For his deſtiny will draw him forth to hunt , and 
expoſe him to a dart . So 4draſtus ſpear being aymed art a 
bore , ſhall miſle, and (lay (reſus ſonne , as it directed 
to him by the powertull ordinance ofthe fates . That 
forewarning, alſo, givento Laiws was ridiculous, which 
bidde him not beget a ſonne againſt the allowance of the 
Gods; if he did, his child ſhould ſlay bim . For 1 hold 
ſuch precautions no armour againſt neceſſary events , For 
after the oracle he begot a ſonne who did ſlay him . I ſee 
noreaſon, therefore , why you ſhould require to be payd 
for your prediftions . I forbeare to ſpeake of the croſle, 
double-ſenſed oracles , which you have utter'd to many ; 
Not clearly expreſſing whether (r4ſws , paſſing Hahs, 
ſhould ruine his owne, or (yrs Empire , For the oracle 

carryes both conſtruftions - 

Jupiter, Apollo , (yniſcus , had a juſt cauſe of quarrell 
againſt (r4/us, for mingling the fleſh of a Tortoyſe with 
that of a ſheepe in ſacrifice to him, 

Cyniſcus. Butit becamenot a Godto quarrel. [therefore, 


| rather think the Lydian was decreedto be deceived by the 
| - Rr2 oracle 
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oracle; and Fare long before had faſpunne his thred , | 
thathe was nor clearly toiunderſtand' the prophecy . So. 
chat your predictions are but a part of Deſtiny, | 

Jupiter, Thou leaveſt.us nothing todo then, but ma. | 
keſt us Gods in vaine, neither butted in the ordering of | 
humane affaires , nor woithy of facrifices , like ſo many 
| Awgers , and Axes . Thenthou take(t-a priviledge to con: 
temine us, becauſe, being-armed with thunder ; I ſuffer 
thee thus to blaſpheme us. | | 

Cyniſcus. Diſcharge your bolt , Iupiter; 1f I be prede- | 
ſtined to be ſtrucke with thunder , I will not accule you | 
tor the blow , but (/otho, who wounded mee with your | 
hand: nor will I charge your thunder with my. ſtroke. 
But pray letmce enquire of you , and deſtiny, and do you 
anſyer for both co a queſtion , which your threats have 
ſuggeſted ro mee: why do you ſpare ſo many lacrilegious, 
theeviſh, blaſphemous , oppreſſing ,perjured men , and 
{> often ſtrike. an innocent oake, or ſtone, or ſayle of a 
ſhippe wich lighkcning ? Nay, many times, an innocent, 
religious travailer. Why are you {ilent, Tupiter ? 1s it nor 
lawfull for mce to know this neither? 

Jupiter. *Tis not (ynifcus , yer thou art ſtill curious, 
and comeſt prepared, (1 know not how ler on) to per. 
plex mee with ſcruples. 

Cyniſcus, Nor is it permitted to enquire of you , and 
Providence , and Fate , whytheexcellent Phocian , and 
before him , Ariftides , dyed in ſuch extreame want, and 
neceſlity ; andCallias, and Alcibiades, luxurious young 
men , flow'd with riches. Midtas, alſo, the infolent,and 
{ barops of Aginar a Pathike , who ſlew his mother with 
famine , Againe, why Socrates was delivered up to the 
eleven Judges, and not Melicws. Laſtly, why cfteminate 
| Sardanapha v4 wasa King, and why ſo many honeſt, and 
| vertuous Perſians werecrucifed by him , becaule they di 
faſted his Actions. Icannot now land to go over all par- 


ticulars , or recount how wicked men proſper , and a- 
6 bound | 
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bound with wealth . . and hoe 000d men (are Carryed 


and coſt wuh poverty , and afflicted wich diſeaſes, and a 


thouſand miſchiefes. 1 

Fapizer. You know not, (yniſcus, ata puniſhments 
are reſerved after this life forthe wicked, or what telici- 
tyes for the Good. 

Cyniſcus. You meane Hell \, Titins's , and Taxtalas's. 
Things, whoſe clear knowledge expe co have inthe 
next world-.. Let mee be happye all the timel live here, 
and let ſixteen vulcures feed upon my liverafter I am dead. 
Bur let mce nor pine with thirlt here , like Tantalus, and 
drinke with Hero's, inthe Ilands of the blefled when | 
am placed in the Elizi an medowes hereafter, 

Fupiter. Dolt thou nor belceve , then , that there are 
(uch puniſhments, and rewards , and a court. of juſtice , 
where every mans Life ſhall be examined 4 2 

Cyniſcus. 1 heare one Minos, a (retan ,/is judge be. 
low in ſuch cauſes: pray tell mee , is there any ſuch 
offcerthere ? The report goes heis your ſonne . | 

Fupiter. What would it thou know of him , Cynif- 
cus £ 

Cyniſcus, Whom doth he puniſh? 

Fupiter . Malefators , ſuch as munherers , and 
Church robbers. 

Cyniſcus. Whom doth he admitt among the + He- 
roes ? 

Fupiter. Good men , and religious , who havelived a 
life of vertue . 

(yniſcus, Why ſo, Fupiter ? 

Jupiter. Becauſe the one deſerves honour , the other 
rorments. 

(yniſcus. Bur if one commit gn offence againſt his 
will , is he in juſticeto be puniſhe roo ? 

Lupiter. By no meanes , 

(yniſcus. Nor if one do good againſt his will , 
hee to bee thought worthy of honour ? 


Rr3 Tupiter. 
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lapiter, 'Tis true. | «. | 

Cyniſcus, lt, belongs not, then , to Minos either: to re- 
ward any man, or punilh him. 

lapiter How not any man* 

(yniſcus Becauſe wee men do nothing voluntarily, 
but as wee are moved by an inevitable neceflicy.; ſuppo- 
ſing that to be true which you granted before, Thar Fate | 
isthe cauſe of all things . If, therefore, one man kill ano. | 
ther , fate is the murtherer . If any man commit ſacri- 
ledge , he wasenforced by his deſtiny. If, therefore , Mi. 
os: would order his {eatences aright, he ſhould puniſh 
fate for Siſyphus ; and deſtiny for Tantalus , Since they 
could not offend who were meerly obedient , and pal- 
five. 

Tupiter. I hold it not fit co anſwer thee to ſuch queſti- 
ons . Forthou art a bold fellow , anda Sophiſter, And ſo 
for the preſent Leave thee. 

Cyniſcus, | meant to aske you , where the deſtinyes 
dwcll, and how, being bur three , they can exactly or- 
der(uch numberleſle affaires, For to mee their life, amidſt 
ſuch various imployments , ſeemes laborious , and un- 
fortunate; and they themſelves, borne under no very 
propitious deſtiny . I, therefore, were | put tomy electi- 
on, would notchange my life for theirs, bur would ra- 
ther chooſe to live yer poorer, then ſit ſpinning at their di- 
Raffe, and obſerve the numerous buſineſſes with which 
they arc ſurrounded . Bur if you cannot well reply to theſe 
laquiries, Jupiter, | will content my ſelf with your o- 
ther anſwers ; and the revelations which your conference 
hath made of fate , and providence , ſhall ſuffice . Per» 
chance I am not decrecd to hear the reſt. 
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The Paraſite. 
The Speckers, Tychiades,and a Paraſite. 


Tychiades V . That's the reaſon , Simo , ſince all other 
men , both free, and ſervants, are 

Skill'd in ſome art, by which they are uſefullcothemlelves 
andothers , you, (for ought lee) betake your (elf to no 
imployment , which may beneht either your ſelf, or 0- 
thers? 

Paraſite. How meane you , Tychiades , I underſtand 
you not, ſpeake clearlier . 

Tychiades. Are you skill'd in any profeſſion, as mu- 
ſicke ? 

Paraſite. By Tupiter,nort 1. 

Tychiades. Whar then, Phylicke ? 

Parafite. Neicher, 

Tichiades, Nor Geometry? 

Paraſite. Not at all. 

Tychiades, What then, Rhetoricke ? you are as great 
a ſtranger to Philoſophy as vice is. 

Paraſite. A greater, it greater may be . Thinke not 
therefore , you upbraide one ignorant of his owne ill edu» 
cation, I confeſſe my ſelf a (luggard, andam much worſe 
then you take mee . 

Tychiades, Perhaps you have learned none of theſe 
ſciences by reaſon oftheir ſubtlety, and hardneſſe. Bur 
what mechanicall art have you bin taught; Maſonry, or 
Shoomaking? methinks you are not of that quality, as to 
be utterly without a trade. 

Paraſite, You ſay true , Tychiades. Butl have learned 
no {uch occupation : 


Tychiades 
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| Tyobiades. What other occupation ,then ? 
Paraſite, What * In my opinion a very generous one, 
which when you hear, | belceve you will praiſe . I ex- 
reſſe it inpraRice, butnot inlanguageto you. 

Tychiades. Wharist* 

Paraſite. I navenot exactly ſtudyed the deſcriptions of 
it. BurthatI am of a profeſſion you may eaſily perceive, 
and trouble mee no farther , what 'ris you ſhall know 
ſome orher time . 

Tychiades. lam impatientof delay. 

Paraſite, "Twill ſcem aparadoxto you . 

Tychiades, | long ſo much the more to knouy it, 

Paraſite. Hereafter , Tychiades. 

Tychiades. Tell mee now, if you be not aſhamed. 

Paraſite. 'Tis Paralitry. | 

Tychiades, Is any man ſo madde,Simo,to call this an art? 

Parafiite. 1 do. lf, therefore, you thinke mee madde , | 
becauſe 1 have learned no other art , let my madnefle bee | 
my excuſe for this, and chide mee no farther . Forthey 
ſay, though madneſle be otherwiſe troubleſome to the 
diſtemperd , yer'cis the advocate of their errours, and 
takes their faults upon irſelfe as the Author and caule. 

Tychiades. But is Paraſitry , ſay you , Simo, an Art 
then * 

Paraſite . A very ſcicnce ; And I am the firſt inven- 
tour. 

Tychiades , Sothen you are a Parafite ? 

Paraſite. You are pleaſed to abule mee, Tychiades . 

Tychiades, Youbluſh notto call your ſelf ſo, 

Paraſite. No.1 ſhould bluſh if [did not . 

Tychiades. When wee would, then , tell thoſe ak 
know not who you are , vee ſhall ſay you are a Pa- 
rale ? 

Paraſite . 1 had much rather you ſhould call mce ſo, 
then Phidias the ſtatuary . Nor dol joy leſle in my Art, 


then he in his Fupiter . 
| Tyckiades | 
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Tychiades, One thing will (in my apprehenſion) fol. 
low hereupon molt ridiculous , 

Paraſite, What ist? 

Tychades, Ifin our ſuperſcriptions (as the manneris) 
wee direct our letters to Simo the Paraſte . 

Paraſite. You ſhall more obliege mee , then if you en- 
dorſed them to Dionthe Philoſopher . 

Tychiades . How will you reliſh the compellation ? 
Tis belovy my care . But one abſurd thing more is to 
be conſiderd. 
| Paraſite. Whar is? 

Tychiades. If wee ſhould reckon this among other 
ſciences . As if one ſhould aske, Whar Art *tis, and we 
ſhould anſwer as wee doc of Grammer, or Phylicke, 
tis Paraſitry . 

Paraſite, 1 will maintain this, Tychiades, to be more 
an Art, then any other, it you will heare mee ſpeake 
as Ithinke ; Though , as1ſayd before, I have not ſtudyed 
my. preparations. 

Tychiades. Truth ſhall paſſe for premeditation. 

Paraſite, Firſt, then ,it pleaſe you, ler us in generall de- 
fine what art is ; lo ſhall wee in particular know 
whether this bee rightly one or no. 

Tychiades. Whartis Art, then, doe you know? 

Paraſite. Very well. 

Tychiades. It you know, define it . 

Paraſite. Art (as| remember it deſcribed by a certain 


| wiſe man)is a Syſtem of precepts, got by practice , con» 


ducing to ſome end profitable to lite. 

Tyciades, You remember his definition right. 

Paraſite. If Parafitry , then , partake of all the parts of 
the definition, what is it but an Art? 

Tychiades . If it doe,'tis a very Art. 

Paraſite. Well,then. With application of Paralitry, 
to all the Kindes of Art, lerus examine whether it conſent 
with that definition ; or whether , like faulty pots ſtruck 
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ir foundcrazed . This, then, like all other Arts, oughtto 
contain a Syſtem of precepts. The firſt is to find out, and 
chooſe one who is fit to feed a Paraſite ; and foto feed 
him asnot tocaſt him off. For ſhall wte ſay that a Gold- 
ſmith by his art knowes how to diſtinguiſh what coynes 
are adulcerate , and what not; and that a Paraſite with- 
out art can diſtinguiſh what men are adulterate, and who 
are currant; eſpecially fince men, like coynes , cannot 
be known bur by the touch ? 'tis a thing which the wiſe 


Euripides complaines of , ſaying , 


How wee may ill men know , 
| + No mar ke s of bo:ly ſhow . 


So that moreart is required in a Paraſite , to diſcerne and 
know by a kind of divination things 1o abſtruſe, and 
unevident. Is ir not, thinke you, a great piece of precept, 
and inſticution , ro know how ro ſpeak winning lan- 
guage ,and by infinuarion of behaviour to ftcal into the 
familiarity , and affection of his patron ? 

Tychiade:. "Tis. 

Paraſite. Then, doc you thinke tis not a worke of 
great diſcourſe, and wiſedome to depart from feaſts 
with double ſhares, and preferr'd before thoſe who have 
notthe Art? 

Tychiades. "Tis. 

Paraſite. Then, can any man unskill'd know the ver- 
tues , and faultes of diet , and thecurioſity of victuals ? e- 
(pecially after that Oracle deliver'd by the moſt excel. 
lent Plato ; He that will make a feaſt, and is not a good 
Cooke , bath ſmall judgment in entertaiuments . Next,that 
Paraſitry conhiſts not in precept only, butin practice too, 
you may eaſily from hence learne . The precepts of other 
Arts lye dayes , and nights , and monthes-, and yeares 
ſometimes unprafticed;yerthey,whoſe arts they are,loole 
not their habirs . Bur if the rules of a Paraſite be not kept 


in daliy exerciſe, not only the art bur the Artthicer too 15 
loſt | 
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loſt . Laſtly, whether ic have an end profitable to life, 
were madneſſe to doubt; fincel find nothing more con. 
ducibleto life than to cat and drinke , without which 
were not poſhbletolive , 

Tychiades . *T1s very true , 

Paraſite. Paraſitry ,then is not ſuch a thing as beauty, 
or , ſtrength ; which ſeem not to bee an Arr, but ſome 
ſuch like power, _ 

Tychiades. You ſay true. 

Paraſite. "Tis not then voyd of Art. If it were,it would 
not profit the owner, If you ſhould commir your ſelf ina 
ſhippero the ſea, in a Tempeſt , and knew not how to 
ſtcere , could you bee ſafe? 

Tychiades. No, certainly. 

Paraſite. Whar's the reaſon * is't not becauſe you lack 
$kill co preſerve your lelfe. 

Tychiades. Yes. 
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Paraſite. So, then, a Paraſite, if he Jack $kill , cannot 
preſerve himſelf by his parafitry. 

Tychiades, Tis true. 

Paraſite. By Art, then, he is preſerved ; by want of 
Art,not? 

Tychiades. I grant it. 

Paraſite. Parafitty then is an Art? 

Tychiades. lt ſeems ſo. 

Paraſite, | have often known expert Riders, and Cha- 
riotteers caſt from their box, bruiſed, and very much may- 


| med; but nonecantell of a wrackt Paraſite. If, therefore, 


Parafitry be not artleſſe , nor a bare faculty, but a Syſtem 
of precepts got by praftice wee mult acknowledg it to 
be an Art, 

Tychiades, As farre as | conceive tis. Bur, then, you are 
to alſigne ſome genuine definition of Paraſitry. 

Paraſite, You ſay well. Methinkes the beſt definition 
of it isthis. Paraſitry is an Art of meates, and drinkes, and 
of the things to be done and ſayd for them,whoſe end is 


| pleaſure. Sl 2 


 Thchiades. 
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| Tychiades, In my opinion you haye moſt excellently | 
defined your Art. Bur, then, you are to conſider whether | 
a debate will not ariſe berween you , and ſome Philoſo- | 
phers, about your end. | 

Paraſite, Tis enough that Felicity, and Paraſitry have | 
the ſame end, as they maniteſtly have. For the wile Ho. | 
mer, admiring a Paraſices, as the only happy , and to be 
enyyedlite, ayes, 


1 hen when all people are with mirth inſpired, 
When tables ſwell with chear and Bowles are crown d, 
Vi/ith rich wines which 20 in Carowſes rounds 


| No 2reater happineſse can be defired, 
| 
| 


A lictle after, as if hee had nor ſufficiently expreſt his ad- 
miration, he delivers his opinion more fully, laying exccl- 
lently, | 

This ſeems to mee the top and height of Bliſse. 
intimating thereby that he chought there was no happi- 
nels comparableto that ofa Paraltte, Nor is this ſayd there 
| by a vulgar perſon, but by the wileſtin the Poem, For 
| had Uliſes meant to preferre the Stoicke end, he had op- 
; portunity , when he fetcht Pheloctetes from Lemos , and | 
when hee ſacke Troy, and when hee ſtayed the Greeks 
from flight, and when he entred Troy having whiprt 
| himſelf, and going ragged, and rorne like a Stoick , Bur ' 
| he then mentioned no ſuch end as beſt Nor did he, 
| when helived an Epicurean with Calipſo , where he ipent| 
| histime in a voluptuous [dlenefſe, and enjoy'd the loole| 
| . . 
| embraces of Atlas daughter, preferre this as the happieſt 
{ life, burthe life of Para/ites: who in thoſe times werecal- 
| led Feaſters. For what ſayes hee ? The verlcs deſerveto be 

again quoted , nor can they be heard asthey ought with- 
out repetition , 

Let all the the Feafiers ſit in feaſt-like row, 

And let the board; with chear , and Viands flow. 
' Epicurus , then, impudently enough rooke his end from 
| Paratitry 
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Parafitry, and made it che ſame with his Felicity : which 
isa playne theft. For char pleaſure belongs ro us, notto 
Epicurus, you may thus learn , Firſt ,l hold pleaſureto be 
a compoled tranquillity of the body. Next, an even 
calmneſſe, and want of cempeſt in the minde, Both 
which are attayned by a Paraſite, neither by an Epicure. 
an : who holding diſputes of the figure of the Earth, of 
infinite worlds, of the bigneſſe of che Sunne, of diſtan- 
ces, ofthe firſt principles , of the Gods, whether they be, 
or be not, and of the end it (elf, is in a perpetuall warre , 
and diſagreement with others ; and perplext , not only 
with hamane,but with mundane ſubrileryes alſo. Where- 
as a Paralite , content withthe ſtate of things, as they are, 
and beleeving they cannor be beter, wich all ſecurity, 
and quiernelle,unvext with ſuch (cruples,cates, and ſleeps 
ſoundly , ſtrercht out both hands, and feet , like yſſes 
ſayling homewards, The Fpicurean , then , hath no title 
to pleaſure, not only for the forementioned reaſons, but 
for thoſe which follow. For what wiſe man ſoever he be, 
eicher he hath ſomething to eat, or he hath not. Ifhe 
have not , his life will be lo farre from pleaſant, that he 
cannot live at all, It he have, cither tis his own, or ano» 
thers. If he have his diet from another , he is a Paraſite, 
and not the man he boaſts himſelf . If he have it from 
himlclf, he lives not pleaſantly. 

Tychiades. How not pleaſantly? 

Paraſite. If he provide his own meales , Tychiades , 
many things muſt neceſſarily accompany luch a life, For 
you are to conſider, that he who intends to live a life of | 
pleaſure, mult ſatisfy all his deſires as they riſe. Whart lay 

ou? 

F Tychiades. I thinkeſo: 

Paraſite. A matter, perhaps, to one of great poſſefſions 
not over difficule; butco one of (mall, or none atall , im- 
poſlible,ſothar a poor man cannot be wile, nor atchieve 
his end, | mean pleaſure . Nay thisisan end, not to be at- 
S(3 rayned 
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tained by a rich man, be henever ſo indulgent to his de- 
Gires. Whats the reaſon ? Becauſe he who lives ar his own 
charge, is lyable ro many _— Sometimes he is to 
beat his Cooke for the ill dreſſing of his meat, If he bear 
him not, he is to cat his mear ill-dreſt , and ſo miſle his 

leaſure . Somtimes he is to quarrell with his Steward for 
the i!l ordering of his houſhold Accountes . Is not this 
true? 

T3chiades, In all appearance to mee. 

Paraſite. Thecaſe, then , ſtanding thus with the Fpicu- 
rean, tis nor poſſible , he ſhould enjoy his end . Whereas 
the Paraſite hath no Cooke to quarre!] with, nor Farm , 
nor Steward, nor money to vex him. Yet hath allthings, 
| and is the only man who cates and drinkes, diſturbed 
with none of the incumbrances which trouble others, | 
That Paralitry , then , is an Art hath bin ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated by theſe, and former arguments . It now re- 
maines that prove it to be the beſt Art; not ſimply, bur 
firſt , thatir excells all Arts in generall; next, in particular, 
In generall it excells them chus. The ſtudy of ail other 
Arts carryes with it labour, feares , and ſtripes ; Things 
which never any but hated, Only the Art, which Ipro- 
feſle, is learnt without toyle. For whoever went wees- 
ping from a feaſt, as wee ſce many School.boyes? or 
whoever vwenttoa Feaſt with a ſad looke, likethoſe who 
oo to ſchoole? A Paraltte willingly frequents entertain- 
ments, and moſt coveteouſly purſues his Art. They who 
lcarne other ſciences , hate their own ſtudyes, and ſome | 
turne Apoſtates, Then you are to conſider , thatin other | 
Arts, parents reward thoſe children, whoexcell, with the 
| ſame honours as they dayly reward us Paraſites. The boy, 
| ſay they, writes a faire hand , give him his dinner. Hee 
' writes il, let him faſt. Then che conſequence of other 
Arts is not to beate pleaſant fruites till they be throughly 
learned ; A thing of much induſtry , and wearineſle, 


whereas Paraſitry of all other profeſſions reapes the we” | 
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veſt of its Art inthe Learning ; Andac once begins tobe, 
and to bein its perteion, Againe, not ſome, burall other 
Arts were meerly invented tor maintenance. Only a Pa- 
ralites maintenance flowes to him art firſt, Doe you not 
ſcethe husbandman plough his field, notfor the meer til. 
lage ſake? And che Architect build ahouſe , not that he 
may meerly build: Bur a Paraſne drives at nothiog cl; 
Thar very thing which is his worke being the end for 
which his worke is due. Beſides, none, | ſuppoſe, are ig- 
norant, thatthey who are buſted in other profeſſions, hve 
wretchedly , and keep only one, or at lcalt ewo dayes in 
a month holy, as they” are yeerly , or monthly appointed 
by their Citty , which they dedicate to refreſhments. Bur 
the whole thirty dayes of che month are feſtivall to the 
Paraſite, as ſo'many holydayes of the Gods, Againe, 
they , who mcaneto excell in other profefions, uſe a ſpare 
and ſlender diet , like ficke patients; ſince full tables are 
diſadvantages to proficiency. Then all other Arts , ate of 
no uſeto the profefſours without inſtruments, and tooles. 
No man can wiade a Cornet without a Cornee, or ing 
to the Harp without a Harp;or ſhovv his horſemanſhippe 
without a horſe. Bur my Art is ſo perfe&, and ſo cheap 
cothe Artificer , that without other hclpes'tis ſufhcienr. 
And whereas wee pay for ourlearning of other Arts, for 
this wee are payd. Againe, other Arts have their Tea- 
chers : Bur Paraſitry cannot be taught. But as Socrates 
ſayes of Poetry, It comes by Deſtiny, and Fate, Then, 
conſider, that other Arts looſe their Imployment, when 
weetravaile , or fayle , butthis ſerves all places. 

Tychiades. .” Tis very true. 

Paraſite. Then , Tychiades , all other Arts ſeem to bor- 
row from this , but this from none. 

Tychiades. Bur tell mee, is it not, thinke you , injuſtice 
to take anothers goods? 

Paraſite, Who doubrs it? 

Tychiades. How, then, can anothers meat render you 


Paraſites innocent? Paraſite. 
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| Paraſite. 1 cannot anlwer you. Bur the groundes of 
other Arts are meane, and ba(c, But the ground ofmine 
is generous, and noble, For you ſhall find the much ce. 
lebrated name of friendſhippe to be the foundation of 
Paralitry? 

Tychiades. How do you meane ? 

s Paraſite. That no man invites an enemy , or ſtranger, 
or one of ordinary acquaintance to his table. Buthe muſt 
firſt be an intimate friend , that partakes of his meales, 
and board, and of the myſteryes of this Art. 1 have often 
heard ſome ſay,whart friend can hee be, who did never | 
eat,or drinke with us? As if they held him only a faithfull 
friend with whom they had convert in dyct. Now that 
this is the Queen of Arts, you may thus calily inform 
your ſelf. Others labour, and (wear, and fit, and ſtand to 
their buiſineſle, hike lo many ſlaves of their profeffion. A 
Paraſite, having his Art ia ſubje&tion, firs at table like a 
Prince, wholc happinefſe 'twere needleſlc to recount ; 
| ſince, according to the wile Fomer, bee n:ither plants , nor 
ploughes , but Wwithonr ſowing , or tillage , reapes all things, 

Then, tis permicted ro an Oratour, or Geometrician , or 
Braſier to exerciſe his Art, though he bea Knave,or Fool, 
But no man can be a Paraſite whois cither. | 
| Tychiades. Truſt mee, you have made Parafitry ſuch 
| a treaſure, thatl could almoſt change my courle,and turn 
Paraſite. 

Paraſite. How it excells, then, all other proteſſi- 
ons in generall, I have ſufhciently ſhowne. Let us 
now ſee how 1t excells them in particular, To com- 
pare it with Mechanicall Arts were foglith , and a 
Diminution of its worthineſle, I am to ſhow, therefore, 
how it excellsthe greateſt and beſt ſciences. *Tis conteſt 
by all, chat Rhetorick,and Philoſophy arc for their know- 
ledg, and worth, moſtprefer'd. If, therefore , | ſhow that 
parafitry excells them, 'twvill be clear thar ir excells all o- 


ther {ciences as much as Nauſicaa excell d her handmaids. 
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In generall, then , i farre ſurpaſſes both Rhetorick, and 
Philoſophy. Firſt for its certainty , and Independance. 
For Paraſitry ſubfiſts of it ſelf, they not. For all donor 
take Rhetorick to be one and the ſamething ; but ſome 
hold it to be an Art; fome none , but an abuſe of Art. 
Some maintain itto be one thing , ſome another. The 
like opinions paſſe of Philoſophy. That of Epicurw is di- 
verſe from that of the Gate, and that of the Stoick from 
that of the Academy : Briefly , Philoſophy is various, ac- 
cording to the variety of Philoſophers, who were never 
yet reconciled in opinions , or appeared to be of one ſect. 
From whencel playnly inferre, Thatoriginally that is not 
an Art which is not ableroſubhiſt. For why is Arichme- 
tick every where one and the ſame? and why do twice 
ewo make four, both with us, and Perſians, without any 
variation either among Greeks, or Barbarians? But we ſee 
great differences of Philoſophy , withour any agreement 
cicher in their principles or ends, 

Tychiades, You fay true: cventhey who affirm thereis 
bur one Philoſophy, have made ir diverſe. 

Paraſite. In other profeſſions he that with pardon 
palleth over ſome repugnances, as indifferent, and ſome 
variableprinciples,is notaltogerher tro beblamed.But who 
will allow of Philoſophy as neceſlary,which is as various 
and diſagreeing toir ſelf, as miſ-runedinſtruments. Philo- 
ſophythen,cannot be one, becauſelſee 'tis numberle(s:nor 
| can it be many, becauſe 'tis one. Thelike may be ſaid of 
Rhetorick,of which diverſe ſpeake diverſcly, and hold a 
war of opinions; which is a clear proof, that if it were 
buile on any ſure principle, 'rwould fall under compre- 
henſion. For to diſpute which opinion were trueſt, and 
not acknowledg Rhetorick to be one, were to deſtroy its 


among Greeks, and Barbarians , andevery where the 
lame,and like itſelf. Nor can it be ſaid that ſome are one 


way Pataſites, ſome another. Nor arethere ſets among 


Tr us | 
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us, as there are Stoicks and Epicureans of oppoſite do. 
Arines among Philoſophers ; bur all are everywhere of 
one profeſſion , and united in the agreement of our 
buſineſle, and end . So that in my judgment , by char 
which hath been ſaid, there is no true wiledom but Para. 
fitry, 

1 ychiades. "Tis a plain demonſtration. But how will 
you prove that Philoſophy in other things is interiour to 
Paraſitry. 

Paraſite. Firſt , "tis manifeſt, that never any Paraſite 
ſtudyed Philoſophy ; but many Philoſophers have ſtudy- 
ed Paraſitry , and till do, 

Tychiades. Can you name any* 

Paraſite, You know them well enough , Thychiades, 
but diſſemble your knowledg , leaſt you ſhould more 
contribute to their infamy , then reputation. 

Tychiades. By Fupiter , not I, Simo; and therefore, 1 
long much to hear ſome examples. 

Paraſite, Now I perceive you ignorant in their vri. 
tings , who have recorded their lives, where you may 
tully know whom1 mean. 

Tychiades, By Hercules , I extreamly delire to hear 
who they are. 

Paraſite, Tletell you , then; and will ſele& no vulgar 
inſtances bur ſome of the higheſt mark, and whom you 
would leaſt ſulpe&t. Eſchines the Socratick , who wrot 
the long facere Dialogues , came into Sicily with a pur- 
poleto be known by them to Dyoniſeus: To whom ha» 
ving read his Miltiades, much to his reputation , he made 
| his furure abode inthe Iſland, and became Paraſite to the 
Tyrant; renouncing the diſputarions of Secrates, What 
thinke you of Aridtippus , the Cyrenean? Was he not one 
ofthe approved Philolphers? 
| Tychiades. Yes. | 
Paraſite. Hetoo about that time, lived at Syracuſe, Para» 
| 


lite to Dyoniſcews ; and was of all his other flatterers of | 


orcareſt 
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oreateſt eſteem with him; as being more naturally then | 
others framed for the profeſſion. Sothat Dyoniſuus dayly 
ſent his put veyoursto him to be inſtruted, being oneſo 
able zo manage, and order thelmployment. Your moſt 
generous Plato came into Sicily with the like purpoſe, 
and was for a while Paraſite tothe Tyrant; but for want 
of a Genious to the art wascaſhierd, arid returned to A- | 
4 | thens ; where with much induftry enabling himſelf, he 

ſayled the ſecond time into Sicily , where afrer ſome few 

dayes entertainments he was for his unskilfulneſle reje- 

Red. And the misfortune which befell Plato in Sicily , is- 
like that which betell Nictas. 

Tychiades. Who, Simo, reports this? 

Paraſite, Many, Among others 4rifloxents the Muſiti- 
an; a man worthy of beliefe, who was alſo paraſiteto 
Nelew, You cannot but know that Euripides, during his 
life, was paraſiteto Archelaus , and Anaxarchus to Alexan. 
der. Ariſtotle, allo, begun a Tract of paraſitry, as he hath 
of other Sciences. That Philoſophers,then, have ftudyed 
paraſitry, | have ſufficiently proved. But no man can give 
inſtance of aparaſite who ſtudyed Philoſophy. If, there- 
fore , it be felicity notto fcele hunger, thirſt, or cold, none 
are happy bur paraſites, For you may ſee many Philoſo» 
phers halfe ſtarved, and frozen , but not one paraſite. 
Otherwiſe , he were not a paraſite , but a fellow as 
wretched , and beggatrly as a Philoſopher. 

Tychiades. 'Tis evident. Bur will you demonſtrate 
| that paralitry excelly Philoſophy , and Rhertorick in o- 
ther things, 

Paraſ.te. The life of men (if be not deceived) con- 
| fits in the ſeaſons of peace, and warre. Both which 
| plainly diſcover what arts, and their profeſſours are. Firſt, 
| then, (if you pleaſe) ler us conſider the times of warre, 
and fee who are likely to be of moſt uſerothemſelves, 
and the publique? 

Tychiades. You commit men ordinarily disjoyned : 

Te2 nor | 
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nor can | choole bur laugh when | thinke how a philoſo, 
pher will ſhew , brought intocompariſon with a para. 
lite. | 

Paraſite, Toabate your wonder , and let you ſee that 
tis no matter of (port, I will draw you a cale. Newes 1s 
broughtthar the enemy is unexpectedly enter d a country, 
which without ſuddain reſiſtance, cannot be prelerved 
from depopulation. The General calls all of tic ageto a 
muſter, and lctsthe reſt depart. Among thele are muſter'd 
Philoſophers, Rhetoricians , and paraſites. Wee all ſtrip 
our ſelves.For they who areto be armed are firſtto be (cen 
naked. Conſider us, then 1n particular , and take a view 
of our bodycs, and you will ſee ſome of them lean, pale, 
and thrunk with poverty,like lo many maimed Souldiers. 
And were it not ridiculous to lay ſuch men were ableto 
endure a battle, or pitchc field , or an aſſault, or Duſt , or 
wounds , who need dyert, and refreſhment? Bur take a 
ſurvey of a Paraſite, do:h hee not carry the appearance of 
aſtrong body , and luſty colour , neither [warthy , nor 
pale , neicher inclining to a woman, or a llave? Then, he 
is ſtour of courage, and terrible of aſpect ; the inſeparable 
marks of our quality *'T'were againſt policy ro lend 
one of a timorous, effeminate look to the warres. One of 
us, then, either alive , or dead, would be an ornamencro 
his armes. But why make | compariſons, having ſuch 
clear examples? fincero ſpeak freely few Rhetoricians, or 
Philoſophers have in times of war ventured beyond their 
walls. Ifany have, I dare ſay, they forlook their ranks, 


and fled back again. 

Tychiades Your promiſes are high, and not vulgar. 
| Paraſite. Thus, then, [ proceed. Jſocrates the Rhetorici. 
an never vwentto warre, nor indeed ever pleaded in a Ju- 
diciall Court; diſhearten'd, | beleeve, by his tears,and the 
,unfirneſſeof his elocution, and voice. Did not Demates, 
and Fſchines , and Philocrates , frighted with his procla 


mation of warre betray both their City, aud themſelves 
ro 
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to Phillip , andever after lived his agents at Athens,where 
every Athenian that followed: their example in war was 
of their friendſhippe ? then, though Hyperides , and 
Demoſthenes , and Lycurgua , were in {hew valiant, and 
ſpkae bluſtring Orations, and inveRives againſt Phillip, 
what famous exploit did they perform in that expedition 
againſt him? Hyperides, and Lycurgus went not forth, nor | 
durſt peep our of cheir Gates ; but like ſelf-befiegers kepr 
within the walls, and order'd the decrees, and councells, 
Their great champion Demoſthenes, indeed , who in his 
Orations had wont to ſay that Phillippe was the ruine of 
the Macedontans, and that they were not fitto be bought 
for {laves , adventured ro march as farre as Beocia. Bur 
before the Armies joyned, and came to battle, he threw 
away his ſhield , and fled. You cannot but have heard 
this from others, being a ſtory ſo well known, not only 
to the Athenians, but tothe Thracians, and Sythians , from 
whencethe Coward was deſcended. 

Tychiades, All chis I know. But theſe were Oratours, 
whoſe profelion was to make Speeches, not to fight. 
what ſay you of Philolophers? You cannot accuſe them 
of cowardice too, like the others. 

Paraſite, They, Tychiades , though they dayly di- 
ſpute of fortitude, and even weare outthe name of valour, 
are more cowardly then Oratours, For , firſt, conſider 
that no man cantell of a Philoſopher ſlain in warre. Or 
of any that bore Armes, or, itthey did, that did nor runne 
away. Antiſthenes, and Diogenes , and (rates, and Zeno, 
and Plato, and Eſchines, and Ariſtotle,and the whole rout | 
of them never ſaw a Camp. Oaly theit ſage Socrates, ad- 
venturing forth to askirmiſh in the City, fled from Par- 
nethe ro the wraltling place of Taurew. Holding it much 
the beter prece of wit, there ſprucely ro converſe with 
young boyes,and inveigle them with ſophiſmes, then to 
enter battle with a (tout Spartan. 

T5chiades, I have heard as much from others, who 
Trt3 had \ 
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table. Only Neſtor ſeemes to me the more expert, andar- 


— 


had no purpole to traduce or ſlander them; which makes 
mee thinke you belie them not in favour of your own | 
profe([10n. Proceed, therefore, to your deſcription of a 
paraſitein war; and ſhew what ancient Commanders 
have been paraſites. | 
Paraſite, No man is ſo unskiil'd in Homer, or fo unlet- 
cer d,as notto know that his braveſt Hero's were paraſites. 
Neſtor, from whoſe tongue language flow'd like Hony, 
was the Kings paraſite, Nor do we read that Agamemnon 
praiſed, or admired Achilles (though of a divine preſence, | 
and ſtrength of Body) or Diomedes, or Ajax, like Neſtor. 
Nor doch he wiſh he had ten 4jax's, or tenAchilles's.But he 
had long before ſackt Troy, had he had ten ſuch Souldiers 
asthis aged paraſite was, Which, alſo, confirmes 1dome- 
new,though deſcended of Fupiter, to have been Agamems 


nons paralite. | 
Tychiades. This | know too, Yet 1am not ſatisfied | 


how theſe two worthies were Agamemnons paralites. 
Paraſite. Remember the verſes in which he beſpeaks' 


Idomenew, © 
Tychiades. Which are they? 


Paraſice. Thy bowle ſtands alwazes crownd like mine, 
Ready to drown thy thirſt with ſprizhtly wine, 


Where he ſayes, bis bowle ſtood alwaies crown'd,not as if 1- 
domeneus Cuppe ſtood alwaies hil'd for him , fighting, or | 
fleeping ; but becauſehe alwaies had the honour to dyer 

wich the King, Whereas the other Commanders had but 

cheir daies of invitation.So 4jax,after his valiant duel with | 
Hettor was(ſayes Homer )brought rothe Divine Agamem | 
non,andby him honoured with a late ſupper. Whereas 140. | 
meneus andNeſtor (as he affirmes) were of the Kings dayly 


tiiciall paraſite, who begun nor to practice his art to- 
wards 4zamemnon, but long before towards Ceners, and 


Exadius, and left not off till Azamemnons death, | 
Tychiades.! 
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Tychiades. Truely, he was an Heroick Paraſite. If you 
know any more {uch, produce them. 

Paraſite. What was Patroclus, but Achilles Paraſite? A 
young Lord not inferiour to any other Greek, cither for 
ſoul or body * Nay, as far as I can conjecture by his 
deeds, he was not inferiour to Achilles himſelf, For when 
Heftor broke open their Gates, enter'd their workes, and 
fought in ſ1ght of cheir navy, he repell'd him, quencht Pro- 
teſilaus ſhippe then burning , and having aboard it no 
Cowards, but the two ([onnes of Telamon, 4jax expert at 
his ſpear, and Teucer at his bow. Heſlew alſo, many of 
the Barbarians, among which Sarpedon, the ſon of Fupi + 
ter fell by the hand of Achilles Paraſite: And when he was 
himſclf ſlayn, he dyed not like others, or as Hefor did; 
by the ſingle hand of Achilles , and Achilles by the ſingle 
ſhaft of Paris, but a God ,, and two men went to his 
ſlaughter. And at his expiration, no ſpeeches came from 
him, like thoſe of He&or, who fell down, and beſought 
Achilles that his dead body might b: reſtored to his 
friendes, but ſuch as became a Paraſite. 

Tychiade:. What were they, 

Paraſite. Come twenty more ſuch with Darts cloud the Air, 

© And be the conqueſt of my hand and ſpear. 

Tychiales, Enough. Now ſhevv that Patroclus was 
not Achilles Friend, but Paraſite. 

Paraſite. | will produce Patroclus , Tychiades , ſaying as 
much of himſelf. 

Tychiades. You ſpeake wonders. 

Paraſite. Liſtento his own vvords. 

Let net, Achilles, my bones lye from thine, 
As one houſe fed us, let one Tombe comvine. 
And again alittle after, 
Pelius thy Sure, 
Fed me at's hoard, and call'd me Jtill thy Squire; 

Thar is, Paraſite, For had he meant to call him Friend, 

he would never have call'd him Squire; for Patroclus was 
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nobly | 
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nobly deſcended. Thole, therefore, whom he calls 
Squires, were ncither ſervants nor friends, but manifeſt 
Paraſites. So he ſtiles Meriones Idomenew Squire; Which 
| ſuppole was the common name for Paraſites. Where 
oblerve, that Homer vouchſafes not to equall Idomenews, 
though Fupiters ſon, ro Mari, but Meriones , his Paraſite. 
Was not Ariſtogiton the popular, and poor , as Thucidides 
Riles him , Paraſite to Harmodius ? Nay was he not his 
favourite? For paraſites aretheir favourites who feedthem. 
This paraſice, when a Tyranny was growing over the 
Citry of Athens, reſtorcdit ro Liberty; and now (after his 
effeminacies ) ſtands in a ſtatue of Braſle, ereted ro him 
in the market place. Such famous examples have there 
been of paraſites. By this time , then , you may imagine 
what kind of Souldier a paraſite is in war. He never en- 
ters his files, but breakes his Faſt firſt , like vlifſes. And 
though he be to fight never ſocarly in the morning, he 
will not fight empty. Andthetime which other Souldi- 
ers ſpend fearfully in putting on their Armes, one his 


| Helmer, another his Breaſtplare , eremblingly ſuſpicious 


ofthe misfortunes of warre , he cheertully (pends in eate 


| ing, and marching with the formolt is preſently ready for 


encounter : whileſt his patron , who feeds him cloſely 
followes at his back; whom, as Ajax did Teucer, he co- 
vers with his ſhield, and warding off the enemies darts, 
beares himſelf naked co protect him; more careful to pre- 
ſerve him,then himſelf. Then, no Paraſite falls in warre 
vvith the ſhame of the Generall, or Souldiers. Of fo 
goodly a carkaſſe is he , and ſo like himſelf, fitting at a 
banquet; by vvhom , a dead Philoſopher layd ſhevvs 
vvitherd, naſty, a long bearded carkaſle, ſlayn before the 
battle, a man of no ſtrength: vvho vvould nor delpiſe 
that City vyhich had ſuch miſerable Guards? vvho ſee 
ing ſuch vvanne long hayred fellovves lying , vvould not 
thinke the State, for vvant of better Souldiers , had let 


looletheir priſons, and malefaforstothe vvarre? Parafites, 
then, 
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then, in martiall expeditions excell Oratours, and Philo- | 
ſophers. 1n times of peace Paralitry, in my judgment, as 
much exceeds Philolophy , as peace exceeds war, Firſt, 
then, (if pleaſe you) ler us conſider the places of peace. 
Tychiades, 1 underſtand not your drift; bur let us con- 
fider them. 
| Paraſite. | may call Courts of Judicature, wraſtling 
places, races, huntings, and banquets, places of peace. 
7 Tychiades, You may. 
Paraſite. A paraſite frequents not Courts of Judica- 
ture ; places, in my opinion , fit only for Sycophants, 
where nothing is done by moderation, or rule. Bur he 
followes, and is the only man who adornes places of ex- 
erciſe, race, and entctainmenc. What Philoſopher,or O. 
ratour, ſtripe for wraſtling , can ſhow a body to be com- 
pared with a parafite? or which of them ſeen in a race 
Would not be a reproach to the place? Not one of them 
in a deſert can withſtand a wild boar: whoſe aſſaults a 
paralite expects, and ealily encounters , being uſed to 
contemn ſuch beaſts at entertainments, Sorhar neither 
Stagge , nor briſtled Boar affrights him; bur if he whet 
his teeth at him, he whets histeerh at him again. Hepur- 
ſues a hare morethen hounds do. Ar a feaſt whocan 
enter the liſt with a paraſite, for mirth and eating? who 
more cheers the Gueſts? He who ſings and breakes jeſls, 
or he who fits demure, in a patcht gown, with a down- 
caſt looke , as if he were invited to a funcrall, not a feaſt? 
| Methinkes a Philoſopher ar a feaſt is juſt like a dogge in a 
ſtew. Bur, to omit ſuch expreſlions,let us now paſle on, 
| and conſider, and compare a paraſites life, Firſt, you may 
| obſerve him tobe a perfect contemnner of Glory, and neg» 
| ligent of che things of opinion. Bur you ſhall ſcarce inde 
| an Oratour, or Philoſopher nor given to fame, and dil: 
| dain; And, which is yer worſe, to mony. whereas a 
paraſice is no more taken with Silver, then another man 
Vv with | 
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| with the pibles on the ſhoare ;, Nor doth Gold, in his 
account, difter at all from fire. But pleaders,and (wha is 
yer more unworthy) they who profeſle wiſcdome , are 
ſo wretchedly affeted with gayne, that tome of the moſt 
famed Philoſophers, (forl forbear ro ſpeake of Oratours ) 
ſell juſtice for reward ; others take pay for teaching their 
Scholers Sophiſtry. Another is not aſhamed to receive 
a penſion from the King for his attendance; Another 
though of decrepit age , travells and hires himſelf out like 
an Indian, or Scythian Captive; nor hold they gainto be a 
word of reproach. Nor are theſe their only taults , you 
| may perceive them lyable ro the moſt unruly paſſions coo, 
as dilcontents, rages, envying3, and lults of all ſorts. AF. 
fetions unknown to aparalite, Whoſe patience ſuffers 
him norco be angry ; nor hath he an enemy to be angry 
with. IF at any time he be provoke , his Choller is not 
troubleſome, or miſchieyous, but rather ſtirres mirth, and 
delights the company. Of all men he is leaſt croubled 
with ſadneſſe. For 'tis the benefit , and priviledge of his 
profeſſion, to grieve at nothing, Beſides , he hath neither 
wealth, nor houſe, nor ſervant, nor wife, nor children, 
whoſe loſse may aflli&t him. Then, he nenher covets | 
reputation, nor riches, nor beauty. 
Tychiades. Burt methinks, Simo, want of maintenance 

| ſhould grieve him. 

' Paraſite. Youaredeccived , Tychiades, if youtake him 
fora true paraſite who at any time wants maintenance. 
| Asheis nor valiant, vvho wants courage,nor he wiſe, who 
Jacks wiſedom; ſo 'tis with a Paraſite. Of whom I novy 
peak, as he is a paralue in deed, nor in ticle, and name. 


— — — 


| 


[If then, a valiant man be not valiant, if he have not va- 
lour; nor a vviſe man, vviſeif he have not vviſedom, ſo a 
paralite is not a paraſite, unleſle he havethe Artot a Para- 
{i:e, He then, that cannot ſuck maintenance from any o 
ther man, falls nor under my diſcourſe, of a paralite. 

| Tycbiades. Will you never allow -him, then ,to vvant 

' maintenance? Paraſite | 
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Paraſite. No. Which makes him not grieve for thar, | 
or any thing elſe. Whereas all Philoſophers,and great O- 
racours are ſurrounded vvith feares. So that you may ſee 
moſt of them vvalk vvith ſtaves, vvhich they vvouldnor 
do, if they feared not other men weapond. Then, they 
firmly bolt their doores, to prevent any night attempr. 
Whileſt the paraſite (l;ghtly ſhuts the doore of his cottage, 
meerly to keep out the wind. A night attempt no more 
frights him, then if there were no ſuch marter. It he beto 
paſſe chough a deſert he travells without a ſword ; ſole- 
cure and fearleſſe is he. Bur [ have often ſeen Philoſo- 
phers, upon no appearance of danger, makeready their 
bow, nor dare they goto a bathe, or invitation without 
a ſtaffe. Then, no man can charge a paraſite with adulte. 
ry, force, rapine, or any other crime. Forthen he were not 
a paraſite, bur would much wrong himſelf: fo that if he 
ſhould be caught in adultery, he ſhould wich the offence 
purchaſerhe nametoo. For as a mal-fa&tor leaves of co be 
a good man, and becomesa wicked, ſo an offending pa» 
ralite leaves offco be wharthe was,and aſſumesthe compel- 
lacion of his offence, But we not only [ee many luch offen- 
ces comtmitred by che Philoſophers of our times, but have 
large monuments of their crimes recorded in their wri- 
tings. Socrat”s, Zſchines, Hyperides, Demoſthenes, and moſt | 
Oratoursand Philolophers have had their Apologyes. But 
never Paralite needed a defence, becauſe no man can give 
| an inſtance of an inveRive writ againſt him. 
| Tychiades, | confeſle a Parafites lite is much better 
then an Ocatours , or Philoſophers, but his death is 
| worle. 
| Paraſite, 'Tis much happier. For wee know that all, 
' or moſt Philoſophers have had unfortunate ends. Some 
| found guilty, and ſentenced for heynous offences, by 
| poyſon, others have wholy periſhr by fire, others by the 
; ſtrangury, others have dyed baniſhe. Bur none can tell of 

a Paralite who dyed ſo , or who had not the happineſle 
| Vvz co 
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[ro dye eating, and drinking. Orit any have felt a violent 
death, 'rwvas a flight, noran execution. 

Tyciiades. You have ſufficiently compared a Paraſite 
with Philoſophers. It novv remaines that you ſhow of 
what uſe he is co his nouriſher, and patron. For methinks 
rich men maintain you out of benevolence, and charity, 
not wichout your infamies whoare ſo maintained, 

Paraſite, I thought you noi ſo ſ1mple, Tychiades, as nor 
co know, that a rich man, though he poſleſles Gyges 
wealth, dining alone is poor, and appearing in publique 
| without his paraſite is a beggar. And as a Souldier without 
| his armes, or apparell withour its ſcarler, or a horſe with» 
| out his trappings is priceleſſe; ſo a rich man without his 
paraſite is held baſe, and conremprible; ſo that the paraſite 
isa credit to the rich man, but not the rich man to the pa- 
raſite. Noris it (wha: ever you thinke) any diſgrace for 
the worſe tobe paralite to the better. It behooves, then, 
every rich manto keep his paraſite, both for the honour, 
and the (afety which he reccrves trom his attendance. For 
no man will eaſily offer to quarrell with him ſo guarded, 
Next, no man that keeps a paraſite can well be poyſond. 
For who will make ſuch an attempt upon him who hath 


| ſuch ataſter? A rich man, then not only receives fame, bur 


preſervation from his paraſite: who our of affetioa to his 
patron undergoes all his dangers,andchocleth not only to 
ear, bur to dye with him. 

Tychiades. Truſt mee,Simo,you have not been defeQtive, 
nor came you, (as you pretended) unpreparedto thedeci- 
phering of your Art, of which you ſcem to be ſopratti- 
| {cd a maſter. For the tuture, therefore, if you can deliver 
the name from diſgrace, 1 will learn to be a paraſite. 

Paraſite, To this my anſwer ſhall be (fince you thinke 
have otherwiſe ſaid enough) aqueſtion ; ro which an- 
[wer as well as you can. What did the Ancients call 
'0i7Q ? 


Tyckiades. Food. 


Paraſite, | 
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Paraſite. And doth not, orax ſignifieto be fed? 
Tychiades. Yes. 

Paraſite, *Tis plain , then, that to be a paraſite (which 
is derived from =eanothers, and ins meate) is nothing 
but ro be one fed by another. 

Tychiades. Therein Simo, lyes the infamy , and ſcan» 
dall. . 

Paraſite. Pray anſwer me once more: which ofthe 
ewo would you chooſe, To be the ſaylor , or paſſen- 

er* 

Tychiades, The paſſenger. 

Paraſite, The Racer,or the Better? 

Tychiades, The Better. 

Paraſite. The Horſe, or the Rider? 

Tychiades. TheRider, 

Paraſite. The Arrow, or the Archer? 

Tychiades. The Archer. 

Paraſite. And would you not rather chooſe to be fed, 
then to be the feeder? 

Tychiades, I confeſle my ſelf convinced, Henceforth like 
ſchool-boyes | vvill come to you mornings, and after- 
noons, to learne your Art, Which, being your firſt ſcholer, 
I hope you vvill teach me vvithour reſervation or envy: 


Forthey ſay mothers love their firſt child beſt. 
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T he Lover of Lyes; or 


theincredulnus. 


The Speakers, Tychiades and Philocles. 


Tychiades [2 you tell me the reaſon, Philocles, why 

molt men deltreto lye, and delight not only 
to ſpeake hi&tions themſelves, bur give bulie attention to 
others who do? 

Philocles. There be many reaſons , Tchiades, which 
compell ſome men co {peake untruthes, becauſe they lee 
tis profitable. 

Tycbiades, This is nothing to the purpoſe. My queſti- 
on concern'd not them wholye for profit: for ſuch de- 
ſerve pardon; and lome praiſe, who have thereby defeated 
their enemies, and uſedir as a preſervative againlt dan- 
gers; ike Vlyſſes, who by (uch ſights ſecured his own lite, 
and the return of his companions. Burl now ſpeake of 
thole , who pteferre the very lye before truth , and take 
pleaſure to bulic themſelves in fables, withour any necel- 
lary judgment, | would fain know what motives ſuch 
men have to do [o. 

Philacles, Have you met with any born with ſuch a | 
naturall loveto lying? 

Tychiades, There are many luch. 


- 
__——— 
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| Philocles, What other motive can they have nor to ſpeak 
truch, but their madneſſe? Elſe certainly , they would ne- 
ver preferre the worſt thing before the beſt. 

Tychirdes, This is nothing; ſince | can ſhow you many 
of preat diſcretion, and wiſedome in other things, who 
yet are Captives co this deluſion, and love of lyes. Nor 
ain | alittle croubled to ſee men of excellent judgment in 

orhcr 
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other things , rake delight to deceive themlelves, and 0. 
hers, You cannot but know thoſe ancients better then I, 
Herodotus, Creſias the ( nidian, and the Poets before them, 
Homer eſpecially; All men of great name, whoſe writings 
are ſtored with h&tions. So that they not only deceived 
their hearers then, but have conveyed their lyes to us alſo 
in a preſerved ſucceſſon of excellent Poetry, and verſes. 
[ cannor, therefore, but bluſh for chem, as often as they 
ſpeak of a Schilme in heaven,of Prometherschains,the Gy» 
ants Inſurrection , and the whole Tragedy of Hell. How 
' Fupiter, allo, for love becamea Bull, or Swan; and how 
a woman was transform'd into a Fowl, or Bear. Beſides 
their Pegaſus's, (bimera's, Gorgon's, (yclop's, and the like 
ſtrange prodigious fables, ft only to recreate the mindes 
of children , who yet fear Goblins , and Fayries. But 
theſe are things tolerable in Poets. How ridiculous is it 
that whole Cittyes, and Nations ſhould unanimouſly a- 
orce inapubliquelyc?T hus the Cretans are not athamedro 
thow F47icers Tombe. The Athenians ſay that Erifthoni- 
wgrew from the earth; and that the firſt people of Attica 
{prung from thence, like Coleworc. Yer thele ſpeak 
much modeſilyer then the Thebans , who derive them- 
ſelves from a ſerpents teeth ſown. Yer he who takes not 
ſuch ridiculous fitions fortrue, but upon diſcreet cxami- 
nationthinks it proper only for a ( orabus, or Marzites,to 
beleve that Triptolemus was caryed through the Air by 
winged Dcagons;Or that Pancame afiſtant tothe Greeks 
from Arcadia into Marathon, Or that Orithyia woas raviſhe | 
by Boreas, is held irreligious, and fooliſh, for diſſentin 
from [uch clear and evident truths. So powerfull is a re- 
ceived lye. 

Phileclzs, Yer both Poets, Tychiades and Cittyesare thus 
excuſable , that the one mingle fictions with their wri- 
tings, the better to take their readers. The Athenians, The- | 
bans and other countryes, make their beginnings more 
majeſtick, from ſuch fabulous Originalls. Beſides , ſhould 
| all 
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all ition be baniſhe Greece, how many reporters would 
dye of famine? Since none there are patient to hear truth 
ſpoken gratis. In my judgment, therefore, they who de. 
l;ghe in lycs,for no other reaſon but becauſe they arelyes, 
are moſt delervedly co be Jaught ar. 

1 chiades. You ſay rru?. | now came fromthe learned 
Eucrates, where | heard many things fabulous, and incre- 
dible; or rather leaving them in the midſt of their diſcour- 
ſes, impatient of na:rations ſo much beyond beliefe , like 
lo many Hobgoblins they [cared mce away with their 
| prodigyes, and wonders. 

Philocles. Aucrates,Tcliades is a man of credir,nor can 
beleevethat one of ſo deep a beard,of the age ofthreeſcore, 
and of ſuch continued ſtudy in Philolophy, ſhould endure 
ro heare another faign in his preſence much leſle that he 
ſhould offer to faign himlelt. 

Tychiades. You know not , my friend, what lyes he | 
rold*, how conſtantly he afhrmed them , and mingled | 
Oathes with his fictions , and produced his children for 
witneſſes. So thatl looking upon him, thought varioully. 
ſometimes that he was mad, and beſide himſet; ſome- 
timesthat being a cheater he had long ſcape' my diſcovery; 
and had carryed about a contemptible Ape in a Lyons 
ſhape: ſo abſurd were his diſcourſes. 

Philocles. Inthe name of Veſta, what were they, Tychia- 
de:? I long to know what colcnage he could diſguilc 
with ſo long a beard. 

Tychiades, l uſually, at other times, wheggl had leiſure, 
Tychiades, viſited him. But to day havit occaſion to 
ſpeake with Leontichws, (who as you know, is my inti- 
mare friend) and being told by his boy that he was catly 
in the morning gone to viſic Eucrates, who lay ſicke, as 
wel to meer Leontichw, asto ſee him, (of whole ſickneſs 
[ was tll then ignorant) I went thither. Where found 
nor Leontichus, *who,as they ſaid, was newly departed) 


| but acrowd of others; Among whom was ( leodemus | 
| the! 
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the Peripatetick, Dinomachwsthe Stoick,and lon; you know | 
him; he thatis ſo admired for Plato's diſcourles, as if he 
only underſtood exactly his meaning , and were able 
co be his interpreter to others. You ſee what men I name 
ro you; All Sages, famed for vertue, heads oftheir ſeverall 
ſees; All venerable, and carrying an awtull terrour in 
ctheirlookes. There was preſent,allo, Antigonws the Phyſi, 
tian, ſent for , I ſuppoſe , out of neceſſity of che diſcale. 
Though Eucrates ſeemed to be much upon the recovery, | 
and his ſickneſſe not dangerous. For the humour was a» 
gainefallen into his feet. As ſoon as Eucrates ſaw me, re- 
mirting his voice he feebly bad me fit down by him on 
the bed: whom, aslencred, 1 heard lowd, and ſhrill. 1 
very carefull not to touch his fecr, and uſing the accuſto- 
med complement, that] knew not of his {icknefle, butu 
onthe firſt intimation came poſt , ſate neer him, The dil. 
courſe of the company was concerning his diſeaſe; of 
which they had in part already ſpoken;and werethen go- 
ing on, each ſeverally to preſcribe a ſeverall medicine, 
andcure, Take up from the ground, ſaid Cleodemus, with 
your left hand the tooth ofa weekill, fo kill'd as 1 ſaid be- 
fore, bind ic in a Lyons skinne, newly flead, then wrap 
it about your legges, and your pain will preſently ceaſe. 
"Tis not ina Lyons sKkinne, as I have heard , ſaid Dino- 
machus, but ina Virgin Hindes skinne unbuckt; And ſo 
the receipt is more probable. For a Deer is (wif, and 
moſt ſtrong of feet. A Lyon, indeed, is ſtrong, and his 
fare, and right paw, and the ſtiffe haires of his beard are 
of great vertue, if one know how toapply chem every one 
with his proper charm, Bur they promiſe {mall cure of 
the gowre. |, alſo, once thought, ſaid Cleodemw, that a 
Stagges skinne was to be uſed for his fleetneſle,but (ance a 
certain wile Lybian hath me taught otherwiſe,and told me 
that Lyons are (wifter then Buckes, For they, ſaid he, 
catch theſe in hunting. The reſt praiſed his reaſon, as well 
delivered by the Lybian. Then, laid I, do you thinke ſuch 
X x diſeaſes 
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diſeaſes, as chis, are cured by charmes* or that an inward 
malady is caſed by an outward [pell? Whereat they ſmi- 
led, and ſeemed much ro condemne my fillyneſle as not 
' knowing a thing ſo received, and nor gainſaid, oy dif. 
| proved by any underſtanding man. Antigonus the Phy. 
ttian leemed pleaſed with my queſtion; who, it leemes, 
was formerly neglected in his offers ro cure Eucrates by 
the preſcriptions of his Art; which enjoyn'd him to 
abſtain from wine, to eat hearbes, and to ſtudye more 
remiſlely. Cleodemus in the mean time, ſmiling replyed (ay. 
ing, do you thinkeir incredible, Tychiades , that ſuch ſpells 
| ſhould be ofpowertocure diſcales? Ido, ſaidl. Noram 
[ of fo groſlc a ſenſe, to beleeve that ſuch outward re- 
ceiptes, which have no afhnity with the ſprings, and 
cauſes of the infirmity within, ſhould worke |by charm, 
as you pretend, or by Impoſture ; or upon their bare ap. 
plication ſhould inſtill cures. A thing not to be effected, 
though one ſhould bind ſixteen whole weelills inthe 
Nemean Lyons skinne, | have often ſeen a Lyon halc, 
and golame with pain in his whole skinne., You are a 
very punye,ſaid Dinomachis, and have not learntto know 
what power ſuch ſpells have over diſeaſes. Nor ſeem 
to me to underſtand the expulſion of periodicall fea» 
vers, the charming of ſerpencs, and allwaging of botches, 
and other things performed by every old: woman. 
All which being frequently done, why ſhould you 
thinke cures of this nature impoſhble? You pile roo 
much , Dinomachus, laid I, and according to the proverb, 
drive out one naile with another. Nor dothir appear, thar 
'the things you [peak of, are by ſuch power effected. if, 
therefore, you provenotto me firſt by reaſon, thar 'tis na- 
turaily polhble that a feaver, or blayn ſhould be f1ghted 
\ with a divine name, ot barbarous ſpell, and thereupon 
 forſake the place ſwoln, you have bur hicherto urter'd 
' old wives tales. Thus faying,ſa'd Dinomachws, you ſeem 


| nocto beleevethere arc Gods, ſince you thinker —_— 
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the power of their names to worke cures. Say not ſo, 
Good Sir, quoth [, for there may withour impediment be 
Gods, and yer your preſcriptions may bee deceirfull, and 
falle. adore the Gods, and behold their cures, and reco- 
veryes of ſick people by regular medicines , and Phylick. 
Zſculapivs , and his followers heal'd the diſeaſed by 
wholeſome preſcriptions, not by the application, of Ly- 
ons and Weeſtlls. Let him enjoy his opinion, ſaid Ion. [I 
will report to you a miraculous paſſage. When 1 was a 
Boy, about the age of fourteen years, one came and told 
my father, that Midas, his Vinedrefler,a ſtout induſtrious 
ſervant, abour the time of full marker lay ſtung of a Ser- 

ent,vwhich preſently gangrene'd his legge.For as he was 
Cds a vine, and winding it about a pole, the Snake 
creptto him, and bicing him by the great toe, preſently 
lipt away, and retired into a hole. Whereupon he crycd 
out, and was ready to expire with payne. In thecloſe of 
therelation we ſavy Mz:{as himſelf, brought by his fellow 
ſervants in a chaire, ſwoln all over, diſcolourd, in appea- 
rance rankled, and icarce able to breath. My father being 
much grieved, a certain friend of his, there preſeac, ſaid, 
Take courage, Sir, I will preſently ferch a ( haldean, who 
ſhall cure him. Not to beedious, the Babylonian came, 
reſtored Midas , and drew the venom from his body by 
a charm, and by the application of a ſtone, cut from the 
pillar of a decealt Virgin, to his feet: and, which is yer 
more, Mi4as riſing from the chaire, in which he was 
brought, went back intothe field, ſo powerfull was the 
charm,and che ſtonetakenfromcheromb.Among hisma- 


| ny other miracles,which he wrought, hewent one morning 


early into a held, where having pronounced ſeven certain 
ſacred names, taken our of an ancient book, and purged 
the place with brimſtone, and taper, and walk it thrice 
round : hec aſſembled to him al the Serpents of che coun- 
try. So that drawn by force of the charm came man 

Snakes, Alpes, Vipers,Efts, Darters, Lizards, and Toades: 
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only one ancient Dragon was left behinde; who for age, 
[ believe, and not being ableto crawle diſobey'd the ſpell. 
Whereupon, All are not here, ſaid the Magician; and pre- 
ſently ſele&ting one of the youngeſt Serpents, ſent him 
Embaſſadout tothe Dragon. W ho not long after came al. 
lo. When they wereall aflembled,the Babylonian puft up. 
on them, and preſently to our aſtoniſhment they were 
all burnt with his breath. Then ſaid I, pray tell me len, 
did the young Serpent Embaſladour lead the old, ordid 
he ſupport himfelf by a Raffe? You are merry , ſaid (eo- 
demus, I was once as great an Infidell in theſe things as 
vou are now, and {aw no reaſon to beleeve them, yet 
when | beheld the Barbarian ſtranger fly, (who as they 
report came from the North) Iwas convinced into a belicf 
againſt my inclination. For whar ſhould | do,when | ſaw 
him carryed in the Aire, walking upon the water, and in 
a ſlow,and leiſurely morion paſſe through the fire?Bur did 
you, ſaid I ſce a'Northern man fly,or walke upon the was» 
ter? Moſt certainly,replied he, ſhodde with pumpes, after 
the manner of his country. | forbear to ſpeak of his ſmal- 
ler performances, his infuſion of love,expulſion of devills, 
railing of the dead long buryed, publique 94m of 
| Hecate , and drawing downe the moon trom heaven. | 
will only report to you whatl lawv him do for Glaucias, 
the ſon of Anaxicles, Glaucias no ſooner began to inherit 
his dead fathers eftate bur he fell in love with Chryſis, De- 
manerw daughter, I was Tutor to his ſtudies. Who, had 
not love diverted him, had by this time learnt all the Pe- 
ripateticke Sciences;lince being but eighteen yeares old he 
| had already gone overthe Analytickes and paltthrough A- 
riſtotles Phylickes to the end, Thus perplext with love,he 
revealed himſelf ro me: Who being his Tutor, as it became 
| me, brought this Northern Magicianto him, hired for tour 
|Crownes in hand (which were to buy things tor the ſa. 
crifice) and ſixteen more when Glaucias enjoy'd Chryſis, 


He obſerving the moones increaſe, (the proper time tor 
(uch\ 
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ſuch inchantments )and having digged a holein che houſe 
yard, about midnight, firſt call'd up to us Anaxicles, Glau- 
cias father, dead ſeven monthes before. The old man ſtor- 
med, and ragedart his ſonnes love, butin concluſion gave 
licenſe to his aftetion. Next , he raiſed up Hecate , who 
brought Cerberus with her. Then he call'd down the 
Moon,a various ſpe&tacle, by reaſon of her diverſe appea- 
rances, and changes, For firſt ſhe reſembled in counte- 
nance a woman; then ſhe was transform'd into a beauti- 
full Cow; then into a little dogge. After this faſhioning 
a little (upid of Clay, Go,ſaid he, and fetch Chry/is hither. 
The Clay preſently flew away and ſhortly after ſhe came, 
and knock atthe door, and at her firſt entrance embraced 
Glaucias , ſhow'd her elf diſtratedly enamourd, and ac- 
companicd himtill we heard the Cockescrow. Then the 
Moon flew to heaven, xyecate funke into the earth, the 
- Apparitions vanithr, and wee aboutday breake ler Cbry. 
ſis depart. Had you ſeen this, Tychiades, you would not 
long diſtruſt the force of charmes. You ſay well, ſaid |, 
would,indeed, beleeve this, had | ſcen it. But am otherwiſe 
to be pardon'd, if at ſuch viſions | be nor as quick-{1ghred 
as you. As forthe Chryſis, you ſpeake of, Iknow her to | 
be an ealy amorous woman. Nor do [ perceive any need 
why you ſhould imploy an earthen Embaſſadour toher, 
or trouble a Magician from the North, or the Moon, for 
the affection of one whom for twenty drachmes you may 
draw as far as the North pole; being a woman fo readily 
prepared ro meet your Incantations: Though ſhe be thus 
nnlike your apparitions. For they (as you report) at the 
ſound of Braſſe,or lron vaniſh: Bur ſhe no ſooner heares 
Silver, but ſhe runs to the ſound, Beſides] cannot but 

wondec at the Magician, that beiag able to inforce love 

towards himſelf in the women of greateſt wealth, and | 
thereby draw wholetalents from them, he ſhould for the 
inconſiderable price of four Crownes procure affetion 
for Glaucias, "Tis folly in you, ſaid Ton,o beleeve nothing. | 
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| would faineask you,what you think of them who have 
deliverd Dxmoniackes from their poſſeſſions; and have 
evidently charm'd forththeir Devills, I necd not cell you 
how many the Syrian, who came from Paleftine, a man 
$kill'd in ſuch Arts , hath reſtored after they have faln 
down Lunatick, ſtared with their eyes, and foamed at 
mouth, and hath ſentthem away,cured,and releaft them, 
for great ſummes, of their diſtempers. For ſtanding by 
them as they lye, he askes the evill ſpirit from whence he 
entred incothe Body. The poſlcſt perſon, mean ime, is 
ſpeechleſſe,and the Devill replying , in Greek , or ſome 
barbarous language , tells from whence heis and how 
he entred tne man, whereupon he by adjuration, and 
threats,if he offer to dilobey,caſts him our. I ſavy a Deviil 
caſt out black, and of the colour of ſjoote, No marvaile /- 
on, ſaid 1, that you ſaw ſuch viſions, Plato the father of 
your (e&t hath taught you to lee 1dees,a ſpeRtacle roo rehi- 
ned , and ſubtle, tor our dull ſenſe. Many others as well 
as you, Ton, ſaid Eucrates, have met with Devills, ſome by 
night,others by day,l have,nor once, buta thoulandrtimes 
ſeen ſuch SpeFrums, and wasat firſt frighted with them, 
but cuſtome hath at length made them nor ſtrange, or vn- 
familiar. Eſpecially fince an Arabian gave me a1ing,made 
of the iron taken from a croſle, and taughtme an an: bigu- 
ous,diverſe ſenled charme;unlefle you retuſe to give credit 
co me, allo , Tychiades. How canl chooſe, ſaid I, but be. 
leeve Eucrates , the ſon of Dino; eſpecially being (o wile a 
man, and having the freedom to ſpeak whart you pleaſe 
with authority in your owne houle? Hear ſome pallages 
of a ſtarue of mine, then, ſaid Eucrates, which nightly 
appears to all my family,both men,and maides; who can 
wiineſſe ſo much to you ,as well as i. Of which of yours 
Statues, ſaid [2 Did you not obſerveat your entrance, ſaid| 
he, afair Statue ſtanding in my hall, the work of Demetri- 
5, the Statuarie, Do you meanthe Quoiter, ſaid I, who 
ſtands wryed in a Geſture ready todcliver, with his quoit 
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Md reverſt, and one knee bent, as if he meant to vary 
poſture, and riſe with his throw? Not him, ſaid hee; the 
Quoiter you ſpeak of is one of Myrons peeces. Nor do | 
mean the fair Statue next to him, filletted about the head 
with a bend , which is a peece of Polycletus's, You are 
allo to paſſe over thoſe which ſtand on the right hand as 
up enter; among wham are the Tyrant-{layers,carved 
y Critizs Neſiata, Did you not marke the ſtatue by the 
| conveyance of water, with the bigge belly, bald ,half na- 
ked, part ofthe haires of his beard pluck of, of huge fi. 
newes, and every way reſembling a man? I mean Peli- 
ch:44, he who 13 (o like a Corinthian Captain. 1 ſavy ſuch a 
one, {aid [, onthe right hand of S2turn;having a wither'd 
wreath, and filler oa his head, and guilt Plates on his 
Breſt. [, ſaid Eucrates, cauſed them to be guilr, after he 
had in three dayes cured me ofa deſperate feaver. Was 
the famous Pelichus, chen, a Phyſician laid I? He is now, 
and take heed how you coffe at him, ſaid Eucrates, leaſt 
| he ſhortly take revenge of you, I know the power of the 
Statue you laugh at, do you thjake he cannot as well in» 
flict a feaver, as expell one Belo powerfull a Statue, pro- 
tions, and mercitull ro me, ſaid!: pray, whatelſe have 
your family ſcen him do? As (gonas it begins to be night, | 
{aid he, deſcending from his Dedeltall , he walkes round 
the houle; all my [ervants have often met him ſinging: he 
hurts noae that give him way, bur paſſcth by them with. 
aut diſturbance, he waſherh himſelf much, and playes all 
night, as we guelle.by the noyle of che water. Conſider, 
ſaid I, whether your Statue be Pelichus,or Tal the (retan, | 
who lived with Mjng> , whole braſen Statue was Centi- 
nell, and guardian of the Country. Were he not made of 
Copper, bur wgod, l ſhould probably thinke ne were not 
the workmanſhippe of Demetrius, but one of Dadalus | 
motions. For you lay,he frequently walkes from his Bas 
lis, Beware, Tychiades, (aid he, you be nor hereafter ſorry 
for your fioutes. couldtell you what he ſuffer'd who ſtole | 
the 
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the farthings, which we every new moon offer to him. 
The puniſhment of ſuch a ſacriledg muſt needs be dire- 
full, laid Jon. Pray what was it, Encrates? I deſire to 
hear , how incredulous ſoever Tychiades be. Many far- 
things , ſaid hee, lay at his feet, and ſome other Silver 
coynes were faſtened with wax to his knees, beſides di. 
verſe Silver Plates, offer'd to him by the devotion, and 
gratitude of thoſe whom he had recovered from feavers. 
A ſervant of mine, a Lybian, one of my Grooms, percei- | 
ving the Statue one night abſenc, adventured to ſteal his 
oblations. Obſerve how Pelichus , finding himſelf, at his 
return, robbed,revenged himſelf and bewraycd the theef, 
Who all night walkt up and down the Hall in a Circle, 
unable, like one faln into a Labyrinth, to ger out; till next 
morning he was apprehended with his ſtealchsabout him, 
and proportionably whipt. Nor did he live long after, 


but dyed miſerably beaten every night, as he ſaid, and | 
confirm'd ir with the markes ſeen in his body next day. | 
Now,ifpleaſe you, Tychiades, ſaid Eucrates, laugh at Peli- 
chus,and me,for a Doter of Mino's time.Certainly Eucrates, 
ſaid |,as long as BraſſeisBraſle, and your ſtatue butthe crea- 
rure of Demetrius, the Alopecian , who carved not Gods, 
but men, I ſhall not fear the Image of your Pelichus , nor 
much care for the threats of che originall were he alive, 
Here Antizonus, the Phylitian , ſeconding him ſaid, I|,Fu- 
crates, have alſo a brazen Hippocrates , abour a cubir long, 
which, as ſoon as the Candles are put out, walkes circus» 
larly through all che houſe, making a noyſe, overturning 
boxes,compounding medicines, and flinging open doors: 
eſpecially if we omit ro pay him his yearly ſacrifice. 
Doth Hippocrates the Phylitian, then , require to be ſacri- 
ficedto,ſaid1, and takeiti)l if he be : hated with ob- 
lations athisſer times? Methinkes 'twere honour enough 
to power wine to him, or crown him with Garlands. 
Hear another paſſage, ſaid Fuctates , which I with many 
other none” 2 ſaw about five years paſt, One harveſt; 
time, 
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time, having diſpatcht my reapers about noon into the | 
field, | ſolirarily- retired my felt inco a wood , to weigh, 
and conſider of ſomethings. Where, at my firſt entrance, 
| heard che howling of dogges, whichl imagined to be my 
ſonne Mnaſon , going then abroad ,as his manner is, with 
his companions to ſport themſelves, and hunt.Bur 'twas 
otherwile. For preſently after followed an Earthquake, 
and a hideous bellowing like thunder, Aſter this 1 ſaw a 
woman comming towards me of horrible aſpe&, and 
neer half a furlong tall having in her left hand a Torch, in 
her right a Sword , at leaſt tvventy cubirs long. She had 
downward feet like a Serpent, upwards in the horrour 
of her countenance, and viſage ,ſhe reſembled a Gorgon; 
having Snakes for hair , which partly ewind abour her 
neck , others hung looſe on her ſhoulders. See, my good 
friends, ſaid Eucrates, howy [ yet tremble to tellthe ſtory, 
and wirthall ſhow'd us the hairs on his armes ſtiffe , and 
erected with fear. Ion, all the while aad Dinomachus, and 
Cleodemis, ancient men,oave him ſerious attention as if 
drawn by the noſe; and expreſt a ſilent adoration of the 
incredible Coloſſus-half.furlong-woman, and gyant-like 
Hobgoblin. But I confider'd with my ſelf, that ſuch men 
as they , who read wiſedome to young {cholers, and 
were generally admired , differd only from children in 
their gray haires, and long beards, and were in all things | 
elle more ealy to be deceived then they, Here Dinomachus 
| put in, aad laid; pray tell me, Eucrates,of what ize , and 
bignefle were her hounds? Bigger then Indian Elephants, 
replycd he, and alike black , their skinne as rough, ſqual- 
lide, and fowle, I. when | ſaw them, ſtood ſtil], and 
withall curnd the ſeale ofchering whichthe Arabian gave 
| meeto the inlide of my finger, Wherevpon Hecate ſtri- 
| king the the ground with her ſerpentine feet , made a 
great Cleft, which reachr to hell, into which ſhe ſunk by 
degrees. | aſſuming courage, and taking hold ofa neigh- 
| bouring tree , leaſt aſtoniſht with the darkneſle 1 ſhould 
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chance to fallin headlong, look in, and law allithe things 
of Hell; The burning take of Phlegeron, Cerberus, and 
Ghoſts; ſome of which 1 knew, eſpecially my father, 
.whom | ſaw in the very garments wee buried him. Pray, 
Eucrates, ſaid Jon, whardid the (oules departed do? What 
ſhouldthey do,anſwer'd he, butconverſein companies,and 
ſocieties wich their frends,and Allyes,inthe Daffodill mead? 
Henceforth ., then , ſaid lon, letthe followers of Epicurus 
urge arguments againſt Plato,and his diſcourſes of the ſoul. 
Bur did you not fee Socrates,and Plato, among the dead: 
Secrates, replied he, | ſaw, but not more clearly then to 
(gueſle at him by his baldneſs and ſtrutting belly. Pla- 
| to | knew: not, nor is'c fit [ ſpeak more then truth tom 

friendes. After | had taken an exact and univerſall (ur- 
vey of things , the vaultcloſed, and ſome of my ſervants, 
of which my man Pyrrbias here was one, came thither co 
{eek me before 'rwas quite ſhut. Speake, Pyrrhias, do ] 
ſay erue? Moſt true, by Fupiter, Sir, laid the fellow; for l 
my ſelf heard the barking of che dogges through the 
cave, and (aw theflaſhes of the Torch. Herel ſmiled to 
hear the howling, and flames putin by the witnefle, You 
| have ſeen nothing ſtrange, ſaid (leodemus , or what hath 
{not been ſeen by others. For I, in my fickneſle , nor long | 
ſince, ſaw the like apparition. At which time Antigonms, 
here, viſited me, and gave me leven dayes Phyfick for a 
feaver , more hot, and violent then fire. One day all left 
the room, ſhut the door, and ſtay'd without, by your 
preſcription, Antigonws , it perchance ſolicatineſlz might 
entice meinto a {lumber. Bur |, lying awake, ſaw a good- 

[ly youth approach me , clothed in white: who atter he 
hadrayſed me, lead methrough ſuch another clefr down 
'tohell, as 1 preſently perceived , when beheld Tautalws, 
|Tityw , and Siſyphus, What need | report to you the reſt? 
Briefly, | was brought to a Tribunal, where vvere preſent 
| Bac, Charon , the Deſtinies , and Furics. Where, ailo, 


one ſate as King, vvho ſeemed to be Pluto, by his reading, 
| ; of \ 
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ofa Catalogue of their names who wereto dyc, and had 
already ovt-lived their limiced time. The young man 
brought me, and preſented meto him. Bur Pluto much 
diſpleaſed , faid to -him , his thred is not yet quite 
1punne, ler him;cherefore,depart again. And ferch Demy. 
lus the Brafier, who hath exceeded his diſtaffe. Where. 
upon Ijoyfully return'd,releaſt of my feayer, and told all 
my neighbours, thar Demylus was ſhortly ro dye. Who 
then, alſo, lay fick , as 'twas reported. And ſhort]y after 
wee heard the Cryes of them that lamented his death. 
'Whar miracle is this? Said Antigonus. I knew one, who 
after he had bcen buried ewenty dayes, roſe again. For 
I gave him Phyſick before his death, andafter his reſurre- 


| tion, Methinkes , ſaid I,, in ewenty dayes his body 


ſhould purrifie, or periſh with famine. Unlefle you ad- 
miniſtred troan Epimenides. As we thusdiſcourſt;came in 
Eucrates ſonnes from excrciſe. One agrown youth, the 
other aboutthe age of fifteen. Who having ſaluted us ſate 
down upon the bed by their father, and a chair was 
brought tor me. Here Eucrates taking freſh hint fromthe 
preſence of his ſonnes, ſaid, ſo may | have Comfort of 
theſe two, (and laid his hands on them) asthat which 
| ihall nowrtell you, Tychiades,is true. *Tis well known 
how dearlylloved my vvife, the mother of theſe, of hap- 
py memory: vvhichl expreſt both in my carriageto her 
vvhile ſhe lived, & afcer her death. For | burnt vvith her 
| her vvhole vyardrobe,&the garments ſhe moſt delighted 
| in vvhen ſhelived. The ſeventh day after her funeral [ lay 
inthis bed, as [do novv, having abated my forrovv, And 
fileatly reading to my ſelf Plato's little trat of the ſoul,De- 
meneteentred, and fate dovvn by me, as Eucratides (poin- 
ting to his younger ſon) doth now. The boy chilliſhly 
trembled and vvaxt pale atthe narration, I, proceeded zu. 
crates, as {oon\ as 1 beheld her, imbraced her and (ſobbingly 
ſhedreares. She permitted me not to vveep, but blamed 
me, that after all my other expreffions of affetionto her, 
"YI ] 
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| had nor burnt one of her guilt pantofles; which , ſhe 
ſaid , was fallen down behind a cheſt: which , we not 
finding, caſt only the ocher into the funerall pile; As we 
thus talkr, an unhappy dogge, which I loved, lying upon 
the bed, barkt, at which found ſhe vaniſht. Afterwards 
wee found the ſlipper underthe Cheſt, and burntit. Can 
you ſtill doubr, Tychiades, of truthes ſo manifeſt, and eve- 
ry day apparent? By Fove , {aid |, they deſervetobe clapt 
with a guilt Sandall , like children , who do not beleeve 
you, or impudently queſtion the truth, Here Arignorus, 
the Pythagorean, entred,a'man af long hair , and venera- 
ble alpe&t. You know he is famous for his wiſedome, 
and Sirnamed the Sacred. I was ſomething relieved 
with his ſight, and,accordiogto the proverb , thought I 
had now got an Axe againſt lyes.For certainly, (aid [ ro my 
ſelf,this wiſe man will ſtoppe their mouthes from repor. 
ting any more ſuch prodigies. In a word] thought fortune 
had unexpeRtedly ſent ſome God to my ſuccour. He fit- 
ting down in a place which (leodemws reſigned to him, 
firſt, enquired of Eucrates his ditcaſe, and being informed 
hovw he did,askt us what wediſcourſt of: for as Ientred, 
ſaid he, methought Iheard you buſicd in an excellent ſub. 
jet. We wereperſwading this man of Adamant,ſaid Fu- 
crates, pointing at me, to belecve there were Devills. And 
chat the ſhades, and ſoules of men departed, did wander 
up and down the earth, and appear to whom they plea» 
ſed. 1 could notchooſe bur bluſh, and fix my looke to the 
ground, out of reverence to Arignotus, Perchance, Eucra» 
tes, aid he, Tychiades holds that their Sovles only do walk 
who dyed violemly, namely ſuch as were ſtrangled, be- | 
| headed, erucified, or the like; and that thoſe who dye na- 
rurally walke not. If this be his opinion , he is not to be 
blamed. No ſuch matter, replycd Dinomachus , he neither | 
| holdes that there are ſuch things, or that chey were ever 
(cen. How ſay you, Sir;ſaid Arignotus looking frowning]y 
| upon me, do you deny ſuch apparitions as are vilible 8 | 
all? 
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all? You muſt pardon my Infidelity , {aid I, who never 
ſaw any. If had, Iſhould belecve, as You do. It ever you 
g0 to (orinth , (aid he, ask for the houſe of Eubatides, 
and when tis ſhown you, by the Cranenm, enter, and tell 
Tibiusthe Porter, you defireto lee the place from whence 
' Arignotas the Pythagorean conjured away the Devill, and 
rendred the houſe habicable. May wee requeſt the whole 


| tory? Replyed Eucrates. The houſe, ſaid he, being haun- 


ted, wasof a long time undwelcin, Ifany did adventure 
roinhabite it, they were (cared, and perſecuted away by a 
horrid, and diſmall Apparition; So that it began to fall to 
rvine, and thre roofe to droppe; nor had any manthe cou- 
rage to enter into it. When 1 heard hereof, carrying with 
me certain #gyptian bookes( of which I have ſtore upon 
ſuch Arguments) | went co the houſe abourthe firſt ſleep, 
much diſlwaded, and almoſt violently reſtrayned by mine 
Hoſt , after he knew vvhicher | meant to go, verily ſuppo- 
ſing | vventto my deſtruction. Notvvithſtanding, ltakin 


linke in the great hall, and my ſelf onthe floor, readfilent- 
ly to my (elf. ln comesthe Devill,thinking hevyas to deal 
vvith ſome vulgarfellovv, and hoping to fright me like 0- 


| hers. A rough,lhaggy fiend , and blacker then darkneſſe 


it ſelf. Ar his firſt appearance hetryed, by making an orbi- 
cular aſſault, ro vanquiſh me, and ſomerimesturn'd him- 
ſelfinroa Dogan into a Bull, laſtly into a Lyon. But' 
| having a diretall Spell in readinefle, vvhich Ipronaunced 
in the Bzyptick tongue, charm'd him back into adarke 
corner of the houſe. And having vvell obſerved the place 
vyhere he ſunk,[ left ſpeaking. ln the morning, after eve- 
ry bodyes diſpair, vvho thought to find me ſlayn, like 0- 
thers, |, againſt the expeation,came forth and vvent to 
Eubatides, And told him the glad nevves, that he might 
ſafely inhabit his houſe, vvhich vvas novy purged and | 
freed from Divells. Withall taking him, and many others 
(vvho folloyved out of curioſity, along vvith me tothe 
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a Taper vvith me entred the houſe alone, and placing the | 
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| gious wiſedome , and generally reverenced , there were 
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lace where I {aw the fiend vaniſh, I commanded irto 
be digged with pickaxes, and ſpades. We had not dig. 
gedaboueayard deep, but we founda dead man, con(u- 
med, andnothing left to repreſent him but the Scele- 
con. Which wetook up and buried. And from that time 
the houſe cealed to be moleſted with viſions. When A. 
rignotus had finiſht his narration, being aman of prodi. 


not any of the company who did not condemne me of 
ſupidicy for being iacredulous. Nevertheleſſe , I, neither 
daunced with his beard, nor their opinion of him, ſaid, | 
can ſucha man as you, Arignotus , from whom alone | 
hoped to hear the truth, be fraughe alſo with fumes and 
Phantaſmes? You have verified the proverb, I have found 
coales for treaſure. lf, ſaid , Arignotus , you neither beleeve 
| me, nor Dinomachws, nor ( leodemus, nor Eucrates , whom 
can you | way more Authentick to diſprove us? A man 
much admired daid |, Democritus the Abderite. Who was | 
ſo ſmally perſwaded of ſuch fictions , that ſhutting him» 
ſelf up in a monument withour the Citty, he there lived, 
wrot , and compoſed nights , and dayes. And when cer- 
tain boycs,defirous to ſcare, and fright him, arrayed them» 
ſelves like Ghoſts in blacke Garmencs,and wearing coun- 
rerfeir vizards on their heads, ſurrounded him , and fre- 
quently skipt about him, heneither feared their diſguiles, 
Pnor at all reguarded them, but wrot on, and bid them ceaſe 
to play the fooles. So firmly did he beleeve, that Soules 
were nothing after their departure from the body. Cer- 
rainly, replycd Eucrates , Democritus was the veryer fool 


co thinke ſo. I will , therefore, report one ſtory -more, in 
which my ſelf was an Actor, and took it not up upon 
relation, Perchance when you. hear it, 'Thchiades,the truth 
of the narration , will convince you. When lived in . 
2ypt, yer a boy , ſent thither by my father , to learn their 
Arts, | had a deſire to ſaile ro ( opts, and from thence to 
hear the famous Memnon ſound at the riſing of the ſun. 
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Whom I heard, not as others ordinarily do, yeeld an un- 
ſignificant ſound; Bur Memnon himlelt utter'd Oracles to 
me, and open'd his mouth in ſeven verſes. Which, but 
that | ſhould digreſſe, 1 would repeatto you. As we were 
at Sea, there ſayled in company with us a certain holy | 
| Prieſt of Memphis, admired for his wiſedome, and skill'd 
in all the learning ofthe Zeyprians. He was ſaid to have 
lived three and twenty years in a cave under ground, and 
there to have learnt Magick of 1/:s. You mean my Tutor 
Pancrates , replyed Arignotws , he is a religious man, ſha» 
ven, goes inlinnen, is very learned, ſpeakes Greek purely, 
is tall of ſtature, hath a bow nole, full lippes , and (mall 
legges. The very ſameanſwer'd Eucrates, At farſt | knew 
nor who he was. But whenl ſaw him,after our arcivall 
in che port , among many other miracles which he 
wrought , ride upon Crocodiles, approach ſuch cruell 
beaſts, and chey to reverence him, and wagge their tayles, 
[ gueſled him to be ſome ſacred perſon, And by degrees 
infinuated my ſelf into his acquaintance , and friendihip. 
Sothat aclengrh herevealed all his ſecrets, and myſteryes 
ro me' To be ſhort, he perſwaded meto leave all my 
ſervants at Memphis , and to accompany him alone; who 
promiſed we ſhould not wantattendants. And fromthat 
time thus we lived. When we came intoan Inne, he ta- 
kingthe bolt ofthe door , or a broom, or bar , and clo- 
thing it, ſpoke a charmto it, andenabled irto go, and in 
all things to reſemble a man. The thing going forth, 
would draw water, provide , and dreſle our ſupper, and 
d:ligently wait , and attend upon us. After his buſineſſe 
was done, he pronounced another charm, and turn'd the 
broom into a broom again, and the peſtle into a peſtle. 
This was an Art which, though labour'd much, I could 
not learn of him. For this was a myſtery which he deny- 


ed me, though in all things elſe he were open. One day, | 


hiding my (elf in a darke corner, | overheard his charm, 


' which was bur three ſyllables. He having appointed the 
bolc 
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| bolrirs buſineſle, wentinto the marker. The next day, he 
having ſome other imployment in the marker, I taking 
the pelile, and apparellingir, in like manner pronounced 
the (yllables , and bid ic ferch me ſome water. When it 
had brought me a baſon full ,*tis enough, ſaid I, ferch no 
more, but be apeſtle , again. Burr was lofar from obey- 
ing me,that itcealt not tofetch water till it had overflown 
theroom. |, much troubled atthe accident, and fearin 

leaſt if Pancrates ſhould return (as he did) he would be 
much diſpleaſed ,took an Axe, andcutthe peſtle in two, | 
Then both partes taking ſevcrall buckers fercht water. 
And in ſtead of one,1 had wo ſervants. In the mean time 
Pancrates camein, and perceiving what had happen'd, 
| transform'd them into wood again, as they were before 
[ utter'd the ſpell. Shortly after he ſecretly left me, and va- 
niſhing went | know not wither. And tan you now, 
ſaid Dinomachw , make a man of a bolt? I have bur one 
halfofthe Art replyed he, nor am | ablc to return him 1n- 
to his former ſhape. If therefore, 1 once make him a water 
bearer ; we ſhall be driven from the houſe by a deluge. 
Will you old men, ſaid [, never leave to ſpeake monſtrous | 
fictions? If forno other reaſon, yer for theſe young boyes 
ſakes, forbear your improbable, and terrible narritions cill 
ſome otherrime, leaſt they be inſenhibly fil'd with uncouth 
afirightments, & fables. Accuſtome them norto hear things 
which will 'make impreſſions, and troublethem all their 
life; make them ſtarrat every ſound, and fill chem with di-| 
verſe [uperſtitions. You do well, ſaid Eucrates, to put me 
ia minde of ſuperſtition. Pray what think you of Oracles, 
Tychiades, & PrediRions, & Prophecies, utter'd by people 
| | inſpired, and heard from Curtaines, or delivercd in vere 
by a Virgin, which foretellsthings to come* Cannot theſe 
things fall under your belief neither? 1 forbear to teliyon 
chatl have a ſacred ring whoſe ſeale beares the image of 
Apollo, and that the God himſelf frequently ralkes with 
me; leaſt you ſhould rhinkel faine this of my elf, our of} 


arrogance. 
OED 
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arrogance, | will only tell you whatl ſaw and heard from | 
Amphilochus at Mallus, "who entertained me with a long 
diſcourſe , and conlulred the Oracle *concerning my at- 
faires. Next I will reporttoyou what | ſavy at Pergamus,& 
heard at Patara.Whenl ſail'd homeward from A#eypr,be- 
ing inform'd that there was an open, infallible Oracle at 
Mallus, which verbatim gave clear anſwers to every mans 
inquiryes , Written in a note,and deliver'd to his Prieſt, | 
thought I ſhould do well, as I layl'd by, tory the Oracle, 
and conſulc the God concerning my future fortunes, 1b 
this entrance perceiving that Fucrates was likelyto length» 
en his (tory, and that he had begun no verycompendi- 
ous diſcourſe of Oracles,and notholding itfitto contradict 
them longer leaving him ſailing from &gype ro Mall (for 
I ſaw them diſcontented with my preſence,as an oppoler 
of their tions ji will take my leave, ſaid i,and go ſeek Le- 
ontichus. For | have urgent occaſion to meer with him. 
You, who thinke humane paſlages not ſufficient , have 
the liberty co call the Gods into your fabulous diſcourſes. 
And having ſo ſaid , | departed. They, glad of their free- 
dome , in likelyhood entertained , and feafted them- 
ſelves with impoſtures, 1, cloyd with whar I heard, 
am come to you , Philocles , jult like thoſe who having 
drunk new wine, and ſwoln their belly , have need to 
vomit: I would give any money for a potion of obli- | 
vionto-make me forget , and to waſh away the mil- 
chievous remembrance of . what 1 heard. Who Riill, 
methinkes , ſee monſters, Devils and Hecates. 
Philocles. 1,alfo, ſuffer'd in your relations , Tychiades. 
For they ſay , thatthey not only grow diſtra&ted, and fear 
the water , who are bitten by mad dogges , but if 
the man bitten bite another , 'tis equall co the bite 
of a dogge , and begetrs the like diſtemper. ſo you 
having been bitten by. Eucrates fiftions , have bit- 
| ren me alſo, and filled my fancy with Devills. 
Thchiades. However let us take courage , fince we 
L 7 havel | 
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ſhave an excellent” Antidote to Cure us , truth, and right 
reaſon. Which. if we make our rule, we ſhall be 
croubled with no ſach empty , and vain falſhoods, 


A defence of dancing. 
The Speakers, Lycinus , and Crato. 


Lycinus. _ (rato , by the binerneſle of your inve- 
Qive, | gueſle you have long ſtudyed to dis 

ſparage both dances, and the Art of dancing , andus | 
who delight in ſuch ſhowes , as if we misbuſed our 
ſelves in a vain , womaniſh exerciſe , know the great» 
neſſe of your errour , and how much you have decci- 
ved your ſelf, to blame one of the moſt excellent recre- 
ations of life. Though you areto be pardon'd, if having 
| originally been bred to a ſovvre life , and taught to hold 
nothing commendable, which is not ſevere, your want of 
experience have caſt you upon ſuch DetraQtions. 
Crato, For, you , moſt delicate Lycinus , being ſuch a | 
man as you are, well bred , and indifferently inſtruRed in 
Philoſophy , to forſake the beſt ſtudies, and the converla- 
tion ofthe Ancients , to ſir liſtning to fidlers, and co ee | 
an effeminate fellow lootly clad , charm you with bawdy | | 
ſonges, and aQt the loves of ſuch ancient trumpets as the 
| 

| 


luſtfull Fh#dra, Parthenope, and Rbodope, and all this per-f 
form'd with Knick-Knacks, obſcene geſtures, and ſounds 
jof the feet, are,doubtlefle, moſt ridiculous paſtimes , and 
lictle beleeming one of your free education. Wherefore 
hearing howyou imployed your time in ſuch Ipectacles, 
| not only bluſht for you , but was much grieved, that 
having tudyed Plato, ( bryippi3, and Ariftotle, you ſhould 
{ic and ſuffer, like them whoſe eares arerickled with a fea- 


cher. There bcing otherwiſe numberlcſſc encertainments, 
As} | 
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| fore, in my opinion;, will be co-cure:all by a:deniall, 


the man you were, you be cransformed imo forme Lyde,: 


| 


cinus , Who in ſtead:of being aſhamed , can boalt of 
| your follyes? So deſperate is your caſe, that you afford 


| 
| 


| 


| acle ſayled away delighted, and the more amp 
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As vertuous Sights , rare Muſitians, andiartifidall Singers | 
to the Harp, in graye Fragedyes ,and merry Comedyes, 
which- detcrve? co--be'i ffited exerciles.' You-had- need , 
therefore, gentle Sir, frame a large: Apology;totthe leats. 
ned, if you mean fiot to be utterly .expell T and baniſht: 
from. the flock of the vertuats. ' Your beſt courſe; there- 


and nor araltto-confeſle your ſelf guilty of ſuchiacrime., 
And for the future take. heed leaft,,unknown to us, of 


or-Batche. And'fo not. only raiſe animputation-on-your 
elf, bur on us alfo, if like%yſſes , wee draw you not from 
the inchantedcup, andreduce you to your former ſtudyes, 
before you bce'ialenſibly; enſnarcd bythe: Syrens:ot the 
Theater. For they laid Siege onlyro' the car, and might 
be ſayl'd by by the help of wax: buryauſcem wholly cai 
ptived by your eyes. 45 nv ef 93355} 
Lycinus, Truft me, Crato,you havelerlooſe your fierce | 
dogge upon me. But your example! ofthe Lote-eaters, 
and-inſtance of the Syrens,\carry no reſemblance tomy 
caſe: ſincethey, who taſtedtheLote jand heardthe Syrens, 
periſtit; as the: reward of their Luxury; and. Attention. 
Whereas I, belides the wonderfull pleaſure have con- | 
ceived., have henceraiſed exccllentadvantage. For lam 
neithet fallen imo the oblivion of my houſehold affaires; | 
or into an ignorance of the things concerning my lelf, | 
but- ro een diſhmulacion., have returned 
fromthe Theater much wiſer , and ſharper ſighted inthe 
buſineſle of life. - More fly , therefore, might you have 
alleadged ourof Homer,thathe who ſaw the RE ſpe- 
Y Is 
ſtructed. y 
Crato, Good Hercules, What a loft' man are you, Ly- 


us not any hope of a cure, thus to: piaiſe exerciſes ſo 


Z233 fowle, 
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| . -Lycinw;' Pray zell-me ; Crato, have you: frequently ſeen 
| dancing;and the palages of the, Theater; which you thus 
accaſc3: Ooumactuſidmed to lucſperacles, do you'hold: | 
them thus deteſtable), and unworthy? i.you have:bten 
a SpeRatoux., ybu..are as faulty as 1: if you have nar, wake | 
heed: your reprehenſton' ſhow not unrea{onablei, and | 
overbold:, thus ro blame what you know not, ++ | :: 
- (ratoo;” Twould: fairly have: become,jindeed , my lon 
beard; and! whiteacadto fitamong acrowd of women, 
and fraatick: Spectatours, and:there to clappe , aid tiurle 
ablurd praiſes , ro wretched fellow , who weepes withe 
our caule. o 1301 
. Lycinus;” You! are to be excuſed , (rat. Yer if you 
| will for ance obey: my perſwaſion, and for meer.criall 
ſake afford your: '/preſence',,and fyubmit'your cyes,.Tam 
certain you will not afterwards refrain totake up the firſt, 
| & moſt:commodigus place inthe Theater: from wheice 
| you may bbth exa&tly-ſce, and hear all, + © _ 
Crate: May : ceanlineſſe-forſake'me, 'when. I do (o, 
And may my limbes-bec for. ever rough, and my.chinne 
unſmooth, as 1 pitty you perfectly gonc in a diſtrati- 
on. 
Lycinice. Sparing your blaſphemies, then , wilt pleaſc 
youro hear me-ſay ſomething of- dancing, and of the 
commodiyes which attend ic?How irnoconly delights, 
burprofitsthe beholders? how greatly irceacheth, and in- 
Rructs, & faſhionsthe mind of the Spectatours, entertain- 
ing them! with excellentpreſentments, & exerciſing them 
' with the beft lectures , and at once exprefang a common 
amiableneſfe of:the ſoule, and body? Now that all this 
is performed with Muſick, and number , is not the diſpa- 
ragement bur praiſe of danting. 
| Crato, I have noe much leiſure to heare a mad man 
'ſpeake in praiſe of: his diſtemper: yer if you will needes 
ventyourtoyes,l[ ampreparcd to yeeld you friendly po 
tion, 
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| ſpeake your pleaſure,as if no man heard you. | 


| tion, 'or of. yeſterdayes , or the: other; dayes growl, or 
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tion; and tolead. my cares), and ſhalitbe able withour 
wax to endure your triflings, Here,then,l become ſilenc, 


Lycinws. * Twas the thing ſhould have craved of you, 
(rato. For you ſhall ſhortly perceive whether what 1 
{hall fay appeazco.yaurtifling, Eirſt , then , you plainly | 
ſeem to mee riot. to know , that dancihg is nonew inven- 


born among: out fore-tathers ,, or theit Anceſtours, But | 
they who molt truely derive dancing ,: ſay it ſprung with 
the. firſt beginnjog of. che ,univerle;' and had a birth 
equally as anciens as love. . Since the regular motion 
of the ſtarres,,; and the combination of the fixt- with 
the planets , their. muſicall confort.,; and well- orderd 
harmony, ate-but lo many examples of the originall of 
dancing. Which.increafing by degrees, and alwates gain- 
ing new acceſſes for the beſt, hathat length arrived to its 
perfection , and is become a various. harmonious , and 
muſicall vercue. The Gaddeſle Cybele, as they repoir, firſt 
delighted with the Art , enjoyned the ( oribantes. iri Phrys 
21a; and the Curetes in (reet , to ufe dancing: 'From 
whole practice of it the received no ſmall benefar, For | 
they , dancing round him,ſaved her ſonne Fupiter, who 
cannot bur alcribe his preſervation tothem ;by whole 
meaſures he eſcapt his fachers teeth. The manner of their | 
dancing was. itt. Armour , with Swords clafhe againſt | 
Bucklers; at once expreſling a divinely inſpired, & warlike 
meaſure. In time, the nobleſt Cretans Rtudioully addi. 
Ring themſelves to this exerciſe , became moſt excellent 
dancers; as well private men, as Princes, and ſuch as bore 
ſway. Homer , therefore , intending.not ro dilparage 
but co commend Meriones , called him Dancer: Who was | | 
ſo famous and generally renowned for this qualicy,rhat | 
he was thereby not only knownto the Greekes , buttothe| 
Trojans his enimiesc00. Who obſerved, I ſuppoſe, a kind 
of beauty in his fights, and muſicall Geſture , which he 
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rooke as from dancing, The verſes: tpeake thys 6f 


Soon had my Spear peirc't thee , Meriones , 
Although a Tancer- | | 


Though he were not, intruth2vanquiſhr, bur by his 
Skill in dancing, | ſuppoſe, eaſily avoided the * darts 
burl'd ar him. Though might make inſtance in diverſe 
other. Hero's who buſted themſelves inthis quality ,&rhade 
their exerciſe an Art; Yet I will content my felf-with Ne-. 
optolemus, Achilles ſonne: Whoſo excell'din this Scierice, 
that he added thereto the nobleſt-kind , from him called 
the Pyrrbichian Dance. Achilles , alſo, himſelf, hearing 
thus much of his fonne, was more joy'd, | beleive, 
then with his exccl{en ſhape, or ſtrength of bodye. Nay 
the Citty of Troy remain'd unconquer'd, till by his $kill 


in dancing 'twas ruined, and laid levell with the 


held the ſtouteſt Grecians , having learnt from (aftor, 
and Pollux to \(aryatize ( which is a kind of Dance, 
caught ar fiſt by| the (arans, a page of Laconia, per- 
formed all their] Atchievemencs afterwards in mulick, 
and made;war by the ſound of the pipe , and the order] 
treadings and meaſures of the foot , ſo that the fife (till 
gave the fignallto the battle, which made chem fo yiniver- 
lally victorious , muſick and numbers till direCting their 
Marches. You may obſerve their young men no woop 1 
Red to dancing, then ro bear Armes.For having ar 

end a while ſtrugled, and mutually given , and received 
blowes, afrer|\a ſhort reſpite, their encounters end in a 
dance. Where a minſtrell ſet in the middeſt, playes, and 
keepes time with his foot, whileſt they regularly fol- 
lowing one another, and ordering their motions by his 
tunes, caſt themſelves into figures of all ſorts; ſometimes 
war-like; ſometimes amorous; moſt ſuitable to Bacchus, 


round. The Lacedemonians ; alſo , who were alwaies| 


and Venus, Nay the Song which they ling in dancing 
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wearcs the name of Yen, and Cupid, As if they joyned 
with them in their ſporting and dancing. And another | 
ſong they have (for they ſing coo) which comprehendes 
how to dance, and runs thus, 


Farre, Boyes , be hence unskillfull feet: 
Let every ſtep in numbers meet. 


That is, dance better. The like cuſtome have they 
who danc't the Bracelet. A kind of dance common to 
young men, and virgins. In which one ſo ſucceeded 
another , as to reſemble a Bracelet. For a young man 
led, and expreſt all the yourhfull motions which he was 
co practice afrerwards 1n the war; A Virgin bluſhingly 
followed, and ſo expreſt the morions of a woman p 
from both ſprung a Braceler, compounded of modeſty, 
and valour. Liketo theſe is the dance call'd the Bare feer. 
As for the dance, which Homer, in his ſhield, makes for 
Ariadne , and that other dance contrived by Dedalws for 
her, | paſſe over as well known to you. As, alſo , thetwo 
leaders ofche dance, which the Poetthere calls dancers on 
their heads; belides what he there (ayes; 


The Youthes in Dancing rowl'd 


As if dancing were the greateſt ornament , Yulcan 
had inſerted into the ſhield. Nor is ic ſtrange that the 
(orcyrans ſhould ſo much delight ia dancing , being a 
people lo delicate,and ſo abounding with all plenty. Thar, 
therefore , which Homer makes Ulyſſes moſt admire a» 
mongſ them was the nimbleneſle of their feer, In Theſ-\ 
ſaly the exerciſe of dancing hath ſo prevailed thar they | 
ſilecheir Princes, and Generalls the Leaders of the dance. 
As appears by the Inſcription of their Statues, which they 
ere tothe beſt deſeryers. The Cirty , ſayes one, prefer'd | 
him as the fore-dancer. The people, ſayes, another, dedi- 
cate theſe Statues ro 1lation for dancing the battle well. 
| ſpare to tell you , that you ſhall ſcarce find any ancient, | 


religious _ 


| bi 
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religious ſolemnity wirhout dancing. A cuſtom, doubt- 
lefle, inſtitured-by Orpheus , Muſews , and other excellent 
Dancers of thattime: who , as athing moſt becomming, 
decreed ; that none ſhould be initiated to ſuch rites but 
wich meaſure, and dancing. And to prove this true, 
they , who were initiated , were bound not to reveale 
their rites to thoſe that were not. From whence the 
who divulge myſteryes,as all know, are proverbially ſaid 
to undance them, Art Delos no ſacrifices were offer'd 
without dancing, and muſick, Where a Quire of boyes, 
entring, with a flute and harp, danced, and they , who 
among them were judged che moſt skillfull , followed. 
From whence the tunes which were compoſed for ſuch 
Quires werecall'd dance-runes, and were ſet for the Violl. 
But why infiſt | upon the Grecians; ſince the Indians, 
every morning when they riſe, pray tothe Sunne , not 
as wedo, who hold the kiſling of our hand to be a com- 
leat devotion, bur turning themſelyes towards the | 
\ Eaſt , ſalute the Sunne wich @ Dance; ſilently ordering 
| their poſtures , aad motions, in imication of his. And 
this among the Indians is prayer , devotion , and lacrifice, 
with which twice a day , mornings, and eyenings , they 
| keep the Sun propitious, Then , the Ztbiepians alwaics 
. g0 to wardancing. Nor will a Moore offer co pluck an 
arrow from his head (which ſerves them in ſtead of 
quivers ſtuck round with ſhafts like ſo many rayes)till 
he have firſt danced , and by ſuch agitation threarned, | 
and terrified his enemy. Nor were it amiſle, having paſt 
through India and Zthiopia, ro dravy our diſcourſe down 
to' their neighbouring Zzypt. Where the ancient fition 
which goes of Proteus , methinkes , lignifyes him to be 
only a;certain Dancer , and Mimick ; who could crans- 
form, and change himſelfinto all ſhapes; ſomerimes act- 
ing the fluidneſle of water , ſometimes the ſharpneſle 
of fire; occaſioned by the quickneſle of its aſpiring moti- 
| on; ſometimes the. fierceneſſe of a Lyan , and fury of a 
| | Libbard | 
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Libbard , and waving of an Oake, and what ever heli. 


ſted. From whence the fable, wreſting his naturall parts . 


ſomething pardoxically , fain'd him to be rea'ly changed 
inco the things he acted. The like abilities are found in 
the Dancers of our time: whom you may in an inſtant 
ſee ſuddainly meramorphoſed, and turn'd into a Proteus, 
we may, allo , conjeture that Empuſa, who turn'd her 
ſelf intoa thouſand ſhapes , was ſuch another woman, 
derived to us in a fiction. After theſe examples 'rwere 
[Injuſtice to forget the dance practiced by the Salii (the 
name of a certain Prieſthood raken from dancing) in ho» 
nour of Murs , the moſt war-hke God ; in which they 
mingled gravity with religion, Nor is the Bithynian fa- 
ble alcogerher unſuicable ro the Italian cultome, which re- 
portes that Priapus , a military God , one of the Titans, 
[ believe, or 14#an DaRyls, learnt this exerciſe with his 
Armes. For Mars receiving him from Funo yet a boy, 
boyſterous , and beyond meaſure manly , taught him nor 
to bear Armes before he had made hum a perfect Dancer, 
For which the reward afligned by Funo, was , that he 
ſhould ever after have the tithe of his ſpoyles taken in 
war. I preſume you expect not | ſhould teil you of the 
Bacchanalls , or feaſts of Bacchus, whole celebration 
was nothing but dancing. Now of the nobleſt fort of 
Dances, there are three kindes , the Cordacke or Comi- 
call,Sicinnidde or Satyritall, & Harmonious or Tragicall, 
which were invented by the Satyres , the followers of 
Bacchus , from whom they take their names. And Bac- 
chus himlelf ufing this Art ſubdued the Tuſcanes, Indians, 
and Lydians , and danced down war like Nations with 
Javelines wrapt in [vye. .Wherefore take heed , admired 
Sir, leaſt you prove impious thus to accuſe ſo Divine, and 
Myſterious an exerciſe , prafticed by ſuch illuſtrious 
Gods, and performed in their honour and which carryes 
with it ſo much pleaſure joyn'd with ſo much uſefull 
diſcipline. I cannot but wonder, that being ſo great a 

Aaa lover 
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[lover of Homer , and Heſiod , as you are (for Ionce more 
betake my (elf ro the Poers) you dare controule them, 
who above all things praiſe dancing. For Homer having 
| muſter rogether the things moſt delightfull , and de- 
fireable , ſleep, love, linging, and dancing, ſtles this laſt 
onely praiſe worthy; aſcribing , indeed , ſweetneſlſe to 
ſinging , both which are found in dancing; namely 
Harmony of voice , and commendable mealure , which 
you thus ſtudy to carpe at. Again in another place of 
| his poem he ſayes; 


| To ſome Fove gives of war-like ations choice, 
| Dancing to ſome , to ſome a charming voice, 


For, certainly, a good voice, joyn'd with dancing, is 
very charming, and the molt excellent gift ofthe G ods, 
Again Homer , having divided all things into war , and 
peace , oppolech this as the more commendable to the 
paſſages of warre. Andas for Heſiod , who went not b 
| hear-lay , but early in the morning ſaw the Mules 
dance, in the beginning of his Poem ſers this as their 
preatelt praiſe, that in ſoc meaſures they danced round 
| about a flowvrye fountain , and encircled their farhers Al- 
rar. Yer you , Gentle Sir, almoſt making war with the 
Gods, calumniate dancing. Though Socrates , of all 
men the wilſeſt, (if we may belecyve Apollo, who ſti- 
lcd him ſo) not only prailed daricing, but vouchſaft to 
learn it , alcribing much to the Elegancy , and Grace, 
and Muſicall Treadings,and amiable behaviour of ſuch a 
mover. Nor bluſht he , though old, to reckon dancing 
_— kis ſerious imployments. In which, you may 
gueſſe, he ſpent no. ſmall Rudye, who refuſed not 
co learn Arts yet meaner, nor diſdayned to frequent 
the ſcooles of the Minſtrells, and to attend the Lectures 
of Aſpaſia, a known Whore. Yer he beheld this Art one- 
ly in its firſt riſing, before 'rwas grown vpto ſuch height 


of perfeftion. Did he ſee thoſe who in our time have 
advanc'd | 
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adyanc'd it to this great pitch, I aſſure my (elf, forſa- | 
king all other ſtudyes he would wholly apply his minde 
to this ſpeacle , and wouldreach his Schollers nothing 
elſe. In praiſing Comedy , and Tragedy, you ſeem to 
me to forget that in eicher a peculiar kind of dancing is 
obſerved; the grave in Tragedy, in Comedy the Cor- 
dack , and ſometimes alſo the Sicinnidd. But becauſe ar | 
firſt you preferd Tragedy , and Comedy, and vagrant 
hdlers, and ſinging to the harpe, before dancing, calling 
them truely exerciſes, and therefore commendable: ler 
us,l pray, compare them ſeverally with Dancing. Where, 
if pleaſe you, we will paſs over the Pipe, and Harpe, as 
parrs and inſtruments of Dancing, and conſider Trage- 
dy as it is , firſt, according to its propertyes , and dreſle. 
What a deformed , and frightfull fight is it to ſee a man 
raiſed to a prodigious length , ſtalking upon exalted buſ- 
kins , his face diſguiſed with a grimme vizard , widely 
gaping, as if he meant to devoure the SpeRatours? I 
torbear to ſpeake of his ſtuft Breſts , and tore-Bellyes, 
which make an adventitious, and artificiall corpulency, 
leaſt his unnaturall lengch ſhould carry difproportion to 
his Nlenderneſle. As, alſo, his clamour from within, 
when he breakes open, and unlockes himlelF, and when 
he howles lambick3,and moſt ridiculouſly {inges his own 
ſufferings, and renders himſelf by his very tone odious, 
For as for the reſt,they are1nventions of ancient Poets. Yet 
as long as he perſonates only ſome Andromache,8& Hecuba, 
his ſinging is tolerable. Bur for a Hercules to enter dole- 
fully fnging,andto forgethimſelf,and neithercoregard his 
Lyons skinne, nor clubbe, mult needs, toany judging 
| man, appear a Solceciſme. And whereas you dillike that 
in dancing men ſhould a& women, is a reprehenſion 
which holds for Tragedyes,and Comedyestoo;in which 
are more womens parts, then mens. Beſides, as part ofthe 
delight , Comedy challengeri to it ſelf the moſt ridiculous 
| parts; as Paraſites, Fidlers, and Cookes. Butthe propertyes 
Aaaz of 
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lof a Dancer are ſo comely, and decent, that 1 need not 
deſcribe them, being viſibleto all but the blind, The pers 
ſon gracefully adorn'd, and agreeableto his part; not ga- 
[ping ike the others, but decently cloſed, under which 
many ſing their own Tunes: For anciently the Dancers 
ſung roo, till 'rwas found, that Motion, and ſhortneſſe of 
Breath troubled the Voice; whereupon 'twas better con. 
trived, that they ſhould be ſungto. The Argument of 
both are alike. Nor do Dances differ from Tragedies, 
burtthar Thele have more variety, and are more varioul]y 
| ſtudied, and admit more ſeverall Changes. The reaſon | 
why there are no Dancing-matches I take to be, becauſe 
| the Jadges held it to be a thing too reverend, and ſolemn 
| to be brought into Deciſion. Though there be a famous 
| _. | City in /taly, deſcended of the Negroponts, where Hono. | 
| rary Prizes are aſſigned to this Exerciſe. And here I deſire 
| to be excuſed for my omiſſions of many things not touchr, 
and that you will not impute them to my ignorance, or 
want of Learning. For tis not unknown to me, that ma» 
ny have heretofore written of Dancing, and have ſpent 
| moſt of their induſtry, and Style, in decyphering the leve- 
rall kinds of Dances, their Names, DiftinQtions, and 
who were-their lnvencors: wherein they thought they 
made ſhevy of various learning. But I, holding ſuch 
oltentations ſuperfluous, and unſeaſonable, and unſuita- 
ble to my perſon, ſhallpaſſe them overin ſilence. Withall, 
[ ſhall defire you to remember, and think, that I intend 
not toderive the Pedigree of Dances of all ſorts, nor make 
ic the aime of my diſcourſe to reckon up the names of all 
| Dances, but of thoſe few of the Nobler ſort, before men- 
tioned. For the preſent then, the Summe of my defence 
is to praile the manner of dancing now in faſhion; and 
to ſhewy what pleaſure, and profitit comprebends, and 
from what an ancient beginning it hath aſpired to ts pre- 
ſent Elegancy, or Veneration rather, For thoſe Dancings 


| of the firſt Ages were, as it were, the roots, and foundari- 
Ons 
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ons of Dancing, whole Flower, and grown Fruit now 
ripened into a perfeCtion,is the Argument of my Defence: 
omitting to ſpeak of Capring, or Crane-dancings, or the 
like, as impertinent:o this diſcourſe. Nor have I, out of 
overſight, paſt by the Phrygian manner of Daricing,which 
was a drunken, and feaſtly kind of Revelling, performed 
in Wine, by a Rowt of Clowns, who danced like Wo- 
mento a Pipe, uſing violent and boiſterous Leapings, yet 
in uſe among Country people: but becauſe it hath no 
agreement with the dancing [ now treat of. Though Plato 
in his Laws commends ſome of thele kinds, bur rejects 
others; diſtinguiſhing chem by their pleaſure, and profit, 
and baniſhing the more uncomely, prefers, and ad- 
mires the reſt, And thus much be ſpoken of Dancing 
it (elf. For to extend my diſcourſe, to allthatmight be 
ſaid, were troubleſome. I will now unfold to you how 
a Dancer ought to be qualifed, how praiſed, whatto 
learn, and by what waies to attain his Art, that you may 
perceive this not to be one of the facile,and eaſily learn'd 
Arts, butto be attainedin perfetion by the help of allthe 
other Sciences; not Muſick only, but Arithmertick , and 
Geometry, and eſpecially your Philoſophy, both natural, 
and morall. As for Logick, it hath been held vain and 
uſeleſſero it:but Rhetorick it requires, and partakes, as far 
as 'tis demonltrative of manners, and affetions, which are 
the ſubjeQs of Oratours too. Nor is it a (tranger to Pain- 
ting, and Sculpture; but imitates their Graces ſo exactly, 
as not to come ſhort of Phidias, or Apelles himſelf. Bur 
above all ic aims to have the two Mules, Mnemoſyne, and | 
her daughter Polzhymnia propitious , and exaQtly to re- 
member all chings: for,as (alchas in Homer, it behoves a 
Dancer to know 


Things preſent, paſt, and future... | 


and not to be ignorant of any thing, butto have a memo- 
ry open, and at coramand. In a word, 'tis an imitating 
be Aaa 3 and | 
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and demonſtrating Science, an Interpreter of conceipres, 
and clearer of Ambiguityes. And what Thucydides laid 
in praiſe of Pericles, 15 the thing moſt praiſe worthy in 
a Dancer; which is,co know what is fit,and to a It. 
By expreſhon | here mean a clearneſſe of behaviour. So 
that the whole buſineſſe of a Dancer conſiſts in the 
knowledge of ancient hiſtory , the ready remembrance 
of it , and exprefling of it with decency. Taking, there- | 
fore, his beginning from the Chaos, and birth of the 
world , he muſt carry his knowledge as farre as the age 
of the Zz2yptian (leopatra: within which ſpace of times 
we circumſcribe the various learning of a Dancer. Eſpe- 
cially , let him learn by the way the diviſion of Heaven, 
the originall of Yenws , the Titans war , Fupiters birth, 
Cybel's plot , and ſubſticution of a ſtone , Saturnes Impri- 
ſonmenr, the lottery of the three Brothers,as allo the Gy- 
ants invaſion, the ſtealth of fire ,the formation of man , 
Prometbeus puniſhment, the power of love , of each 
ſort, Then the floating of Delos, the travelling of La- 
tona , Pythons Slaughter , Tityu's Treaſon , and the mid- 
dle of the Earth found out by the flight of Eagles. 
Adde to this Dencalion and the Univerlall wrack of 
that Age, andthelone Arke which received and preler. 
vedall mankind, & how Men wererepayr d from ſtones. 
Next the diſmembring of /achus , Funo's cheare , Semele's 
conflagration and Bacchus double birth, & whatſoever is | 
reported of Minerva, Yulcan,and Erichthonius,;The ſtrife a- 
bout Attica, and firlt ſentence in Areopagw; In a word, the 

whole Attick fable. Let him alſo exaQtly know the Erran- 

try of (eres and finding of her daughter,and hoſpitality of 
Celeus, & husbandry of Triptolemus, & plantation of vines 
by !carus, andthe diſaſter of Erigone; and whatſoever goes 
in ſtory of Boreas, and Orithyia, and Theſes , and A#2e- 
uw. Adde to this Medea's Entertainment, and ,Flight 
afrerwardsto the Perſians;as alſo Erechtheus,and Pandion's 


Daughters, and what they both ſuffer'd, and did in 
| | Thrace, | 
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Thrace. Then let him know Acamas , and Phyllis, and | 


Hellens firſt Rape, and the expedition of the T winnes 
againſt the City; Hippolytus miſchance, and the return 
of the Herculeans; all which he may read in the Attick 
Records, which being Athenian paſſages, | have briefly, 
for examples lake, run over, Next, let him learn the ſtory 
of Megara, Niſus, and Scylla, and the purple Hair, and 
Mino's departure, and his ingratitude towards his Afﬀiſter. 
| To which let him adde the Atchievements wrought 
at (*ytheron, and Thebes; the calamiries of the people, Cad- 
mus Baniſhment, and hgntaken from the lying down of 
a Cow; the Serpents teeth ſown, and ſpringing up again, 
as alſo Cadmwus cransformarion into a Serpent, the erection 
of Walls by Muſick, the Builders madnefle, his wife 
Nuobes inſolent pride, and Rtupefattion through Griefe. 
As, alſo, the ſtory of Pentheus, Aeon, Oedipus, and Her- 
cules, together with his Labours, and laughter of his 
Children. Nor is Corinth leſle fraught with Rories of 
Glauce, and Creon; and beforetheſe Bellerophon, and Sthe- 
nebea; 2nd the Combate berween Neptune and the Sun, 
as allo the Madaeſle of Athamas, and aery flight of Nephe- 
les children upon a Ramme; and the Receipt of Ino, and 
Melicerta. To which may be added the Reports which 
oo of the Pelopide, and Mycene, and more ancient'then 


theſe of Inachus and To, and her keeper Argus, of Atreus | 


alſo,and Thyeſtes, and rope, and the Golden Fleece, and 
Pelops Wedding, and Agamemnon's (laughter , and (lytem- 
neſtra's puniſhment: and more ancient yerthen theſe, the 
expedition of the Seven Generals, and the receipt of Adra- 
ſtus tugitive Sons in Law, and the Oracle which was de- 
liver'd of them, beſides, the deniall of Buriallto the ſlain, 
and the deſtruion of Antigone, and Meneceus thereupon; 
the ſtoriesalſo which are recorded in Nemez of Hypſepyle, 
and Archemorus, are monuments moſt neceſſarily to be 
known of a Dancer. Who before that is alſo to know 
what is ſaid of Danae's Virginity, the birth of Perſeus , and 


his 
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his enterprize againſt che Gorgons; ro whichyhe is to joyn 
che £thiopick Reports which go of (aſſiopea, and An. 
dromea, and Cephews, whom the Superſtition of Antiqui- 
ty have placed among the Stars, . Nor ought he to be ig- 
norant inthe ancicnt paſſages of Zgyprus,and Danaws,and 
che Treaſons of that Wedding, Nor will Lacedemon afford 
a few {uch examples, of Hyacinthus, and Zephyrus Rivall 
to Apollo, and the ſlaughter of the Boy by a Quoit, and the 
Flower which ſprung from bis bloud, and the mourntull 
[nſcription-writteninir; as, alſo, the reſtoring of Thndarus 
from the dead, and Fupiter's diſpleaſure therefore againſt 
Zſculapins. Belides, the enrertainmentoft Paris ,and tran(. 
portation of Helen,after the deciſion of the Apple. Andto 
this Spartan Hiſtory he is to annex the Trojan, no lefſe 
copious, and full of parts; from whence, according as 
every one fell, may be drawn Argnments for the Stage. 
All which he is upon occaſionto remember; eſpecially 
what hapned after Helens Tranſportation, 'cill the rerurn 
of the' Grecian Captains. nea's wandrings, alſo, and 
Dido's Love. Nor will the reports which paſſc of Oreſtes 
be impertinent, and of his advearures in Scythia. And be» 
fore that, the ſtories which go of Achilles , anſwerable ro 
his Trojan; his diſguiſe of a Girle in Scyrus; wiyſſes diſtra. 
con, and deſertion of Philoetes; Ina word, all Ulyſſes 
| Travels, the ſtories of (irce, and Telegonus, and Aol 
Empire everthe Winds, and other paſſages along to the 
revengetaken of the Suirors: And beforethathis circum- 
vention of Palamedes, Nauplius Rage, Ajax Phrenzy, and 
the ſhipwrack of the other 4jax againſt Rocks. Fl# alſo 
hath many patteins for Dancers; as Oenomaws, Myrtil:a, 
| Saturn, Fupiter, and: the chiefe Wreſtlers in the Olympick 
Gaines. Nor is Arcadia lefle repleniſht with tories, of 
Dapine's flight, ( aliſto's converſion into a Bear, the Cen- 
taures drunkenveſſe, Pan's Parents, Alpbeus Love, and 
Hyphala Peregrination. And if we wall ſend our dif 
courſe into ( reet, dancing may from thence fetch nume-» 
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rous examples, taken from Europa, Paſiphae, and both 
their Buls; the Labyrinth, alſo, Ariadne, Phedra, Minotaure, 
Dadalus, Icarns, Glaucus, the Prophecy of Potyides; Tals, 
alſo, and the Brazen wall of the City, If you look into 
Ztolia, many Inſtances may from thence, alſo, betaken 
for dancing, from Althea, Meleager, Atalanta, Dalus, the 
Combate between the River and Hercules, the Birth of 
the Sirens, the Retribution of the Echinades, and habitation 
of A[(cmeon after his Madnefle, Neſvus, allo, and Deianei- 
ra's Jealouſie; to which isto be added the Funerall pile 
in Oeta, Thrace, alſo, hath many examples requiſiteto a 
dancer; as Orpheus, and his diſmembring, his yocall Head 
ſwimming along with his Harp: FHemns, alſo, and Rbo- 
dope, and the puniſhment of Lycurgus. But TheſSalia is 
yet more copious in inſtances,of Peltas, Faſon, Alreſtis, the 
Fleet of fifty Ships, the Argo, and its ſpeaking Keel; the 

aſſages of Lemnos, alſo concerning #ta, Medea's dream, 


and dilaniation of Abſyrtus, and whar befell her in ſays | 


ling: To which areto be added Proteſilaus, and Laoda- 
meia. If you will once more paſle into Aſia, you ſhall 
meet with as plentifull arguments, where Samus will pre- 
ſently accoſt you, and the calamity of Polycrates, and his 
daughters voyage into Perſia, beſides the more ancient 
paſſages of Tantalus Babling, and his Feaſting ofthe Gods. 
The cating ol Pelops fleſh, {upplyed with an Ivory ſhoul- 
der. In Italy you meet with Eridanws, and Phaeton, and 
his ſiſters bewailing themſelves into Poplars, and wee. 
ping Amber. A Danceris to know all the ſtory of the 
Heſperides, and the Dragon-keeper of the Golden fruit, 
of Geryon, allo, and his conveyance of the Oxen from 
Erythia, Nor is he to be ignorant of all the Fabulous 
Tranſmutations which have been made of things into 
Trees, or Beaſts, or Fowls, or Women turn'd into Men, 
| mean Ceneus , and the Prophet Tireſcas , and the like: 


and in Phanicia Myrrha, and the divided ſorrow of the 


Aſſyrians. Nor ſhall he only know theſe, but the more 
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[modern paſlages , attempted by Antipater , and Seleucws, 
after the Macedonian Empire, tor thelo ve of Stratonice. 
He ſhall , alſo, know the moſt ſecret Myſteryes of the 
| Egyptians, That he may the more Symbollically a& 
them; 1 meanEpaphw, and Oſiris , and the transforma- 
tion of the Gods into beaſts; eſpecially what ever is re- 
ported of their loves, and of Fupiter himſelf , and his 
various ſhift of diſguiſes. He ſhall, alſo, be skill'd in 
all the paſſages of Hell, in their cortures, and their ſe- 
verall cauſes, and in the undivided friendſhippe of 
Theſeus, and Perithous , even in that infernall place. And 
to comprize all in a word, he ſhall be ignorant of 
nothing dcliver'd either by Homer , or Heſied , or the 
moſt excellent- Poets , eſpecially che Tragick, And thus 
have I recounted a few examples of many, or rather 
infinite , and rudely hudled them up in a Maſſe. The 
reſt | leave to be ſung by Poets , and to ated by Dan- 
cers, andto be purſucd by you according to theſe patterns 
and inſtances. All which a Dancer muſt have in rea- 
dineſſe, and prepared to be brought forth, and repreſen- 
ted upon occaſion. Now becauſe he is to be a Mimick, 
andco expreſſe by motions what is ſung in verle, tis ne- 
ceſſary, like Oratours, he ſhould prattice perſpicuity, that 
every part which he a&ts , may carry its own light, and 
not require an Interpreter. And as the Pythian Oracle 
ſaid , he that ſees a Dance , muſt underſtand the Dan. 
cer though dumbe , and hear him though ſilent. As 
it befell Demetrivs , the Cynick Philoſopher; who, like 
you , ſpoke much in ay. a mn of Dancing, ſti. 
' ling a Dancer , the idle imployment of a pipe, and 
fiddle, and noyſe, who added nothing to a Maske, bur 
an abſurd , vain, and ſenſcleſle motion, and that it was 
the part of a Jugler , not of a Dancer, to be dreſt in 
ilke clothes, guilt vizards , and to moveto a pipe, and ]a- 
(civioustune,and wanton voice, A skillfull dancer, there- 
fore, as the ſtory goes, in Nero's time , and not un- 
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learn'd, but well verſt in hiſtory , and the Art of geſture, | 
deſired Demetrius , with the moſt becomming intrea- 
yes he could, Tiuppoſe, to ſee him dance, andthento 
reprehend him.. He promiſed alſo to a before him 
without either Pipe, or Tune, and did ſo: For having 
impoſed ſilence tothe Minſtrels, and Fidlers, and Con» 
ſort, he by himſelf danced the Adultery of Mars and Venus, 
the Sun betraying them, and Yulcan plotting and catching 
them in a wire Net. Then every God, who was ſeve- 
rally ſpectator, then Yenus bluſhing,and Mars beſeeching. 
[In a word, he acted the whole Fable ſo well, that Deme- 
trius, much pleaſed with the ſpeRacle, as the greateſt 
praiſe could be beſtow'd upon him, cryed our, and in a 
loud voice ſaid, | hear, my Friend, what you a, Nor do 
1 only ſce them , but methinks you ſpeak with your 
Bands. And becauſe my Diſcourſe is fallen upon Nero's 
times, | will report to you a paſſage of a Stranger concer- 
ning the ſame Dancer, who gave the greateſt praiſe of his 
dancing that could be. This Barbarian Prince being come 
from Pontus to Rome, abowit ſome buſineſs with Nero, 
among other entertainments ſaw this Dancer perſonate 
ſo lively, that though he knew. nothing of what was 
ſung ( being half a Grecian) yet he underſtood all. Being 
troreturn to his Country afcerthis entertainmentof Nero's, 
and bid ask what he would, and ic ſhould be granted, 
Give me che Dancer, ſaid he, and you ſhall much pleaſe 
| me. Nero asking him of whar uſe he could be'to him 

My neighbour Barbarians, ſaid he, arc of a different lan- 
guage, noris itcaſie for me to find Taterpreters for them. 
ThisFellow, therefore, as often as | have need, ſhall ex» 
| poundto me by Geſtures; luch praiſe gain'd his Imitati- 
| ons, and Dancing , being ſignificant and clear. The 
chiefe bulineſle, and aime of Dancing, then, is, as I ſaid, 
Perſonation ; Which is ro be perform by the rules of 
| Rheroricians, eſpecially of thoſe who bulie themſelves in 
| Declamations. In which, the thing moſt praiſewornthy is 
| Bbb 2 to\ 
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|ro reſemble their lubjeRs, and not to ler the things ſaid 
diſagree from the Princes, or Tyrant-layers, or Beggers, 
or Husbandmen ſpoken of, but to give every one his 
propriety, and diſtinion. I will report to you the ſay- 
ing of another Barbarian to this purpoſe : who ſeeing 
five Arguments provided, (for the Preſentment conlifted 
of ſo many parts) and ſeeing but one Dancer, askt who 
ſhould a&, and perſonate the reſt; and being told thar 
one would undergoe the whole performance, 1 was de- 
ceived in you, my Friend, ſaid he, who have bur one 
Body , and many Soules. Thus the Barbarian. Nor 
do the [talians, without reaſon built upon his performan- 
ces, call a Dancer a Pantomime, or generall Actor. The 
Poets excellent exhortation therefore, which ſayes, 


When than in Cities Stay doſt make, * 
The mind of a pourcontrell take, 


is very neceſſary for a Dancer, who muſt vary with his 
Argument, and transforme himſelf into every part he re- 
preſents. Eſpecially Dancing undertakes to act, and per: 
{onate behaviours, and paſſions of all ſorts, ſomerimes 


| bringing a Lover onthe Stage, ſometimes a cholerick | 


man, ſometimes a man diſtracted, ſometimes one loftin 
ſorrow, and all this gracefully. And what is moſt ſtrange, 
upon one and the ſame day, it preſents at one time Atha- 
mas framick, at another, [no trembling, ar another Atreus, 
preſently after Thyeſtes, then Zgyſthus, or Arope, and all 
this by one man, In other fhowes, and fights, ſeveral] 
things are ſeverally repreſented; as the Pipe, or Harp, or 
| melody of the voice, or action of -a Tragedy, or merry 
performance of a Comedy. 'Buta Dancer duth expreſic 
all cheſe; ina whoſe preſentations you may behold vari- 
oully compounded, and mixt, the Wayre, and Flute, crea- 
kingsiof the Feet, ſhrilneſle of the Cymball, cunable voice 
of an Actor, and conſort of a' Quire. Beſides, in other 
pertormances,.. one part of.the man is- only imploy'd: 
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where ſome parts concern only the Soul, others the Body. 
Bur in Dancing bothare mixt, where what is done cexhi- 
birs the mind with the exerciſe, and aRtivity of the Body. 
Bur the thing molt regardfull is the diſcretion, and deco- 
rum there oblerved. Lesbonax, therefore, the Mitylenian, 
an honeſt and vertuous man, uſed to call Dancers, 
Handy-wiſemen; and went frequently to ſec them, as if 
he return'd bercer from the Theater: whoſe Tutor Timo» 
crates, (eeing once by chance, not of ſer purpole, a Dancer 
erforme his parts, cryed out, What rare fights have l loſt 
through a Philoſophicall modeſty? Now if ir be true, 
what Plato delivers of the Soul, A Dancer moſt excel- 
lently repreſents the 3 parts of it: The lraſcible, when he 
as an angry man; the Concupilcible, when he preſents 
a Lover; and the Rationall, when he puts a bridle to 
everyaffeion. For Reaſon is mingled, and ſcatterd with 
all parts of Dancing, as Feeling is with the other Senſes. 
Now whatdoth this wildome of the mind, made viſible 
by the gracefulneſſe oft Dancing , but verifie Ariſtotle's 
ſaying, who praiſing Beauty, cals ir the third part of Yer. 
tue. And as for the lilence ſometimes uſed by dancers, [ 
have heard ſome.in a youthfull Hyperbole praiſe it as a 
piece of the Pythagorean diſcipline. And whereas other 
Studies carry with chem either pleaſure only, or profir, 
dancing only hath both, and renders profit the more pro- 
firable coming dreſt in pleaſure, For how much a more 
delightfull SpeRtacle is this, then to ſee Young men cuff, | 
and low with Bloud, and wreftle in the duſt, when they 
might much ſafclier, and comelier, and wich more plea- 
ſure be ſeen in a dance. The decent motions, therefore, of | 
dancing, gracefull poſtures, turnings, treadings, and ca- 
rings, are both delightfull co the ſpeRators, and health- 
Fall to the ARtors. For muſtthink chatthe beſt and moſt 
proportionable exeraſe, which both fupples the body, 
and renders it flexible, and pliant, and bending to all 
poſtures , and ſtrengthens it too. How can dancing 
Bbb 2 wr then 
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then, chooſe, bur be the moſt accompliſhe exerciſe, which 
thus whets the ſoul, exerciſeth the body , delights the 
beholders , and inſtructs them in much antiquity , and 
equally by Flutes, and Cymballs, and the graccfull. 
nelle of the limbes, diffulecth irs charmes to the eyes, 
and cares? [f, therefore , you affe&t the harmony of 
the voice where can you meet a fuller, or more me- 
lodious conſort? It you delight in ayres of the Corner, 
or Flute , Dancing will abundanmly ſupply you. 1 
ſpare to tell you , that by ſuch ſpeRacles, and by fre- 
quenting the Theater , you will be berter'd in your 
manners, by learning to hate fowle deedes preſented, 
and to bewayle thoſe who are innocently unfortunate, 
And ſeeing the whole behaviour of the SpeRators di- 
ſciplined. Bur that which I moſt extoll in Dancers is 
their Art, both to ſhow ſtrength, andſoftneſſe; Nor is 


—Y 


ir to me leſſe then a Paradox, for the ſame perſon , in 
the ſame performance , to expreſle the boyſtrouſneſle of 
Hercules , and the delicacy of Venus. But I will now pro- 
ceed to ſhowy how a good Dancer mult be qualifyed both 
in his minde and body. Though [ have alrcady reckon'd 
moſt of the endowments of his ſoul, who muſt have a 
faſt memory, piercing wit, ſharpe underſtanding, able ro 
diſtinguiſh times well, he muſt alſo be a Critick of 
Poems, and ſonges , able co diſcern Dittyes well com- 
poſed , and to reject the ill, A draught of his body, 
| will give you by Polycletus rules. Which muſt not be 
over tall,nor too low,or dwarfiſh, but of a moderate ſize, 
neither over fleſhy, which is prodigious, nor over lean, 
likea Sceleron,, ora Anatomy. To this purpole, | will 
cepore to you ſome ſhowres of diſlike ucter'd by a people, 
who are no dull oblervers. The Cityzens of Antioch 
are moſt ingenious, and much addicted. to dancing ;and 
lo given to marke. what is ſajd., or done, that no pal- 
lageeſcapes them. Secing, upon atime;alitle, ſhort.Dan- 
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cer enter , and a Hettor , they cryed out with one 
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voice, This is Aftyanax,burt whece's Hefor? Anothertime 
a fellow of an overgrown length preparing to dance (a- 
panens, and to ſcaie the walls of Thebes, they told him he 
might mount the wall without a ladder. Another time, a 
very big, and corpulent dancer , endeavouring to 
vault high, We had need, ſaid they, to underprop the 
Stage, To a very lean Dancer, they cryed our, God 
ſtrengthen you ; as if he had been in a Conſumpti- 
on. [| have alleadged theſe Examples, not to flir 
your laughter, but thatyou may know,thatwhole nations 
have ſo applyed their ſtudies ro dancing, as to be ableto 
diſtinguiſh the right performance from the abſurd, A 
Dancer, then, mult be of an active, pliant, and compacted 
body; able upon occaſion to make quick Turnes, and, 
if need be, to top ſtrongly. And that Dancing is no 
ſtranger rothe warlick geſtures of the hands, but partakes 
the vertues in combating of Mercury, Pollux, and Fercu- 
les, you may perceive by leverall preſentments. Herodotus 
holds, that the Repreſentations which are takenin by the 
Sight, are much more authentick then thoſe which are 
taken in by the Ear. Dancing latisfies both (ences, and 
conveies ſuch ſtrong impreflions, that a certain Lover 
paſſing through the Theater was cured, by ſeeing the ill 
ſucceſſes of Love; and though he came poſſeſl'd with a 
dcep melancholly, departed cheerfull, as if he had drunck 
ſome potion of Oblivion; or, according to the Poet, | 
Some draught of Nepenthe againſt Sadneſs. Now the ſign 
of proper Action, and thatthe Preſentment is univerſally | 
underſtood, are the tears ſhed by the SpeRtators, as often | 
as any calamitous, or tragicall paſſage is brought upon 

the Stage. The Bacchanall manner of dancing , exerciſed 
eſpecially in Ionia, and Pontus, being alſo Saryrick, doth 
ſo inchant the people, that at certain times appointed, | 
they negleR all ocher bulineſſe, and fit whole daies to ſee 
the Titans, (orybantes, Satyrs, and Clowns ated, which 
are danced by the moſt noble, and greateſt perſonages of 
| every 
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every City, who think ic no diſhonour, bur rather value 
cthemſelyes more for ſuch performances , then for their 
Births, Attendances, and Dignities of their Anceſtours. 
And thus having deciphercd the vertues of Dancers, give 
me leave to decipherthe vices too. Thoſe of the Body 1 
have ſhown alrcady. Thoſe of the Mind you may thus 
obſerve. There are many, who out of ignorance (for 
'tis not poſſible that all ſhould be wiſe) commit great $0» 
[ceciſmes in Dancing: ſuch, I mean, whoſe ations are 
irregular,and not tothe Tune, as they ſay; when the Foot 
ſayes one thing , and the Inſtrument another. Others 
| keep proportion tothe Muſick, but their Preſentments, as 
| | have often ſcen, are diſproportioned to the right time. 
For you ſhall have one, who endeayouring to a&t Fupi. 
ter's Birth, and Saturn eating his Children, danceth T hy- 
eftes ſufferings, for the afhinicy of the Fables. Again, ano- 
ther being co a& Semele burnt with Lightning , likens 
Glauce toher, bornlong after. Yer is not Dancing to be | 
ſcorn'd, becauſe there are ſuch Dancers, nor is the exer- 
ciſe to be hated, but ſuch ARors to be held unskilfull, 
and they to be praiſed, who, according to the right rules 
of their Art regularly make their performances. In a word, 
a Dancer mult be every way exact, do all things with or. 
der, decency, meaſure, like himſelf, beyond detraQtion, 
blame, and imperfections; have _ of the beſt com- 
poſition, an Education quick, a deep Apprehenfion, 
and eſpecially humane: whoſe applauſe muſt neceſſarily 
follow his performances, when every SpeCtator be- 
holds himſelt ated, and ſees in the Dancer, as in a Glaſs, 
whatever he uſeth to do, or (ſuffer. For then men cannot | 
containe for pleaſure, but poure themſelves forth in 
rumultuous praiſes, when every one ſecs the Images of his 
mind preſented, and owns them, For the Delphick Coun- 
ſell, Know thy elf, is by ſuch ſpectacles lo artificially 
inſtill'd into them , that they depart from the Theater 


taught what to chooſe, and what to ſhunne , and in- 
| | ſtructed | 
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ſtructed in chole things which before they knew not. | 
For as in ſpeech ſo in Dancing, over-affetation is 
the fault of many , who ftrive to exceed the bounds of | . 
imitation, and ſtrain beyond Decorum. As when lome 
great paſlage is to be preſented, ro ſhow it over great, 
or if {ome ſoft pallage, tro preſent it too womaniſh, 
or to ſtretch ſome manly Atchievement to lavageneſle, 
and beſtiality. As I once ſaw a Dancer, formerly much 
approved, and in his other performaaces dilcreet, and 
worthy to be admired , I knovv not by what miſchance 
diſprace himſelf by over-ation. For being to dance 
Ajax after his vanquiſhment diſtracted , he failed fo 
groſſcly , that ſome thought he ated not a madneſle, 
but was himſelf diſtzmper'd, For he rent the garment 
of one of choſe who ſtampr in Iron ſhooes, and ſnatch- 
ing a Corner from one ot the Fidlers, ſtruck Ulyſſes, 
who ſtood by, inſulting for his victory , ſuch a blow 
on the head , that if his Helmet had not ſaved 
him, and borne off the violence of the ſtroke, the 
wretched party had periſht , and fallea proſtrate ar his 
feet. Though che whole Theater of Spectators, as mad 
as 4jax , ſtampt, ſhowrted , and ſhooke their cloathes. 
For the Rout, and [diots, who knew not Decorum , 
nor were able to diſtinguiſh falſe aftion from right, 
rook this as a great expreſſion of fury. And the better 
bred, and more underſtanding , though they bluſhe ar 
what was done , yet ſhow'd not any diflike as much 
| as by their filence; but colour'd the Dancers folly 
with their commendations. Though they plainly 
ſaw not the madneſſe of 4jax , bur of the repreſenter | 
| ated. Not herewith content the Gentleman plaid a | 
| prank much more ridiculous, For deſcending into the 
; pit he (ate down between rwo who had been Conlulls, 
| much affraid leaſt he ſhould have miſtaken, and beaten 

one of them for a ſheep: which paſſage tome extolled, 

others derided, others ſuſpeted his over Imirati- 
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on had caſt him into a true Madneſſe . Others | 
report , that afrer he came to himſelfe , he was 
lo aſhamed of his action , that upon the true 
apprehenſion of his diſtemper , he fell lick for gricf , 
and plainly profeſt ic. For thoſe of his FaQtion reque- 
ſting him to act Ajax over again to them, When | come 
| next upon the Stage, ſaid he;In the mean time tis enough 
| for me to have once play'd the Madman. But his chicfe 
| | dilconrent ſprung from an Antagoniſt, or Anti-Aor, 


—m_—_e  — 


who repreſented Ajax Raging, ſo gracefully, and diſcreet- 
ly, that he was much extolled, keeping himlelt within the 
' limits of dancing, and not breaking forth into any un» 
| proper aftion. Theſe few examples, and exerciles of 
dancing, of many, have, my Friend, recounted to you, 
chat you ſhould not too much relent my thirſt, and deſire 
to frequent them. If, therefore, you will vouchſafe to 
partake of the SpeQtacle, I aſſure my ſelf you will bein- 


| veigled, and become in love with Dancing. Nor ſhall 1 
need to applythar ſaying of (irceto you, 
| 1 wonder by my ( up you'r not encharm'd; 


for you will be enchanted; not to have the head of an 
| Aſſe, or heart of a Swine, but your underſtanding will be 
much more confirm'd, and you for pleaſure will leave 
lircle of the Potion undrunk, For what Homer (ayes of 
| Mercury's Golden Rod, that he thereby charmes up the 
Eyes of whom he liſts, and rewakens them from ſleep, is 
teuly verifiedof Dancing, which wakes, and unlocks the 
| eyes of the Beholders, and rouzes uptheir minds to all the 
paſſages of Life. 
Crato. You have per[waded me, Lycinws, and have at 
once open'd my eares, and eyes. And, therefore, remem- 
ber when hereafter you go to the Theater, to take me 
along withyou,thatyou only may not return fromthence 
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The Sale of Philoſophers, 


The Speakers, Fupiter, Mercury, a Merchant, Pythagoras, 
Diogenes, Democrits, Heraclitus, Socrates, Chry- 


ſippma,the Philoſopher. 


Fupiter. MI you ready the Scaffolds, and provide 
a place for the Commers;ftand you behind 

ro produce the Lives, bur firſt adorn them, that they may 

look well favour'd, and allure Chapmen. Do you, Mer- 

cury, make Proclamation, and, in the name of good luck, 

ſummon Buyers to appear herein the Market. We will 

that you proclaime Philoſophers of all ſorts, and of all 

ſets. If there be any who cannot pay ready money, he 

ſhall be cruſtedcill the next year upon ſecurity. 

Mercury. See, they are already aflembled, ſo that you 

need looſe no time, or delay them. 

Fupiter. Proceed we, then, to Sale, 

Mercury, Whom ſhall | firſt produce? 

Fupiter. Thar Hairy Tonian, with the grave, and re- 

verend look. 

Mercury. You, Pythagorean, deſcend, and preſent your 

ſelf ro the Aſſembly, 

| Fupiter. Now make proclamation. 

Mercury, I ſell a rare, and venerable Mortall; who 

will buy him? who deſires to be ſomething more then a 

man? Orto know the Harmony of the Yaiverle? or to 

live often? 


Merchant. He hath a-promifipg countenance; Which 
way lies his knowledg? 

Mercury, In Arithmetick, Aſtronomy, Interpretation 
of Prodigies, Geometry, Muſick, Jugling, He is an excel- 
| lent Soothſayer too. Ccc 2 Merchant." 
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Merchant. May ask him ſome queſtions? 

Mercury. A Gods name, 

Merchant. What Country man are you? 

Pythagoras. A Samtan, 

Merchant. Where bred? 

Pythag. In #gypt, among the Wile men there. 

Merchant. Suppoſe I ſhould buy you, whar will you 
teach me? 

Pythag. Nothing bur to forger. 

Merchant, How? 

Pythag. Firſt by cleanſing your Soul, and ſcouring off 
the drofle of it. 

M:rchant. Suppoſcl be already refin'd, how will you 
inſtruc me chen? 

Pythag. Firſt you are to undergo a long and ſpeech- 
lefle Silence, andin hve yearsto ſay nothing. 

Merchant. Pray, my Friend, be Tutorto (reſws ſon; 
For I mean to ſpeak, not to be a Statue. And what ſhall 
[learn afterthis five years Dumbneſlc? 

Pythaz, Muſick, and Geomeery. 

Merchant. This is pleaſant Education , firſt to be a 
Fidler, then a Wiſe man. 

P)thag. Next, you ſhall lcarn-to number. 

Merchant, That 1 can doalrcady. 

Pythazg. How? 

Merchant. One, two, three, four. 

Pzthag. Perccive you that what you think Four is 
Ten, and a perfe&t Triangle, and the number we ſwear 

by» 
| "Aaiiin | never hcard more Divine or ſacred dil. 
courſes. 

Pythaz. Next, my Friend, you ſhall be raught the 
nature ofthe Earth , AigzgW/acer, and Fire, and what is the 
| force of each, what the forme, and how chey are tranl- 
mured, 


Merchant. Have Fire, Air, and Watcr a Form then? 
Pythazorn, 


it 
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Pythazoras, A very vilible one, For you lee their mo- 
tion is not formeleſle, or detormed. To this you ſhall” 
know that God is nothing bur Number, and Harmony. 

Merchant. You (peak Wonders. 

Pythaz. Nay, more then this, you who ſeem one 
thing, ſhall know your ſelf another , and another after 
that. 

Merchant. Say you, then, that I am another, and not 
my ſelf, who nov talk with you? 

Pythag. Now you are, indeed, the man you are; but 
have herctofore appeared in another body, and under 
another name, and will in time undergo other changes. 

Merchant. By your ſaying, then, I ſhall be immorrall, 
and paſl? through ſeverall ſhapes? Bur enough of this, 


Of what Diet are you? 
Pythas. I eat no Fleſh, bur all things clſe, except Beans, 


Merch. Why loath you Beans? 

Pythag. I loath them not, but hold them ſacred and 
myſterious. For fult they are wholly generative: and if 

ou blanch chem green,they reſemble the procreative parts 
of a man. If boyled you lay them certain nights in the 
Moon ſhine, they will curn to Bloud, and whatis yer 
more, 'tis the cuſtom of che Athenians to chooſe their Ma» 
giſtcares by Beans. 

Merchant, Diſcreetly, & Religiouſly ſpoken. Pray ſtrip 
your (elf, for I much deſire to lee you naked. O Hey. 
cules! he hath a Golden Thigh. Sure he is ſome God, 
no Man: Ile buy himat any rate. Whar's the price of kim? 

Mercury. Ten Drachms, | 

Merchant, I accept him atthe price. | 

Fupiter. Regiſter the Buyer's name, and country. 

Mercury. He ſeems to be an Italian, of the Coaſts | 
about (roton, and Tarentum, and that part of Greece. Be- 
ſides , not one, bur almoſt three hundred do buy him | 
among them, 

Fupiter. Letthem cake him away, and produce ano- 


| ther. C cc 3 Mercu- | | 
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Mercury. That ſlovenly fellow of Pontus, do you 
mean* 

Fupiter. The ſame. 

Mercury, You Fellow, with the Scrip over your ſhoul. 

der, ſtand forth, and walke round the Aſſembly. O yes, 
| ſell a ſtout, vertuous, well-bred , free mortall: Who 
buyes him?. 

Merch: Do you ſell a Free-man, Cryer? 

Mercury. Yes. 

Merchant. Are you not affraid he ſhould accuſe you 
of Man-ſtealch, and ſummon you before the Areopag us? 

Mercury. He cares not to be (old, but thinks himlelf 
nevertheleſlc free. 

Merchant, To what imployment may a man pur ſuch 
a ſlovenly ill-lookt fellow, unleſſe he ſhould make him 
a Delver, or Water-bearcr? 

Mercury. That's not all , ſer him to keep your houlc, 

you will need no Dogs. His name is Dogge. 
Merchant, What's his Countrey, or Proteſſion? 

Mercury. You were beſt toask him. | 

Merchant, [| fear hiscrabbed, grimme looks, leaft h 
ſhould bark, it I ſhould draw neer, and bite me. Do you 
not ſee how he liſts his Staffe, and bends his Brows, and 
how threatningly, and Cholerick he looks? 

Mercary. Fear him nor, he is very tame. 

Merchant. Of what Countrey are you, my Friend? 

Diogenes, Ofall Countreys, 

Merchant. How? . 

Diogenes. Thou bcholdeſt a Citizen of the World, 

Merchant. Whom do you emulate? 
| Diogenes, Hercules, 

Merchant. You are club'd, indeed, like him; buc why 
wear you not a Lyon's skin too? 

Diogenes. This ragged Coat is my Lyon's skin; in 
which | make war, like him, againſt pleaſures, not forced 
but voluntarily, of which | purpoſe ro purge Mankind. | 
Merchant. | 
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Merchant. An Heroick enterprize. But by what Sci- 
ence may we ſtyle you, or what Art do you profeſſe? 

Diogenes. lam a maker of men free, and a Phyſitian 
of their paſſions. Briefly I defire to be a Profeſſor of 
truch, and liberty. 

Merchant, Well , Sir, if1 ſhould buy you, what will 
you teach me? | 

Diogenes, Firt, 1 will cake you and ſtrippe you of plea- 
ſure, and contine you to poverty , and apparrell you in a 
patcht Coat. Next,[ will enjoyn you to labour,and toyle, 
toſleep on the ground, to drinke water, and to eat what 
comes next. It you have any wealth , by my direQions 
you ſhall caſt it into the (ea. You ſhall rake no thought 
for Wife, Chi!dren, or Country, buteſteemthem Toyes. 
Leaving the houſe you were born to, you ſhall inhabir 
either ſome Cave, forlaken turret, or Tub. A Scrip 
you ſhall have fill d wich Lupines, and endorſed bookes. 
Thus furniſhc , you ſhall call your ſelf much happier then 
the greateſt King. It you be beaten , or rackt , you ſhall 
pretend no torment, 
Merchant. Shail I not, ſay you, when | am whipt 
feel pain? I wear no Tortoyſe , or Lobſter ſhell, 

Diogenes, You ſhall imitate that ſaying of Euripides a 
litle alterd- 

Merchant, What is t* 


Diogenes, Although thou feele the payn, 
Thy tongue (hall not complayn 


Butthe things which you are chiefly tolearn , areto 
be impudent , bold , to barke without diſtinRion art all, | 
both Kinges , and private men. A way to make them res | 
gard and admire you, for a valiant man. Let your ſpeech 
be Barbarous, and your Elocution rude, and Artleſſe, 
likea dogye, Let your look be forced and your Gate be a-| 
greeable to your look. [n a word, let your whole behavi- 
our be beaſtly and ſavage, Be Modeſty, Gentleneſle, and 
moderation 


| 
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moderation far from you, and all bluſhing quite blotted | 
out of your face. You are to frequent, allo, populous 

places, and there to walk alone, and unaccompanied,and 

neither to ſalute acquaintance, or ſtranger, for that were 

codeſtroy your Empire. Then, you are undauntedly to 

do that in publick, which no man elſe would do in pri- | 
vate, andto performe the Acts of Venus after the moſt ri. 

diculous manner. In a word, out of reſolution you are 

to eat a raw Pourconrrell, or Curtle-fiſh, and foto dye. 

Merchant. Theſe are moſt beaſtly, and unmanly Inſtru- 
ions. 

Diogenes, Bur eaſe, Sir , and obvious to be attain'd to, 
For hereby you will neither need Education, or Studics, 
or {uch like rifles, but will arrive at Glory a more com- 
pendious way. Though you be an Idiot, or Tanner, or 
Salter, or Maſon, or Banker, yettheſe are no hindrances, 
why you ſhould not be admired, if you have impudence, 
and boldneſſe, and can artificially rayle. 

Merchant, 1need you nor for ſuch imployments. You 
may, perhaps, in time, make a Sayler , or Gardiner, if the 
Seller here will part with you for at moſt twopence- 

Mercury, Take him, for we would fain be rid of 
him, he keeps ſuch a noiſe, and clamour, ſnarles at us all, 
and talkes ſo {curvily. 

Fupiter. Call for the next; that (\yrenian, in purple, 
with a Chaplet on his head, 

Mercury. O yes, drayw you all neer. Here I preſent | 
you with a coſtly purchale, and hi for the rich; a dclight-| 
tull,chrice-happy mortall, Who loves plealure? come and 
buy a moſt luxurious Philoſopher, 

Merchant, Stand out, you, and tell what you can do: 
for I will buy you, if you be good for any thing. | 

Mercury, Pray, Sir, trouble him not with queſtions; he 
is drunk you ſee, and cannor anſwer you, his tongue trips. 

Merchant. What man in his right wits would buy ſuch 
a debaucht, intemperarte fellow? how he ſmels of per- 
fumes? 
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fumes? and how reelingly, and unballaſt he moves? do | 
you therefore, Mercury, report his qualities, and what he 
can do ſober, 

Mercury . Briefly then, heis a Joviall companion ar 
meales, a good Reveller, and fic foran amorous, prodigall 
Maſter, Hc is well ſtudied in Banquets, and a very skil- 
ful Purveyor, la a word, he is a very Sophiſt of Luxury, 
He was bred at Athens , ſerved certain Tyrants of Sicily, 
by whom he was much favourds his chief end and choice 
is rodeſpiſe all things,to enjoy all chings, and to ſeck plea» 
ſures whereſoever they may be found- 

Merch, Pray look about for ſome rich, and wealchy 
Chapman, 1 am not ficto buy ſuch a Joviall Attendant. 

Mercury, *Tis to be feared, Fupiter, this fellovy will 
not be bought. 

Fupiter. Remove him, then, and produce others: the 
ewo yonder, the Abderite, who laughs, and the Epheſian 
who weeps; for they will ſell cogether. 

Mercury. Stand forch in the midſt. O yes, I ſell a 
molt rare pair of mortals, and cry a couple of the wileſt 
of all Philoſophers. 

Merchant, O Fupiter | how unlike they are! One 
alwaies laughs, the other ſeems to lament ſome body, 
and inceſſantly weeps, Why do you laugh ſo , my 
Friend? 

Democritus, Becauſe all your buſineſle, and ſelves ſeem | 
to me things to be laught at. 

Merchant, How? do you laugh at us, and ſlight our 
affaires, asthings of nought? 

Democritus. Even ſo. They have nothing conſide- 
rablein them, bur all things are vanity, an endleſle heap 
of Atomes, 

Merchant, *Tis not ſo; you are rather a vain man, 
and unexperienced. O Contumely! wilt thou not 
| ceaſe ro Heer? And why weep you, good Friend? For 


'[ hold it much berter rotalk with you. 
D d d He. | 


ME 
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Heraclitus, |, ſtranger, hold all humane affaires wwrer- 
ched, and deplorable ; wholly lyable to Fate, which 
makes mee thus pity, and bewayle them. The things 
preſent do not much touch mee; but the calamities which 
are to happen hereafter , I mean the conflagration and 
ruine of the univerſe, are things I chus lament, As alſo, 
co conſider that nothing is certaine, or fixt, bur all things 
are wraptupin a confuſion ; the ſame thing pleaſeth and 
offends , knowledge and ignorance , great and (mall, 
high and low, wheele in a circle , and lhift order in the 
May-games of time. 

Merch. Whar 1s time * 

Heracl. A Boy playing at dice, throwing ſeverall 
chances. 

Merch. What are Men * 

Heracl, Mortall Gods, 

Merch. What are Gods ? 

Feracl. Immortal] men. 

Merchant. You ſpeake riddles , my friend, and build 
LE and, like Apollo, Ipeake nothing clear: 
y. 

Heracl. I am not to humour you . 
| Merchant. Nor will any man in his wits buy ſuch a 
fellow. 

Heracl, My cuſtome is to bid all men from their infan- 
cic to weep,as well thoſe that buy mee, as thoſe that buy 
me not. 

Merchant. This is an humour next to madneſle ; 1le 
buy neither ol thele. 
| Mercury. Theſe will lye upon our hands too. 

Fupiter, Crye another, then, 

Mercury. The ſmooth-tongu'd Athenian yonder ? 

Fupiter. Yes. 

Mercury. Come hither , you. I crye a vertuous and 
difcreet Mortall ; A moſt ſacred Philoſopher ; who buyes 
( him ? 


Merchant. \ 
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Merchant, Say, where moſt lies your Leatning, Friend? 

Socrates, 1teach young Boyes,and am a Philoſopher of 
Love. 

Merchant. What ſhall I give for thee? for | want a 
Schoolmaſterto a handſvme Son I have. 

Socrates, Who is fitterthen to converſe with a fair 
Boy? whoam nota lover of their bodies, but hold their 
ſouls only beautifull. And though they lye with me un- 
derthe ſame Rugge, yet you ſhall not hear chem complain | 
of my miſuſage. | 

Merchant. *Tis incredible, being a Buggerer , as you 
are, you ſhould only affect cheir ſoul, eſpecially having 
them in your power, under the ſame Coverler. 

Socrates. 1 ſwear by a Dog, and Plane-tree, *tis ſo as 1 
tell you. 

Merchant, O Hercules! what a diſparagement is 
thisto the Gods? 

Socrates. Why, is not a Dog, think you, a God? what 
think you of Anubis in Z2ypr, and of the Dog ſtar in 
Heaven, and ( erberus in Hell? 

Merchant. You ſay true, 1 miſtook indeed. Pray what 
is your profefſion? 

Socrates. I build to my ſelfe a City, obſerve a ſtrange 
Policy, and preſcribe my own Laws. 

Merchant, 1 would fain hear one of your [nſtitutions. 

Socrates. Hear, then, one of the greateſt concerning 
Wedlock. I would have no man have his Wife to himlelt, 
butin common with any that ſhould defire her. 

Merchant, Would you have the Lawes concerning 
Adultery repealed, then? 

Socrates, Yes, and all ſuch petty Statutes, 

Merchaxt, How would youdiſpoſe of amiable boyes? 

Socrates, They ſhould be for rewards to the vertuous, 
who had atchieved any famous, and youthfull Exploit. 

Merchant, How bountifull you are. And pray what is 
the ſumme of your wiſdome? 

Ddd 2 Socrates.| 
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| Socrates. Idea's, and patterns of things. For of all 
theſe things which you lee, as the Earth, things inthe 
Earch, heaven, and Sea, there are certain inviſible Images, 
| and idea's out of the world. 

Merchant. Where do they reſide? 
Socrates, No where. For if they were any where, 
they were not. 

Merchant. | ſee no ſuch [dea's as you ſpeak of. 

Socrates, No maryell; the eye of your mind is blind. 
| plainly ſeethe Images of all things, you unappearing, 
my ſelf eiſewphere, and, in a word, all things double. 

Merchant. Well, Sir, ſince you are ſo wile, and quick- 
| ighted, I'le buy you. Whar will you take for him,Cryer? 

Mercury. Two Talents. 

Merchant, Vle give what ere you ack. To morrow 
the money ſhall be paid in. 
Mercury. What may | call your name? 

Merchant, Dion of Syracuſe. 

Mercury. Send you a good penny-worth. Fpicurws, 
[ call you next: Who will buy this Philoſopher? He was 
Schollar to that Laugher, and Drunkard whom TI cryed 
| before, only he excells them in one thing, that is, he is 
much more an Atheiſt. In all things elſe he is a pleaſant, 
Joviall companion. 

Merchant, What's his price? 

Mercury. Two Drachmes, 

Merchant, There they are; but pray tell me firſt what 
Diet he is of? 

Mercury. Heloves Sweet-meats, and Preſerves, eſpe- 
| Cially dried Figs. | | 
Merchant. Theſc are of eaſy provifion. | will buy him | 

| 


| Figs by the Freyle. 
| Fupiter, Call forth another, that rough skinn'd, ſowr | 
lookt Stoick. 
Mercury. You ſay well: The whole multitude ex- 

| | pet him. O yes, | ſell Vertue it ſelfe; a moſt —__, 
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pliſht mortall. Who delires co knowy all things alone? 

Merchant, How lay you? 

Mercury, Marry that this Philoſopher is only wiſe, 
only beautifull , only juſt | valiant, a King , Rherorici- 
an , rich, a Law-giver, and all things alle. 

Merchant. Pray Sir , is he a Cook too? 

Mercyry. Anda Tanner, and Maſon and whatyou will. 


and tell me your Buyer who you are. But firſt, whither 
it grieve you notto be fold , and made a ſervant. 

Chryſipp#3. Not at all; for theſe are things not in our 

ower; And whatſoever is not in our power, is to be 
held indiffcrent. 

Merchant, 1underſtand you not. 

Chryſippus. How? Do you not underſtand that ſome 
of thele things are proegmenicall , others not proegme- 
nicall? 

Merchant, Nor yet do [ conceive you. 

Chryſippus. No marvell; you are not accuſtomed to 
our Termes. Nor have you a capable fancy. Bur a ſtu- 
dent , who hath learned che Theory of Logick, knowes 
not only ſuch words , but what accidents are, and prz- 
ter-accidents, and how they differ. | 

Merchant, For Philoſophy ſake without envy , tell 
me what is accident, and prxter-accident. For | am 
confounded with your quaint Termes. 

Chryſippus. Wichour relervation, then ,if one belame, 
and through lamenefle ſtumble againſt a ſtone, and un- 


Merchant, "Tis very likely, Come hither, friend, | 


expeCtedly receive a hurt, his lameneſſe was accidental | 
wo him, his hurt prxter-accidentall. 

Merchant, Miraculously acute! What clſe do youchiet- 
ly profelſe to know? 

( hr3/ipp14, Nets of ſpeech , by whichl entangle, and| 


by putting a bridle to their mouth. The name ofthe pow- 
| er by which I do this, is celebrated Syllogifme. 
| Ddd 3 Merchant. 
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Merchant, By Hercules , It muſt be of a ſtrong andre- 
fiſtleſſe vertue., 

Chryſippus. Pray marke. Haveyou a good childe? 

Merchant. Why aske you? 

(hryſippus. Suppoſe a Crocodile ſhould catch this 
childe,finding him walking neer the river , and ſhould 
afterwards promiſe to reſtore him , upon condition you 
cell him true what he hath reſolved with himſelf concer- 
ning his reſtitution, what would you ſay he had relol- 
ved upon? 

Merchant, You propoſe a queſtion hard co be an. | 
ſwer'd. For | doubt whether | ſhould ſay, that ſhould 
reccive him againe. But for Foves ſake anſwer you , and 
ſave the child before he be devourd. 

(iryſippus. Fear not. Ile teach you things yet more 
wonderfull. 

Merchant. What are they? | 

(hryſippus, The Concluder, the Commander , but a. 
bove all the Elefra, and Cryptick queſtion , or con- 
cealment. 

Merch, What is the Cryptick or Elefra, you ſpeake of? 

Chryſippw. Eleflra was Agamemnons Daughter; who 
at the ſame time knew a thing , and knew it not, For 0- 
reſtes ſtanding by her unknown , ſhe knew 01eſtes to 
be her Brother, but knew not him to be Orefles, Next 


hear what the admired Cryprick queſtion is. For let me 
aske you; do you know your own father? | 
Merchant. Yes. | 
( bry/ipp:a. Suppole , then, I ſhould bring one veyld | 
|into your company, and ſhould aske whether a 
knew him , what would you ſay? | 
Merchant, ThatI knew him nor. | 
Cryſippus. Bur 'tis your father. If therefore, you know 
not who tis, you know not your father 
Merchant, I, but, Sir, as ſoon as1 undiſguiſe him , 1 
ſhall know the truth, But what cnd propole you to 
your | 


' 
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your wiſedome? And by what meanes will you arrive 
tothe height of vertue? | 

Chryſipp#s. Firſt I buſte my (elf aboutthe chiefeſtthings 
in nature. As riches, health , and the like, bur firſt 
much labour is neceſſarily co be undergone. The fight 
to be accuſtomed to ſmall prints, commentsto becom- 
piled , Solceciſmes , *and abſurd ſpeeches to be noted. 
Ina word, no mancan be wiſecill he have drunke Hel- 
lebore thrice. 

Merchant. Your ſtudies are very generous, and manly. 
Butto be a Banker, or Uſurer (forſuch a one you are) 
muſt a man drinke Hecllebore , and be perfectly vertuous? 

Chryſip. He muſt. For tis fit only for a wiſe man tolet | 
out money, whole propertie only is to make Syllogiſmes. 
For tolet out mony, and rocompure che ufury, have neer 
| affinity wich making of Syllogiſmes. So thar as the one 
agrees only to a vertuous man, ſo doth the other, who 
is notto take {ingle increaſe like other men, bur uſe up- 
on ule. For do you not know thar theres a firſt, and 
ſecond uſe,and one the off-ipring of the other? You may 
perceive it in this Syllogilme; 


He that receives the firſt ule is to 
receive the ſecond, 

Bur he hath received the firſt uſe , ergo 
He is to receive the ſecond. 


Merchant. Holds this, I pray, for the rewards too, 
which you take for reading wiſedome to your Schollers? | 
Methinkes vertuous mea ſhould ayme at no reward but | 
vertue. 

Chryſ*ppus, You are my Scholler. | receive pay not for 
my own, but the givers ſake. For if he be liberall and 
[ frugall,l by exerciſing my frugality exercife hisliberality. 

Merchant, On the contrary , ſuppoſe the Scholler chrit- | 
ty, and your ſ(elfe a prodigall. ; F 
| *(hryſp. You flour me, Sir; buttake heed left 1 rerort | | 


an invincible Syllogilme. Merch. | 
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Merchant, What pecill accompanies your dart? 

Chryſipp#s. Doubt, and filence , and overthrow of 
your underſtanding; and, whar is yet more, if pleaſe, | 
will preſently demonſtrate you to be a ſtone. 

Merchant. How! A Stone. You ſeem nor, Sir, to be a 
Perſeus. 

Cryſippus, Thus. Is a tone a body? 

Merchant. Yes, 

(hryſippus. And is an animal a body? 

Merchant. Yes. 

Chryſippus, And are you an animal? 

Mercbant. I think I am, 

Chry/ipps. Why , then , being a body, you are a ſtone? 

Merch. Not ſo , Sir. But for Foves lake reſtore me, 
and make mea man again. 

Chryſippus. "Tis not difficult. Be, therefore, a man a. 
gain. For tell me,jis every body an animal? 

Merchant. No. 

(hryſippus. Is a Rone an animal? 

Merchant, No. 

Cbryſippus. But you are a body, 

Merchant, "Tis true. 

Chryſippus. And as you are a body , ſo you are an ani- 
mal coo, | 

Merchant. I grant it. 

__— Therefore being an animal you are no 

one , 

-Merch, Truſt me, Sir, you did almoſt benumme me 
like Niobe, and1fele my limbes growing ſtiffe. I'le buy 
you. What ſhall I pay for him? 

Mercury. Ten pound. 

Merchant, There 'tis. 

Mercury. Do you alone buy him? 

Merchant; No, but all theſe you ſee. 

Mercury, They are a ſtrong ſhouldred number, and 
fic. forthe concluding Science. 


— 


| 


Fupiter 
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Fupiter. Waſte not Time; bur call another. 

Mercury, You famous, rich Peripatetick , I ſummon 
you; ſtand forth , moſt worthy to be ſold; who alone 
knoweſt all things. 

Merchant. Whoſe this 

Mercury. A temperate , modeſt , orderly carriaged, 
and whatis yet more, a double Philoſopher. 

Merch, How double? 

Mercury. He ſcemes onething without, and is another 
within. If therefore, you buy him, remember you call 
him laſide, and Outſide. 

Merch. Which way lyes his knowledge moſt? 

Mercury. He holds there are three ſorts of good,one of 
the ſoule, another of the body, a third extrinſecall to 
both . 

Merch, He hath thelearning of a man. How do you 
value him? 

Mercury. Attwenty pounds, 

Merch, *Tistoo dear. 

Mercury. No: ſo, Sir, he ſeems to have money of his 
owne, ſo that you will nor repent your bargaine. Be- 
ſides , you will ere long learn of him how loog a gnat 
lives ; at what depth the Sunne ſhines into the ſea ; and 
what foul Oyſters have. 

Merchant. By Hercules, moſtexquiſite knowledge. 

Mercury. you ſhall hear farre greater ſubrileries then 
thele, concerning nativities, and generations, and the 
; forming of Embryo's inthe wombe. how a man is vi- 
| ſible, and an afle not, nor able to build, or fayle. 
| Merch, Youreport molt venerable, and uſefull Scien- 
ces. There's rwenty pound for him. 

Mercuwy. Take him. ls there any yer left? O, you 
' Sceptick , Pyrromick , ſtand forth, you are next to bee 
 cryed. The multitude departs apace , and the marketis 
| reduced to a few; who'l buy this Philoſopher? 

Merch. 1 will, But firſt tell me, what thou knoweſt? 
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Merch. Olgnorant! But what meaneſt thou by theſe 


Philoſopher. Nothing . 
Merchant, How (0? 
Philsſoph. Becauſe nothing ſcemes to meto have a bes | 


ing. 
Merch, Have you no being then? 
Philoſoph. "Tis morethen I know, 
Merchant, And haſt thou no being? 
Philoſopher. I know this much lefle. 


(cales? 
Philoſoph. 1 weigh Arguments in them, and reduce 


them to an equality, and when I ſee them exactly equall 
and of like weight, | know nor which is the truer. 
Merch, What canſtthou do elle: | 
Philoſopb. All things but purſue a fugitive ſervant, 
Merch, Why is this impoflible? 

PhiloJoph. Becauſe T cannot apprehend him, 
Merchant. Likely enough. Being ſo lazy , and flow. 
paced as.thou ſeemeſt to be. Bur what is the end of thy 


knowledge? 
Philoſoph. Ignorance; and ncither ro hearnor ſee, 


| 


Merch. Art thou then deafe, and blinde? 
| Philoſeph. More, L want both realon, and ſenſe, and 
differ not at all from a worme, 

Merch, Well, Fle buy thee. How doe you. ſell him? 


Mercury. For an Attick pound. 
Merch. There 'tis. What ſay you, friend, havel bought 


ou? 
Philoſoph. "Tis uncertain. 
Merch. lhavebought thee, and payd the money, 
Philofopb. 1dothinke; and conſider of ic. 
Merch. Follow me, therefore , as a ſervant. 
Philoſoph. Who knowes whether you ſay true? 
Merh. The Crycr here , and my money, and the ſtan- 


ders by. 


Pbiloſoph. Arethere any ſtanders by. Merch 
| ACFCN, 
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will perſwade you by a worle argument that there are. 
Philoſoph: I doubt that, 
. Merch: By Fovelle make it appeare. 
Mercury. Ceaſe your contradictions, and follow him 
that hath bought you. To morrow good people, if you 
come,1 vvill cry ideor, Mechanick, and vulgar Mortalls, 


2000520600 d0630350630058 
The Fiſhermen , or Philoſophers revived. 


Socrates.” T" Hrovv, throvy ſhoyvres of ſtones at this 
miſchievous fellovyv, pelt him vvith Clods, 
and Brick»bars, knock the detratour dovvn vvith Clubs, 
ſce hee ſcape not. Throvy,Plato, and you , Ehryſippus, 
and you. Let's all take Armes againſt him. 

Let Scrip aid Scrip , and Staffe lend belp to Staffe, 

For heisa common enemy , and there is not one of us 
which he hath not injured. Now , if ever; Diogenes, uſe 
thy Cudgell and ceaſe not .Lerrhe'raylet feele his reward. 
How now? What weary, 4riſtipps? It ought not to be; 
Be wiſe, and call your ſharpeſt fery up 

Ariſtotle, quickly come hither, ſo, ſo the wild beaſt is ca» 


—_— 
| —— 


ken. Have we caught you, Miſchiet* We'l make you 
preſently know , what kind of men you have abuſed. 
How ſhall wee deal with him? Lets contrive various 
death for him able to ſatisfye us all , for he hath deſerved 
to be (layn of us ſeventimes apeece. 

Plato, My doom is that we crucify him, but whippe 
him firſt, chen plucke out his eyes ,andcur out his tongue, 
What's yours, E-mpedocles? 

Empedocles. That we caſt him into the Cavernes of #t- 
* there to learn that his berters are not to be jeered. 


Do ET 


Ecc2 Plato| 


Merchant, 1 your maſter putting you into bridewell, 
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Plato, 'Twere better wee diſmembred him like a 
Pentheus, or Orphew | found piece-meale in ſome 


rocky place, that every paſſenger may carry away a 


limbe. 
Lucian, Hold , and ſpare me , | beſeech you. 


Socrates. You muſt not ſcape ſo. You know what 
Homer ayes: 


"T'wixt Men and Lyons no ſure league can be. 


Lucian. 1 alſo can beſeech you out of Homer , ſince tis 
likely you reverence his verſes, and will not. ſcorn my 
colleions: 


Save mee I'me innocent , and for your bire 
| Take Gold, and Silver , which you wiſe deſire. 


hearken , therefore. 


No offer ſhall thus luberty perſwade 
Though cloth'd in Gold, ſince thou art Captive made: 


Lucian, O Calamity ! Homer my greatcſt hope fayles 
me. Euripides then muſt be my refuge; and may perhaps 


preſerve me. 


A Supplicant to kill, 
Hath been unlawfull ftill. 


Plato. But doth not Euripides ſay too, 


No puniſhment's unfit 


For them who ( rimes commit, 


| Lncian 
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Plato. We want not a reply for you out of Homer, 
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|  Lacian. So, they, with this'fentence you meane to 
ſlay mee. - £476 
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He his owne fate doth draw: * 
VV hoſe free tongne keeps nd Law. 1)" 


Lucian; Well, fince you are: reſolved tokill mee, 'and 
ſince thereis no way co eſcape yon , pray tc]l mec who 
you are, and what haynous injury you have ſuffer'd from 
mee, ſo intollerably ro-provoke you, and thus to appre» 
hend mee for my dearh-? | | 

Plato, Aske thy ſelfe, miſchiefe,vvhar harme thou haſt 
done us, and thy trimme workes, in which thou haſt 
injuriouſly defamed Philoſophy her (elfe, and heapt dif- 
graces on us, by offering wile men , nay, which is yet 
more , men free borne, as it were in publique market 
to ſale. Moved therefore with indignation, wee have 
riſen fromthe dead againſt rhee, and as many as thou 
ſeeſt here, Chryſippus, Epicurus, Plato My ſelfe, Ariſtotle 
there, and ſilent Pythagoras, Diogtnes allo, and as many 
of us as thou haſt libell'd have fora while leftche inferiour 
world, 

Lacianus, 1 amrelieved. Notwill you {lay mee,when 
you know what my converſation among you hath been. 
Caſt away your ſtones , therefore, or rather keep them 
for deſervers. | 

Plato. Trifler, to day thou periſheſt, ris decreed,thou 
ſhalt expiate thy offences with a ſtone garment. 

Lucian, But | am one, wiſe Sirs, whom of all men 
you ought to praiſe, bred among you , well inſtructed, 
of your opinion. And ( if | may ſpeake without being 
burdenſome ) an advancer of your ſtudies. Confider 

well therefore, whom you ſlay, if you ſlay mee, who 
have undergone ſo many toyles in your behalfe. Conſi- 
der alſo whether by this courſe you ſhall not ſhow your 


ſelves 


OO IT 


Plato, By Fupiter yes, for-lie fayes in another place, | 


| 
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elves like ithe Philoſophers of theſe times , ungratefull, 
Cholerick , and ſenſelefle rowards your benetacour. : 

Paco.” O-4mpudence: aje we to; repayyour detracti- 
ons with gratitude * Do you think you talke with bond- 
men indeed? or that we:are.t0-requite. raylings and in- 
temperance of ſpeech with favours? | 

Lucian. Where or when have ll injured you? who have 


| | 
k 


conſtantly admired Philoſophy; and alwayes extoll'd 


burfrom you,which-like abee having gather'd from your | 
flowers, | have made publique to.men? Who both praiſe, 
and acknowlcedy every "mans Rlower , and perceive 
whence , and from whom , and how 1 onkerd it, and 
ſpeake with emulation of my Colletions; burmore tru- 
ly through them admire you , and your gardens, which 
have brought forth ſuch various, and many ſhapt pro. 
duQions.Which if one know how to mingle, and inters | 
weave, and proportion, ſo as one ſhall not diſagree 
from another , can it be poſlible thus taught he ſhould 
detract from you? Or diſparage thoſe good men of 
which heftrivesto be thought one? Unleſlelike Thamys, 
or Eurytus , he beofſuch anill nature, that hedare 
challenge the Muſes, of whom helcarnt co ſing , or A. 
pollo, who taught himto ſhoot? | 


| 
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your ſelves, and converſt with che workes you left be- : 
hind you | From whence have I taken all my diſcofirſes 
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of Philoſophers. ibid. 
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courſe of Transformations. 20 
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24 

6. A Dialoz1e between Pro- 
metheus and Jupirer. 32 
7. A Dialogue between Jupiter 
and Cupid. 33 


and Vulcan. 34 
9 A Dialogue between Jupiter 
and Vulcan. 35 
10, A Dialogue between Jupi- 
ter, ſculapius avd Hercules. 37 
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and Jupiter. 38 
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ter and the Sun. 41 
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42 
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pheus and Neptune, 44 
I7. A Dialogue between Me» 
nelaus and Proteus. 45 
18. A Dialogue between Nep- 
rune and a Dolphin. 46 
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genes and Poliux, 47 
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53 

24. A Dialogue between Cane- 
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pher,and a Rethorician! ib, 

26, A Dialogue between Cra- 
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ander, Hannibal, Minos, Scipio. 
63 
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66 
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